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Of  all  the  affections  of  man,  those  which  con¬ 
nect  him  with  ancestry  are  among  the  most 
natural  and  generous.  They  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  his  interests,  multiply  his  motives  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  give  intensity  to  his  sense  of  duty  to 
generations  to  come,  by  the  perception  of 
obligations  to  those  that  are  past. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANCESTRAL  RESEARCH. 

'pOR  many  years  I  employed  much  of  my  leisure  in 
^  the  congenial  task  of  attempting  to  trace  back  the 
converging  lines  of  my  ancestors,  male  and  female,  to 
their  earliest  settlement  on  American  shores.  The  in¬ 
centive  to  this  quest  was  not  pride  of  descent,  nor  hope 
that  we  might  connect  here  or  there  with  some  famous 
American  name.  It  began  in  little  but  curiosity  and 
the  diverting  pleasures  of  ancestral  research.  My  in¬ 
quiries,  however,  were  stimulated  and  given  point  when 
it  became  highly  probable  that  all  the  strains  of  blood 
which  converge  in  me  and  in  your  mother  as  well  were 
traceable  back  in  unbroken  lines  to  Pilgrim  and  Puri¬ 
tan  sources.  This  probability  proved  to  be  the  fact. 
It  yielded  a  definite  picture  of  our  ancestry;  it  revealed 
and  explained  much  worth  knowing  by  us;  and  it  iden¬ 
tified  us  in  subordinate  though  interesting  ways  with 
the  history  of  our  country  back  to  its  earliest  begin¬ 
nings. 

My  search  was  comprehensive  not  of  one  only,  but 
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of  all  our  converging  life  streams.  1  did  not  content 
myself  \vith  following  merely  the  Gates  surname  from 
son  to  father,  back  to  the  Puritan  founder  of  the  Gates 
family,  one  George  Gates  of  Hartford.  Connecticut. 
That  had  been  done  in  fact  more  than  fifty  years  be¬ 
fore  by  Dr.  Pattison,  a  well  known  and  accomplished 
genealogist  who  knew  my  grandparents  personally,  and 
visited  them.  The  accurate  results  of  his  researches, 
now  on  file  in  the  genealogical  libraries  of  Hartford 
and  of  Brooklyn,  were  handed  down  to  me  by  my 
father,  and  later  checked  up  by  me  from  original 
sources.  But  with  this  family  tree,  of  the  usual  type, 
which  traces  the  male  line  only,  1  was  by  no  means 
satisfied.  1  made  a  simple  and  obvious  calculation  as 
follows:  Each  person  has  two  parents,  these  have  four, 
these  eight,  and  so  on  in  progression  through  sixteen, 
thirty-two,  sixty-four,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  qual¬ 
ified  only  by  the  intermarriage  of  cousins.  To  each  of 
these  families  we  are  as  much  indebted  for  our  blood 
as  the  family  named  Gates.  This  surname  we  bear  only 
by  convention.  By  title  of  blood  we  might  claim  any 
one  of  several  hundred  names.  So  beginning  with  my 
father  and  mother  and  going  back  in  the  order  of  the 
generations  it  was  my  interesting  task  to  search  out, 
name,  locate  and  describe,  as  best  1  might,  all  the 
American  vehicles  of  my  blood,  the  mothers  as  well 
as  the  fathers,  to  their  earliest  settlement  in  New 
England. 
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The  quest,  pleasurable  as  it  was,  required  much 
correspondence,  and  much  time  in  genealogical  li¬ 
braries,  notably  the  Lenox  in  New  York.  I  visited  also 
the  Connecticut  at  Hartford,  the  Massachusetts  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  made  many  visits  to  New  England  with 
sojourns  at  various  points.  Some  of  my  problems  were 
difficult  and  fascinating,  involving  all  my  resources, 
with  studies  continued,  as  opportunity  offered,  through 
months  and  years.  Several  small  problems  dating 
earlier  than  the  year  1680  are  still  unsolved  and  per¬ 
haps  will  never  be  solved. 

Of  our  ancestral  families  there  are  not  a  few 
authentic  published  genealogies.  These  I  have  gener¬ 
ally  accepted.  I  was  assisted  for  three  or  four  genera¬ 
tions  back,  say  to  the  Revolutionary  war  and  earlier, 
by  the  memories  and  traditions  of  both  the  families 
of  grandparents.  Back  of  about  1760  I  had  to  grope 
my  way  by  means  of  written  records,  often  scanty  and 
always  incidental.  I  examined  the  indices  of  a  great 
variety  of  genealogical  books  and  periodical  magazines, 
some  of  them  running  into  scores  of  volumes,  thumbed 
old  town  records  with  their  pages  preserved  in  trans¬ 
parent  silk,  visited  graveyards  and  deciphered  ancient 
epitaphs,  consulted  county  and  township  histories,  vis¬ 
ited  the  United  States  pension  office  and  the  Congres¬ 
sional  library  in  Washington,  and  consulted  the  printed 
lists  and  records  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  French  war,  and  of  the  Indian  wars.  My  most 
fruitful  sources  of  information,  however,  were  the 
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County  Court  Houses.  In  these  I  found  the  probate  rec¬ 
ords  disclosing  the  ancient  wills  with  their  autograph 
signatures,  the  inventory  of  the  estates,  their  details 
often  disclosing  personal  eccentricities,  habits  and 
fancies,  the  distribution  to  the  children,  with  enlighten¬ 
ing  side  remarks,  here  and  there  a  flash  of  illumina¬ 
tion  disclosing  the  long  sought  family  name  of  the 
mother.  Then  in  the  Recorder’s  office  are  the  copies 
of  deeds  with  buyer  and  seller  or  parental  donor,  the 
boundary  lines  disclosing  the  neighboring  families  with 
marriageable  children.  Early  church  records  where  pre¬ 
served,  are  also  fruitful  and  in  many  ways  significant. 
With  one  exception,  no  ancestor  of  ours  consciously 
left  for  inquiring  posterity  the  slightest  clue  to  him¬ 
self.  Such  vestiges  of  them  as  have  been  preserved 
were  wholly  undesigned  and  unconscious.  No  one  of 
them  dreamed  that  any  descendant  of  his  would  try 
to  look  him  up.  Nor  did  the  Puritans  themselves  have 
the  least  pride  of  ancestry.  Few  indeed  were  the  fam¬ 
ily  trees  they  brought  with  them.  They  thought  nothing 
about  it.  We,  their  proud  descendants,  know  and  care 
about  their  forebears.  Never  did  the  question  to  them 
utterly  trivial  enter  their  minds. 

I  was  not  content  to  find  the  names  only  of  our 
ancestors.  I  sought  to  collect  such  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  are  extant  about  each  of  them,  and  so  far  as 
possible,  without  overtaxing  the  imagination,  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  and  set  them  in  their  surroundings.  I  sought 
to  find  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  their  parentage, 
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brothers  and  sisters,  their  schooling,  marriage,  occupa¬ 
tion,  migrations,  property,  children,  religion,  and  the 
cause  and  date  of  death.  I  sought  to  collect  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  services  to  their  country,  the  dangers 
they  incurred,  the  wars  in  which  they  served,  Indian 
and  other,  and  in  which  some  of  them  laid  down  their 
lives.  Nor  was  it  always  impossible  to  trace  here  and 
there  dominant  peculiarities  of  a  family  line,  recur¬ 
ring  with  little  modification  through  successive  genera¬ 
tions  even  down  to  our  own  times.  Still,  the  well 
established  laws  of  heredity  warn  us  not  to  overvalue 
personal  traits  or  achievements  of  ancestors  back  of 
the  third  or  fourth  generation,  however  interesting  or 
flattering  they  may  be.  Nevertheless  we  can  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  our  forebears,  and  I  suspect  some  of  them  would 
not  be  displeased  to  know  that  we  have  dug  their 
names  out  of  oblivion,  even  though  only  to  be  viewed 
with  curiosity  by  our  family  circle  and  our  immediate 
descendants  all  in  due  time  to  be  numbered  among 
them. 

Among  my  papers  I  leave  an  alphabetical  list  of 
our  American  ancestors  including  both  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers  with  what  we  have  ascertained  of  their 
character  and  history. 
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OUR  ANCESTORS  AND  OUR  COUNTRY. 

OUR  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  families  of  some  three 
hundred  years  ago,  lived  in  the  main  on  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  scattered  up  and  down  from  Salem 
on  the  north  to  Plymouth  on  the  south,  nowhere  more 
than  say  ten  miles  from  the  shore,  sojourning  in  rude 
log  cabins  and  gathering  a  hard,  laborious  and  scanty 
subsistence  from  the  soil  and  sea,  from  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  from  hunting  wild  game  in  the  forest. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  but  for  trade  for  corn  with 
the  friendly  Indians  they  would  have  starved  in  the 
earlier  years.  The  first  settlers  were,  of  course,  the 
Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  the  mild  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1620.  Five  of  our  ancestors  came  forth  from 
the  Mayflower,  others  came  in  1621  and  1623.  Still 
others  a  year  or  two  later  settled  in  Salem  or  on  the 
Connecticut  coast,  and  a  few  were  very  early  in  the 
Connecticut  valley.  The  stream  of  immigration  from 
Puritan  England  did  not  become  full  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  until  about  1630,  and  it  continued  for  only 
twelve  years,  during  which  some  four  thousand  fam¬ 
ilies  only  came  in.  For  in  1642  an  event  in  England 
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suddenly  arrested  the  tide.  The  Puritans  in  England 
took  up  arms  at  home,  choosing  instead  of  exile  to 
wrest  liberty  from  the  king  on  their  own  soil.  Indeed 
a  few  Puritan  families  in  Massachusetts  pulled  up  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  went  back  to  England 
to  fight  against  the  king.  Nor  was  the  tide  of  immigra¬ 
tion  from  England  renewed  in  any  volume  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later.  This  arrest  of  immigration  is  an  im¬ 
mensely  significant  fact,  in  our  national  development, 
as  we  shall  later  see. 

All  our  ancestral  lines  run  back  practically  unbroken 
to  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  settlement  of  New  England, 
and  take  their  American  origin  in  the  very  roots  of 
the  nation.  It  is  true  that  no  one  in  any  of  our  lines 
of  direct  descent  has  attained  more  than  a  local  fame, 
though  some  of  our  early  ancestral  families  have  gained 
distinction  in  their  later  collateral  generations.  Among 
these  are  the  Warrens,  the  Shermans,  the  Woodburys, 
the  Paines,  the  Dinsmores,  the  Fiskes,  the  Coolidges, 
the  Olmsteads,  the  Bradleys,  and  others  of  lesser  note, 
who  have  figured  in  American  history  and  high  service 
to  their  country. 

Scores  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  families,  among  them 
not  a  few  of  our  own,  are  alleged  by  their  profes¬ 
sional  genealogists  to  have  sprung  from  titled  English 
houses  of  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago.  Such  inquiries 
are  pursued  by  professional  genealogists  with  the  in- 
tensest  zeal  and  often  paraded  by  biographers  as  if 
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they  could  confer  dignity  on  families  of  today,  or  ac¬ 
count  for  some  recent  great  career.  But  the  fact  is  that 
aristocracy,  ancient  or  modern  is  after  all  of  very 
common  blood,  and  its  titles  merely  the  outer  clothing 
of  circumstance.  Any  lineage  high  or  low  may  produce 
talent  occasionally,  or  even  genius.  But  Galton  was 
rarely  able  to  trace  exceptional  mental  power  beyond 
three  generations  at  most.  The  genealogical  pathways 
to  the  side  doors  of  ancient  heraldry  are  deeply  worn. 
Your  professional  genealogist,  unless  arrested,  will 
surely  tread  that  path  though  he  may  have  to  do  it 
in  seven  league  boots;  and  he  will  make  his  inevitable 
discovery  the  basis  of  large  claims.  Ancestral  honors 
of  this  sort,  empty  at  best,  have  now  become  so  com¬ 
mon  in  America  as  to  confer  no  distinction.  Indeed 
if  one  would  escape  becoming  ridiculous  to  thought¬ 
ful  people  he  will  end  his  inquiries  about  his  ancestors, 
as  I  have  done,  on  American  shores. 

Your  mother’s  American  ancestry  is  as  old  as  mine, 
and  has  some  features  that  are  more  interesting  than 
any  on  my  side.  Your  mother  is  in  part  of  Rhode 
Island  lineage.  She  is  descended  from  John  Crandall, 
Ezekiel  Holliman,  John  Warner,  Samuel  Gorton,  David 
Sprague,  all  Rhode  Island  Quakers  or  Anabaptists, 
and  like  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  believers  in  uni¬ 
versal  liberty  of  speech  and  opinion.  Their  Puritan 
contemporaries  in  Massachusetts,  locally  intolerant, 
and  less  clearsighted,  gave  themselves  not  a  little  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  about  these  strange  prophets  of  a 
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better  time.  The  enlightened  heresies  of  these  men,  re¬ 
ligious  and  political,  are  the  truisms  of  today,  but  their 
new  forward-looking  doctrines  stirred  the  Puritan  mind 
to  its  depths  in  their  days,  and  brought  down  upon 
your  mother’s  forebears  when  they  foolishly  invaded 
Massachusetts  from  their  Rhole  Island  refuge,  arrests, 
imprisonments,  fines,  whippings  and  banishments, 
which  leave  a  stain  here  and  there  on  the  godly  but 
narrow  annals  of  puritanism. 

If  one  cares  to  consult  Nicolay’s  Life  of  Lincoln, 
or  Tarbell’s  "In  the  Footsteps  of  Lincoln,”  he  will 
learn  that  President  Lincoln  was  descended  in  the  fifth 
generation  from  Samuel  Lincoln,  one  of  several 
brothers  or  cousins  who  settled  together  in  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  about  1636.  From  Thomas,  the  eldest 
of  these  brothers,  your  mother  is  descended.  She  claims 
not  to  be  personally  to  blame  for  this,  and  anyhow 
genius  in  the  Lincoln  line  began  and  ended  with  the 
great  Abraham,  though  character  and  talent  were 
constant. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  England  had  little  of 
value  but  their  blood  to  hand  down  to  their  children. 
Their  blood,  however,  with  its  inevitable  share  of  hu¬ 
man  frailties  was  a  richer  legacy  than  titles,  wealth 
or  culture  could  have  given.  Of  all  nations  ancient  or 
modern  one  would  surely  choose  to  be  of  English  stock, 
the  nation  that  is  the  freest,  most  enlightened,  most 
beneficent,  most  widely  dominant  of  mankind.  And  of 
the  English  blood  the  best  strain  is  not  the  Celtic 
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or  the  Danish,  or  even  the  Norman;  it  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Venerable  and  worthy  as  England  is  in  all  her 
fifty  shires,  her  moral  and  political  center  of  gravity 
has  been  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  in  the  dozen 
counties  grouped  around  Cambridge  University  and 
the  city  of  London.  These  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
ties.  It  is  these  counties  that  gave  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  to  England  and  to  us.  Cromwell  hand-picked 
his  invincible  Ironsides  from  these  counties.  With  these 
he  scattered  the  cavaliers  as  chaff  before  the  wind, 
seized  the  king,  humbled  the  Scotch,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  British  Empire.  These  counties  with  their 
two  great  centers,  Cambridge  and  London,  the  one 
of  intelligence,  religion  and  culture,  the  other  of  popu¬ 
lation,  finance  and  trade,  have  ever  since  been  the 
stronghold  of  liberal  thought  and  power  and  the  main¬ 
spring  of  British  progress.  It  was  not  from  England 
generally,  but  from  this  restricted  group  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  counties,  that  nearly  all  the  four  thousand  Pil¬ 
grim  and  Puritan  families  migrated.  So  they  brought 
in  their  veins  for  transmission  to  us  the  oldest  and 
the  best  strain  of  English  blood.  It  was  a  high  and 
select  lineage  that  our  fathers  brought,  and  with  it 
a  great  inheritance  of  social,  political  and  religious 
tradition. 

No  doubt  the  Puritans  are  often  overpraised,  but 
surely  they  are  not  less  often  overblamed.  They  were 
narrow,  intolerant,  superstitious,  bigoted,  to  be  sure. 
But  who  was  or  could  have  been  otherwise  in  those 
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dark  times?  Children  of  their  age,  the  faults  of  the 
Puritans  were  faults  of  circumstance  and  environment, 
not  of  blood.  What  they  transmitted  was  their  physi¬ 
cal  vigor  and  their  high  intellectual  and  moral  in¬ 
tegrity.  They  claimed  for  themselves,  within  their  own 
territories,  without  interference  from  others,  the  right 
of  free  inquiry  and  to  believe  and  to  act  as  their 
God  might  direct,  and  to  others  outside  those  terri¬ 
tories  and  elsewhere  they  accorded  the  same  liberty. 
Their  sense  of  duty  was  constant  and  inexorable. 
They  loved  home  and  reverenced  woman.  High  in¬ 
deed  they  were  above  the  common  run  of  the  men  of 
their  time,  or  indeed  the  common  run  of  English  or 
European  royalties  or  aristocracies. 

The  present  day  descendants  of  the  Puritans  with 
their  modern  science  and  criticism  have  brushed  away 
the  misinterpretations  of  holy  writ,  the  harsh  and 
artificial  system  of  theology,  the  theocratic  state,  the 
cruel  superstitions  of  their  forebears.  Had  these  fore¬ 
bears  lived  in  our  light  they  would  themselves  have 
seen  these  things  as  we  now  see  them.  The  narrow 
and  rigid  theologians  of  1640  are  the  scientists,  the 
statesmen,  the  financiers,  the  philanthropists  of  today. 

Circumstances  isolated  completely  our  four  thousand 
selected  families  in  their  remote  little  corner  of  the 
world  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a  fact  often  over¬ 
looked  but  as  I  said,  of  immense  significance.  With 
themselves  immigration  practically  ceased,  and  the 
door  was  closed  behind  them,  not  to  be  reopened  until 
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after  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Nor  was  there  any 
close  intercourse  during  all  that  period  between  New 
England  and  the  other  colonies.  Hemmed  in  within 
New  England  for  six  generations,  the  four  thousand 
families  intermarried  with  each  other  only,  multiply¬ 
ing  fast,  producing  great  families,  and  preserving  and 
handing  down  pure  and  intact  their  blood  and  their 
best  traditions.  So  at  length  was  grown,  guarded  and 
multiplied  the  seed  corn  of  the  nation  for  its  destined 
hour.  With  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  the 
opening  of  the  West  in  1790,  the  hour  came,  and  over 
New  York  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  at  length  to  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  poured  the  sons  of  New  England.  Intelli¬ 
gent,  industrious,  frugal,  upright,  pure,  loyal,  brave 
and  true,  loving  their  country  and  revering  God,  these 
sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  seizing  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley,  have  guided  and  controlled  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  nation,  and  brought  it  to  the  power  and 
glory  of  today. 

I  have  described  the  Puritans  in  the  most  general 
terms  only.  A  few  families  of  kindred  spirit  came 
from  other  than  the  Saxon  counties.  Some  came  only 
to  become  owners  of  land  and  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Indentured  and  other  servants  were  numerous. 
Here  and  there  was  a  bad  character.  Few  were  men  of 
gentle  breeding,  wealth,  learning,  eloquence  or  distinc¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  blood  and  traditions  of  all  lay  a  mar¬ 
velous  potency  with  the  prophecy  of  today. 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  sentences  taken 
from  a  familiar  paragraph  in  Webster’s  great  speech 
delivered  at  Plymouth  on  the  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

'‘It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables 
us  to  connect  our  thoughts,  our  sympathies  and  our 
happiness  with  what  is  distant  in  place  or  time;  and, 
looking  before  and  after,  to  hold  communion  at  once 
with  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity.  Human  and  mor¬ 
tal  although  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  not  mere 
isolated  beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  future. 
By  ascending  to  an  association  with  our  ancestors; 
by  contemplating  their  example  and  studying  their 
character;  by  partaking  their  sentiments  and  imbibing 
their  spirit;  by  accompanying  them  in  their  toils,  by 
sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  by  rejoicing  in  their 
successes  and  their  triumphs,  we  seem  to  belong  to 
their  age  and  to  mingle  our  own  existence  with  theirs. 
We  become  their  contemporaries,  live  the  lives  which 
they  lived,  endure  what  they  endured,  and  partake  of 
the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed. 

“And  in  like  manner,  by  running  along  the  line  of 
future  time,  by  contemplating  the  probable  fortunes 
of  those  who  are  coming  after  us,  by  attempting  some¬ 
thing  which  may  promote  their  happiness  and  leave 
some  not  dishonorable  memorial  of  ourselves  for  their 
regard,  when  we  shall  sleep  with  our  fathers,  we  pro- 
■  tract  our  own  earthly  being,  and  seem  to  crowd  what- 
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ever  is  future  as  well  as  all  that  is  past  into  the  narrow 
compass  of  our  earth  existence/’ 

My  children,  the  value  of  these  ancestral  studies 
lies  but  slightly  in  the  mere  tracing  of  your  lineage 
through  a  long  line  of  worthy  persons,  though  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  last  three  or  four  generations 
is  well  worth  while,  as  we  shall  see  in  succeeding  chap¬ 
ters.  The  main,  indeed  the  sole  worthy  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  these  researches  back  three  hundred  years  to 
the  first  foot  pressures  on  the  coast  of  New  England 
has  been  to  identify  you  with  the  very  origins  of  your 
country  here  and  in  England,  and  with  its  life  and 
history  down  to  your  own  time. 

In  concluding  this  introductory  chapter  I  beg  every 
descendant  of  ours  to  study  Webster’s  great  oration 
on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Nowhere  in  literature,  I  think,  has  the 
significance  of  that  greatest  event  of  modern  times, 
that  new  departure  in  the  history  of  civilization,  been 
so  vividly,  so  powerfully  and  so  eloquently  set  forth. 
Indeed  no  one  has  lived  so  competent  as  Webster  to 
perform  this  great  service.  Elsewhere  Webster  ex¬ 
pounded  the  constitution.  But  in  the  Plymouth  speech 
he  enunciated  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  constitution  itself  rests,  the  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  our  civil  society,  principles  which  if  we  are  to  be 
saved  from  anarchy  and  ruin  must  be  preserved  in¬ 
violable.  There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  the 
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greatest  masterpiece  of  forensic  eloquence  of  modern 
times.  I  could  wish  that  all  my  descendants  might  read 
it  over  and  over  and  ponder  it  as  I  have  done  and 
make  it  the  guide  of  their  political  conduct. 
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OUR  ANCESTORS  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

T  HAVE  spoken  of  our  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  what 
part  your  own  forebears  in  direct  line  did  actually 
play  in  colonial  times.  Were  they  Puritans  or  were 
they  in  some  part  at  least  Pilgrims?  Were  there  any 
on  the  Mayflower  or  her  immediate  successors?  Did 
they  fight  in  the  Indian  and  other  Colonial  wars? 
Were  any  of  them  killed?  Were  many  of  them  mili¬ 
tary  officers?  Were  they  for  the  most  part  church 
members,  freemen,  and  voters,  or  were  they  among 
those  who  came  for  land  only,  and  for  no  religious 
purpose?  And  how  about  their  physical  stamina,  their 
longevity,  their  infant  mortality?  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  chapter  to  these  and  similar  questions. 

Some  Ancestral  Military  Officers. 

From  the  first  every  settlement  whether  Pilgrim  or 
Puritan,  was  obliged,  for  protection  against  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  Indians,  to  form  all  males  of  military  age, 
sixteen  to  sixty,  into  military  organizations,  to  arm 
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them,  to  provide  them  with  powder  and  ball,  and  to 
give  them  periodic  drill.  The  officers  were  sometimes 
elected  by  the  men,  but  often  appointed  by  the  higher 
authorities.  Our  family  ancestors  seem  to  have  been 
honored  with  a  fair  share  of  these  evidences  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Among  them  1  find  the  following:  Captain  John 
Baker;  Ensign,  Lieutenant  and  Captain  Nathaniel 
Berry;  Captain  Jerathmel  Bowers;  Captain  Gardner 
Bowers;  Captain  Joseph  Hatch;  Captain  Timothy 
Hatch;  Captain  George  Gates;  Captain  Nicholas  01m- 
stead;  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Seeley;  Lieutenant  and 
Captain  Richard  Leach;  Lieutenant  and  Captain 
Robert  Seeley;  Captain  Jared  Talbot;  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Trask;  Lieutenant  Thomas  Whittridge;  Sergeant 
Peter  Woodbury. 

Ancestors  in  Colonial  Battles  and  Wars. 

Our  ancestors  in  their  time  did  their  share  of  colonial 
fighting.  Indeed  there  is  no  record  of  a  war,  and  of 
scarcely  a  fight  in  colonial  times  in  which  one  or  more 
of  them  did  not  participate.  The  facts  so  far  as  my 
notes  disclose  them  are  as  follows: 

On  December  i6,  1620,  ‘'ten  of  their  principal  men” 
as  Bradford  says,  were  selected  from  the  Mayflower 
passengers  for  a  third  exploration.  It  was  these  ten 
that  chose  the  site  of  Plymouth  and  the  place  for  land¬ 
ing.  Among  the  ten  were  three  of  our  ancestors:  John 
Howland,  Richard  Warren  and  John  Tilley.  They  were 
all  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  band  of  the  “Nauset” 
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Indians  and  our  three  ancestors  were  in  the  short  but 
stiff  fight,  the  first  Indian  battle  in  New  England. 

George  Munning  of  Watertown  was  in  the  Block 
Island  expedition  of  1636  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
Oldham,  and  lost  an  eye  there.  William  Trask  of  Salem 
was  also  in  the  Block  Island  expedition,  and  the  next 
year,  as  captain,  was  chosen  by  the  Governor  to  com¬ 
mand  a  company  of  Massachusetts  men  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Pequots  in  which  the  Pequots  in  their 
fort  near  the  site  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  were  anni¬ 
hilated.  Captain  Nicholas  Olmstead  of  Hartford  and 
Robert  Rose  of  Wethersfield  also  served  in  the  Pequot 
war.  Also  Captain  Robert  Seeley,  who  was  specially 
singled  out  and  commended  for  bravery.  He  was 
wounded. 

In  King  Philip’s  War  in  1675  and  later,  were  Cap¬ 
tain  Jerathmel  Bowers  of  Chelmsford,  Mass,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Nicholas  Olmstead  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Lieutenant 
Nathaniel  Seeley  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  killed  in 
the  swamp  fight  on  December  19,  1675.  Captain  Jared 
Talbot  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  was  an  efficient  commander 
of  a  Taunton  company  and  Edward  Babbitt  was  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  Indians  at  Dighton.  Captain  Joseph 
Hatch  served  in  this  war.  Also  Samuel  Whitney  of 
Watertown.  Thaddeus  Bryan  of  Lynn  was  killed  in 
this  war,  June  29,  1677. 

Captain  Jerathmel  Bowers  was  active  in  the  war  of 
1692  and  subsequent  years  against  the  hostile  Indians, 
attacking  Groton,  Chelmsford,  Belerica  and  other 
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towns  of  northern  Massachusetts.  At  one  time  he  com¬ 
manded  100  men  in  an  expedition  against  them. 

In  the  Port  Royal  Expedition  of  1754  we  had 
Thomas  Whittridge  2nd  of  Beverly,  Mass.  In  the 
French  War  of  1755-1763  we  had  Nehemiah  Bowers 
I  St,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  who  served  at  Fort  William 
Henry  and  elsewhere,  was  taken  sick,  discharged  and 
died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  his  way  home.  Adam 
Dickey  of  Antrim,  New  Hampshire,  also  served  in  this 
war. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  we  had  Nehemiah  Bowers 
2nd,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  who  served  at  Lexington 
among  the  minute  men,  also  at  Bunker  Hill  and  later 
in  the  siege  of  Boston  under  Washington.  Adam  Dickey 
was  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  William  Taylor  of 
Beverly  served  at  Lexington  and  probably  at  Bunker 
Hill,  also  he  was  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga. 

Jesse  Teague  of  your  mother’s  line,  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  at  first  in  Rhode  Island  and  later 
in  Washington’s  army,  one  of  the  last  to  be  mustered 
out  by  Washington  at  Newburg  in  1783. 

In  all  these  colonial  wars  and  Indian  fights  and 
forays  there  were  besides  these,  doubtless  others  of 
your  ancestors  in  the  direct  line.  You  observe  that 
most  of  those  here  named  are  officers  and  the  others 
named  with  one  or  two  exceptions  were  either  killed 
or  wounded.  The  facts  are  that  the  lists  of  the  pri¬ 
vates  in  the  Indian  wars  are  usually  found  only  in 
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the  list  of  quartermaster’s  payments  and  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  been  well  preserved  or  are  so  deeply  pigeonholed 
in  the  treasurers’  offices  as  to  be  inaccessible.  For  every 
ancestral  officer  and  wounded  man  in  the  list  given 
above,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  ancestral  privates 
whose  services  are  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  local 
church  or  township  records  on  which  we  chiefly  de¬ 
pend  for  information.  This  is  particularly  true  of  King 
Philip’s  War  in  the  course  of  which  everyone  was  called 
out  for  local  defence. 

I  have  gathered  these  names  in  my  genealogical  re¬ 
searches,  without  special  search  and  only  as  they  have 
happened  to  fall  under  my  eye.  They  serve  however 
an  illustrative  purpose  as  they  vividly  identify  your 
lineage  with  your  country’s  early  history.  But  this 
galaxy  of  stars  sheds  no  more  luster  on  our  family 
than  our  own  four  stars  in  the  great  world’s  war. 
They  are  worthy  of  their  ancestry  and  of  any  an¬ 
cestry. 


Our  Ancestral  Church  Membership 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  recent  critics  that  the 
majority  of  the  colonial  fathers  of  New  England  were 
adventurers,  land  seekers,  indentured  servants  and 
speculators,  and  that  a  minority  only  came  for  any 
religious  purpose  or  connected  themselves  with  any 
of  the  colonial  churches.  There  are  no  statistics.  The 
assertion  can  be  only  a  guess,  and  as  to  my  own  family 
lines  it  is  very  wide  indeed  of  the  truth.  Of  our  slightly 
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more  than  two  hundred  heads  of  families  I  find  nearly 
three-fourths  to  have  been  church  members,  and  com¬ 
ing  down  to  later  times  I  find  in  the  five  generations 
preceding  you  only  one  husband  and  wife  not  church 
members,  and  these  were  professing  Christians. 

Ancestral  Longevity. 

Longevity  is  hereditary.  Wherever  the  length  of 
life  of  our  American  ancestors  has  been  preserved  and 
accessible  it  has  been  convenient  for  me  to  jot  it  down. 
Some  dates  of  birth  or  death  failed  of  official  record 
or  have  been  lost.  Of  such  as  have  been  preserved  I 
have  listed  below  only  those  who  attained  the  great 
age  of  eighty  or  more.  This  list  might  have  been  en¬ 
larged  if  the  first  two  generations  numbering  much  more 
than  half  of  all  our  direct  ancestors  were  fully  repre¬ 
sented.  Also  had  I  chosen  the  Biblical  limit  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  instead  of  four  score  years,  the 
present  list  would  have  been  greatly  lengthened. 

The  list  of  ancestors  living  eighty  years  or  more  is 
as  follows:  Deacon  Samuel  Bass,  93;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bemis,  91;  Captain  Gardner  S.  Bowers,  80;  George 
Bowers,  80;  Allen  Breed,  ist,  90;  Allen  Breed,  2nd, 
81;  Esther  (Briggs)  Gates,  89;  Samuel  Church,  85; 
John  Coolidge,  87;  James  Crocker,  86;  Jonathan 
Crocker,  father  of  James,  84;  Deacon  William  Crocker, 
father  of  Jonathan,  84;  Robert  Dinsmore,  80;  Hep- 
sibah  (Daggett)  Eddy,  84;  Samuel  Eddy,  87;  Eliza¬ 
beth  his  wife,  81;  David  Gates,  86;  Daniel  Gates  his 
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father,  8i;  George  Gates  father  of  Daniel,  90;  Thomas 
Gibbs,  2nd,  94;  Thomas  Gibbs,  ist,  82;  Lucy  (Hatch) 
Paine,  92;  Captain  Joseph  Hatch,  83;  Benjamin  Hatch, 
81;  Jonathan  Hatch,  86;  John  Howland,  81;  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Tilley)  Howland,  80;  Ephraim  Hubbell,  86; 
Deborah  Newcomb,  91;  William  Knapp,  80;  Samuel 
Larrabee,  80;  George  Lawrence,  81;  Judge  James  Mc¬ 
Kean,  91;  Martha  (McKean)  Dinsmore,  81;  Joseph 
Pratt,  83;  Dr.  Peter  Paine,  81;  John  Paine  his  father, 
84;  Sarah  (Sawin)  Bowers,  100;  Stephen  Sawin  her 
father,  83;  Abigail  (Fiske)  Sawin,  her  mother,  96; 
Obadiah  Sawtelle,  92;  Benjamin  Sherman,  80;  Samuel 
Sherman  his  father,  82;  Simon  Stone,  80;  Alice  (Swift) 
Crocker,  85;  Sarah  Tracy,  87;  Jirah  Swift,  84;  James 
Taylor,  82;  James  Thompson,  89;  Elizabeth  Warren, 
widow  of  Richard,  93;  Samuel  Whitney,  82;  John 
Whitney  his  father,  84;  John  Winter,  81;  Ann  Wood¬ 
bury  Herrick,  95;  Nicholas  Wyeth,  85.  Total,  55. 

Here  are  fifty-five  direct  ancestors  with  an  average 
age  of  more  than  85.  Of  these  three-fourths  are  fathers 
and  one-fourth  mothers.  The  girls  of  the  family  inherit 
of  course  the  same  longevity  as  their  brothers,  and 
under  similar  conditions  should  live  as  long.  But 
colonial  conditions  for  the  two  sexes  were  far  from 
being  equal.  Girls  were  in  great  demand.  They  married 
too  young,  bore  too  many  children,  worked  too  hard, 
and  very  often  died  of  exhaustion  in  middle  life.  Only 
rarely  did  they  attain  their  destined  length  of  years. 
Our  list  discloses  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
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mothers  that  were  born  to  great  age  were  prematurely 
cut  off  by  an  overburdened  motherhood.  Of  our  more 
than  two  hundred  American  fathers,  one-fifth  attained 
the  average  age  of  84,  while  of  our  more  than  two 
hundred  mothers  less  than  one-fifteenth  attained  a  sim¬ 
ilar  length  of  years. 

But  the  length  of  life  of  those  of  us  now  living  will 
be  governed  mainly  by  the  longevity  of  the  last  four 
or  five  generations,  running  back  say  to  seventeen 
hundred  fifty  or  thereabouts.  Beginning  with  my  father 
and  mother  it  will  be  easy  and  very  significant  to  re¬ 
view,  for  length  of  life,  the  families  from  which  they 
sprung.  My  father  himself  and  his  only  full  brother, 
William,  both  died  at  77.  My  father's  nervous  system 
was  worn  out  by  continuous  care  and  mental  work. 
His  father.  Deacon  Louis  Gates,  died  at  73  of  apoplexy, 
but  the  two  brothers  of  Louis, — Cyrus  and  William, — 
died  of  old  age  at  85  and  87  respectively.  The  father 
of  these  three  brothers.  Deacon  Russell  Gates,  died  of 
an  acute  disease  at  73,  and  their  mother,  Esther  Briggs 
Gates,  died  at  89.  Russell  Gates’  father  Levi  died  at 
67.  I  may  add  that  the  Gates  line  runs  back  from  Levi 
to  David,  who  died  at  86,  thence  to  Daniel  at  81,  and 
thence  to  George  Gates,  the  American  founder  of  our 
name,  who  died  at  90.  Turning  now  to  my  father’s 
mother’s  family,  the  Paines  and  Hatches,  we  find  great 
longevity.  His  mother,  Emily  (Paine)  Gates,  did  in¬ 
deed  die  at  38  by  the  accident  of  puerperal  fever,  but 
this  Emily’s  mother,  Lucy  (Hatch)  Paine,  died  at  92 
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and  Emily’s  sister  Melissa  at  94.  Close  behind  Lucy 
Match  Paine  I  find  in  line,  Captain  Joseph  Hatch,  83, 
Benjamin  Hatch,  81,  Jonathan  Hatch,  86.  Nor  was 
my  father  less  fortunate  in  his  mother’s  line,  the 
Paines.  Her  father.  Dr.  Peter  Paine,  died  at  81  and  his 
father  John  Paine  at  84.  Thus  my  father  descended 
both  on  his  father’s  side  and  on  his  mother’s  from  lines 
of  great  longevity  sometimes  reaching  the  nineties. 

Turning  to  my  mother’s  family: — She  herself  died 
at  74  from  the  results  of  a  long  neglected  malaria,  but 
her  brother  Charles  died  at  80,  and  his  brother  LaMont 
is  now  living  (1925)  at  78,  hale  and  hearty,  with 
promise  of  great  age.  His  sister  Achsah  Ann  died  at 
78.  The  family  of  my  mother’s  mother,  the  Taylor- 
Dinsmore  family,  had  a  good  but  not  a  remarkable 
longevity,  except  in  their  earlier  generations.  Andrew 
Taylor,  my  mother’s  grandfather  died  at  74  of  typhus 
feyer.  We  would  have  to  skip  two  generations  before 
reaching  an  octogenarian  in  line  back  of  him.  His  wife 
was  Jane  Dinsmore.  Her  father  Robert  died  at  80. 

For  a  truly  amazing  longevity  we  must  turn  to  the 
lines  of  my  mother’s  father,  the  Bowers-Sawin  lines. 
Captain  Gardner  Bowers,  mother’s  father,  died  at  80, 
his  brother  James  at  84,  and  his  two  sisters  Asenith 
and  Polly  died  together  of  an  accident,  the  one  80  and 
the  other  90.  The  mother  of  these  brothers  and  sisters, 
Sarah  Sawin  Bowers,  died  at  100.  This  centenarian, 
though  she  was  the  mother  of  nine  children  attracts 
our  attention.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Sawin. 
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Sarah  had  a  brother  David  who  was  also  a  centenarian, 
a  brother  Jonathan  who  died  at  88,  a  brother  Samuel 
at  85,  a  brother  Benjamin  at  81  and  a  sister  Elizabeth 
at  97. 

This  extraordinary  family  derived  their  great  lon¬ 
gevity  from  both  sides.  Their  father  Stephen  Sawin  died 
at  eighty-three  and  their  mother  Abigail  (Fiske) 
Sawin  lived  to  be  ninety-six. 

Your  mother’s  immediate  ancestry,  the  Cahoones, 
with  accidental  exceptions,  shows  a  good  hereditary 
longevity  especially  on  the  side  of  the  mothers.  If 
therefore,  my  children,  you  observe  the  laws  of  health 
you  may  expect  a  green  old  age. 

The  infant  mortality  in  my  line  and  on  all  sides 
has  been  very  slight,  traced  clean  back  to  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan  times.  Big  families  reared  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  have  been  the  rule,  often  without  a 
single  infant  loss,  and  of  our  sixteen  grandchildren 
up  to  1926  all  are  living  and  healthful.  As  I  run  back 
over  the  list,  1  do  not  find  a  single  infant  death  for 
more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  in  my 
ancestry  except  in  the  one  case  where  the  mother  died 
with  the  infant. 

The  Mayflower  Lines  of  Descent. 

My  mother’s  American  lineage,  originating  in  north¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Hampshire  is  wholly 
Puritan  with  no  Pilgrim  admixture.  But  my  father’s 
American  lineage,  originating  in  Connecticut,  received 
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rich  infusions  of  Mayflower  blood  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  migrated  westward  to  my 
father’s  ancestral  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River.  Of  the  102  passengers  in  the  Mayflower, 
five  brought  the  blood  of  my  father.  These  were  John 
Tilley  and  Bridget  Van  der  Velde  Tilley,  his  wife,  their 
daughter  Elizabeth,  then  a  girl  of  fourteen,  John  How¬ 
land,  whom  Elizabeth  married  two  years  later,  and 
Richard  Warren. 

John  and  Bridget  Tilley  died  during  the  first  ter¬ 
rible  winter,  and  their  daughter,  thus  orphaned,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Howland  in  1623.  Their  second  child  and  first 
son  was  John  Howland  2nd.  John  Howland  2nd  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Lee.  She  was  very  early  at  Plymouth  but 
not  of  Mayflower  lineage.  Their  third  child,  Hannah 
Howland,  was  born  May  15,  1661.  Hannah  Howland 
married  May  20,  1686,  Jonathan  Crocker.  Hannah 
Howland  Crocker  gave  birth  to  a  son,  James  Crocker, 
September  3,  1699.  James  Crocker  married  Alice  Swift 
(a  descendant  of  Richard  Warren  as  we  shall  see  later). 
James  and  Alice  Swift  Crocker  became  the  parents  of 
a  daughter,  Lydia,  January  14,  1735,  and  Lydia 
Crocker  on  May  29,  1760  married  Levi  Gates,  my 
father’s  great  grandfather,  whose  son  Russell  Gates, 
born  in  1666,  became  the  father  of  Louis  Gates  in 
1800,  who  became  the  father  of  Granville  Gates,  my 
father,  March  17,  1829.  This  illustrates  one  strain  of 
father’s  Mayflower  blood,  but  he  had  another.  You 
noticed  above  that  the  parents  of  Lydia  Crocker  (who 
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married  our  Levi  Gates,  father’s  great  grandfather) 
were  James  and  Alice  (Swift)  Crocker.  Alice  Swift 
was  daughter  of  Jireh  Swift  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  who 
married  Abigail  Gibbs  November  26,  1697.  This 
Abigail  Gibbs  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Gibbs  2nd, 
who  married  Alice  Warren  December  23,  1674.  This 
Alice  Warren  was  born  August  6,  1656,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Walker  Warren  and  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  in  1624. 

The  above  does  not  quite  cover  father’s  Pilgrim  an¬ 
cestry.  We  remember  that  the  “Speedwell,”  setting  sail 
from  Plymouth,  England,  with  the  Mayflower,  was 
obliged  to  turn  back,  while  the  “Mayflower”  continued 
her  course.  Also  some  of  the  Mayflower  husbands  and 
fathers  left  their  families  very  wisely  as  it  proved,  to 
follow  later,  when  they  could  be  received  into  com¬ 
fortable  homes.  These  were  gathered  up  with  some 
others  and  brought  over  in  the  “Fortune”  which  ar¬ 
rived  November  20,  1621,  and  the  “Anne”  in  July 
1623.  Thus  the  Pilgrim  families  were  reunited.  All  were 
incorporated  in  the  Pilgrim  community  and  given  pre¬ 
cisely  equal  privileges  with  the  survivors  of  the  May¬ 
flower.  Goodwin’s  Pilgrim  Republic,  page  244,  after 
naming  the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower,  the  Fortune 
and  the  Anne,  respectively,  says :  “The  above  list 
closes  the  catalogue  of  those  who  are  known  as  the 
‘Pilgrims,’  the  ‘First  Comers’  or  ‘The  Forefathers.’  ” 
These  names  therefore  are  used  synonymously  for  those 
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who  came  in  the  Mayflower,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Anne, 
with  her  consort,  the  pennance  “Little  James.” 

In  the  “Fortune”  father  had  three  ancestors,  William 
Palmer  ist,  William  Palmer  2nd,  and  Clement  Briggs. 
Bridget,  the  daughter  of  William  Palmer  2nd,  and  wife 
Frances,  married  Henry  Rowley  in  1628  and  their 
daughter  Sarah  married  Jonathan  Hatch,  who  became 
the  father  of  Benjamin  Hatch,  and  he  of  Captain  Tim¬ 
othy  Hatch,  who  in  turn  became  the  father  of  Sylvanus 
Hatch,  the  father  of  Esbon  Hatch,  whose  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  Lucy  was  so  romantically  rescued  as  we  shall  see 
from  the  Wyoming  Massacre.  Lucy  Hatch  married  Dr. 
Peter  Paine  in  1800.  Dr.  Paine  was  my  father’s  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather  and  was  own  cousin  of  his  wife, 
Lucy  Hatch  Payne,  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  being  the 
daughter  of  Sylvanus  Hatch.  Thus  my  father  inherited 
a  double  portion  of  the  blood  of  the  “Fortune.”  But 
there  was  another  marriage  of  Hatch  cousins  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  my  biographical  notes  on  our  ancestral  fam¬ 
ilies  alphabetically  arranged,  and  this  marriage  again 
doubles  father’s  inheritance  from  the  “Fortune.”  But 
we  cannot  yet  leave  the  “Fortune.”  Clement  Briggs, 
then  a  young  man,  was  a  passenger.  In  direct  line  of 
father  and  son  his  successive  generations  were  Jona¬ 
than  Briggs,  Benjamin  Briggs,  William  Briggs,  and 
Esther  Briggs.  Esther  married  my  father’s  grandfather 
Russell  Gates,  and  thus  through  her  son  Louis  con¬ 
nected  my  father  with  Clement  Briggs  of  the  “For¬ 
tune.” 

In  the  ship  “Anne”  were  three  more  Pilgrim  an- 
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cestors,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Warren,  and  Fran¬ 
ces,  wife  of  William  Palmer  2nd,  with  her  daughter 
Bridget,  whose  descendants  through  their  husbands, 
to  my  father  have  already  been  traced.  My  father 
therefore,  had  five  ancestors  on  the  “Mayflower,”  three 
on  the  “Fortune,”  in  one  case  with  a  quadruple  in¬ 
heritance,  and  three  in  the  “Anne,”  making  eleven 
Pilgrim  ancestors. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  Stephen  Tracy,  his  wife 
Sarah  and  daughter  Sarah,  making  fourteen,  known 
as  Pilgrims.  See  Goodwin’s  Pilgrim  Republic,  pp.  243-4 
for  the  principle  governing  the  name  “Pilgrims,”  and 
for  the  Stephen  Tracy  family. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers : 

John  Tilley 

Bridget  Van  der  Velde  Tilley 
Elizabeth  Tilley 
John  Howland 
Richard  Warren 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warren 
William  Palmer  Sr. 

William  Palmer  Jr. 

Frances  Palmer 
Bridget  Palmer 
Clement  Briggs 
Stephen  Tracy 
Mrs.  Tryphosa  Tracy 
Sarah  Tracy 
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In  many  important  particulars  the  Pilgrims  were  a 
hundred  years  or  more  ahead  of  the  Puritans.  They 
did  not  believe  in,  or  in  their  earliest  days  practice 
religious  persecution.  They  restricted  capital  punish¬ 
ment  within  very  narrow  limits.  No  jury  among  them 
could  be  got  to  convict  an  alleged  witch,  though  it 
was  several  times  tried.  Unlike  the  Puritans,  the  Pil¬ 
grims  did  not  believe  in  a  State  church  or  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  They  had  separated  wholly  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  among  themselves  each  church, 
as  later  among  Baptists,  was  an  independent  body. 
The  Pilgrims  brought  from  Leyden  the  idea  of  public 
schools  supported  by  taxation  (then  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land)  including  the  education  of  girls.  The  families 
admitted  to  the  Pilgrim  community  were  selected  with 
extreme  care.  Goodwin  says,  page  243,  that  the  adven¬ 
turers  had  sent  in  the  “Fortune”  several  passengers  so 
unfit  for  pioneer  life  that  Bradford  “went  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  returning  them  by  the  next  ship.”  The  Puri¬ 
tans  made  no  such  selection.  The  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims 
throughout  their  independence  was  courteous,  broad, 
generous,  conciliatory,  and  peaceable,  alike  with  friend 
and  foe.  The  principles  and  practices  of  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Mayflower,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Anne  have 
survived  and  prevailed,  and  it  is  their  principles  and 
practices  and  not  those  of  the  Puritans  that  have  leav¬ 
ened  our  Republic.  I  shall  not  dissemble  my  pleasure 
in  the  rich  inheritance  of  Pilgrim  blood  that  my  father 
has  bestowed  on  my  children. 
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We  have  never  cared  for  the  small  social  distinc¬ 
tions  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  membership  in 
ancestral  societies.  If  any  of  our  descendants  should 
think  otherwise  their  title  to  such  distinction  as  there 
is  can  be  traced  in  this  chapter.  But  more  important 
is  the  scientific  value  of  these  detailed  studies  in  Ameri¬ 
can  heredity.  A  department  of  Johns  Hopkins  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  them  and  I  have  promised  Dr.  Welch  of 
Hopkins  that  when  published  I  would  send  over  to 
Hopkins  a  copy  of  these  heredity  studies. 
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OUR  FAMILY  INHERITANCE. 

\7"OUR  mother’s  parents  and  mine,  and  all  our  an- 
cestral  generations  preceding  them  are  quietly 
sleeping  in  their  graves.  They  can  never  know  that  we 
are  interested  in  them.  No  words  from  us  of  gratitude 
or  affection,  however  fervent,  can  reach  their  ears. 
Nothing  that  we  can  say  of  them  will  give  them  pleas¬ 
ing  dreams  or  in  any  way  disturb  their  profound  slum¬ 
bers.  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  John 
Adams,  who  was  accused  of  having  over-much  pride 
of  birth,  said  that  if  he  could  ever  suppose  family 
pride  to  be  excusable,  a  descent  from  a  line  of  virtuous 
independent  New  England  farmers  for  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  was  a  better  foundation  for  it  than  a  de¬ 
scent  from  regal  or  noble  scoundrels  ever  since  the 
flood.  I  reverence  and  love  these  worthy  forebears.  I 
am  interested  in  their  thoughts  and  ways  and  activities. 
Their  virtues  I  admire,  their  very  faults  serve  to  com¬ 
fort  and  amuse  me.  I  must  confess  to  greater  tran¬ 
quility  in  the  contemplation  of  my  ancestors  than  of 
my  posterity.  For  it  is  beyond  the  present  power  of 
our  silent  fathers  to  do  us  either  good  or  harm.  The 
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past  is  fixed  and  secure.  But  what  parent  can  look 
forward  to  his  unknown  posterity  however  hopefully, 
in  this  world  of  vicissitude,  without  undercurrents  of 
uncertainty  and  dread?  But  our  fathers  we  can  con¬ 
template  with  serenity,  undisturbed  by  anxiety  or  fear. 

However,  free  we  may  be,  since  we  did  not  select  our 
ancestry,  from  the  weakness  of  ancestral  pride,  no  one 
can  read  these  pages  without  perceiving  that  we  are 
unusually  fortunate  in  our  family  blood.  Nearly 
all  our  colonial  ancestors  were  freemen,  landowners, 
church  members  and  voters.  We  have  more  than  our 
share  of  civil,  military  and  church  officers,  fighting 
soldiers  and  men  of  local  trust,  responsibility  and  posi¬ 
tion.  There  is  little  hereditary  disease.  The  large  fam¬ 
ilies  are  reared  to  adult  life  with  little  infant  mortality. 
Marriages  were  usually  fortunate.  A  conspicuous  fea¬ 
ture  is  long  converging  lines  of  hereditary  longevity. 
The  number  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
blood  has  come  to  us  from  my  father  is  fourteen,  from 
some  of  whom  he  inherited  a  double  and  even  a  quad¬ 
ruple  portion. 

In  1760  our  colonial  families  emerged  into  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  family  tradition.  All  of  them  as  they  come 
thus  into  view,  answer  accurately  to  the  documentary 
picture  afforded  by  the  Colonial  records.  From  1760  to 
i860  we  have  photographic  pictures  of  our  ancestral 
families  from  their  own  letters  or  the  words  of  those 
who  knew  and  described  them  and  all  these  families 
were  true  to  the  colonial  type  as  we  have  described 
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it.  There  were  no  misfortunes,  no  failures,  a  series  of 
fortunate  marriages  rather,  which  tended  to  develop 
the  type.  In  i860  my  parents  and  the  grandparents  on 
both  sides,  and  their  immediate  forebears,  come  to 
us  laden  with  the  full  inheritance  of  character  and 
leadership  of  colonial  days. 

And  I  hope  that  the  little  gallery  of  ancestral  por¬ 
traits  that  I  leave  you  in  the  pages  which  are  to  follow 
will  not  only  gratify  you,  but  prove  to  be  a  service 
not  without  its  practical  values.  I  hope  you  will  see, 
as  I  see,  many  a  feature  in  these  old  faces,  that  are 
reproduced  in  you,  without  marked  change.  You  will 
recognize  in  their  temperaments  and  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  their  hereditary  beliefs,  their  language  and 
habits  of  thought,  their  tastes  and  customs,  very  much 
that  you,  not  knowing  them,  have  assumed  to  be  pe¬ 
culiar  to  yourselves.  In  them  indeed  you  will  see  your¬ 
selves  objectively  and  with  a  certain  detachment.  If 
I  can  draw  them,  faithfully  delineating  their  faults 
and  limitations  no  less  truly  than  their  excellencies  and 
virtues,  you  may  be  able  to  gather  much  of  encour¬ 
agement,  of  comfort  and  perhaps  something  of  warn¬ 
ing.  However  accurate  may  be  one’s  self-analysis,  how¬ 
ever  truly  he  may  know  his  own  traits,  his  faults  and 
excellencies,  there  is  great  advantage  in  knowing  also 
how  he  came  by  them.  What  a  corrective  often  it  would 
be,  if  we  could  know,  like  astronomers,  our  personal 
equation,  and  habitually  apply  the  correctives  to  the 
observations,  judgments  and  conduct  of  daily  life. 
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I  have  prepared  for  each  of  you  as  you  know,  a  per¬ 
manent  chart  of  the  names,  and  the  dates  of  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  of  my  American  ancestors,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  ascertained.  The  generations  are 
recorded  in  their  order  in  nine  concentric  circles.  The 
outer  circular  space  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  spaces  for  names.  The  names  you  see  recorded  in 
this  outer  space  belong  to  the  first  generation  of  our 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim  ancestors,  or  of  the  children  they 
brought  with  them,  with  date  of  arrival  noted  in  the 
margin. 
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THE  GATES  FAMILY  LINE. 

Dalton  found  that  the  dominant  traits  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  rarely  descend  beyond  three  generations;  but 
here  and  there  one  meets  a  family  whose  dominant 
traits  are  transmitted  through  many  generations.  Some¬ 
times  these  dominant  traits  are  even  strengthened 
through  fortuitous  intermarriage  with  other  families 
having  similar  traits.  Among  such  families  in  your 
lines  of  descent  is  the  one  whose  name  you  bear.  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  a  little  spe¬ 
cial  study  to  the  Gates  family  line,  and  to  note  its 
continuous  and  even  increasingly  dominant  character¬ 
istics  through  some  eight  or  nine  generations. 

In  the  early  town  records  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1 66 1,  the  name  of  George  Gates  appears  as  chimney- 
viewer,  elected  at  a  town  meeting  in  February  of  that 
year.  The  office  was  an  honorable  one,  sometimes  chis¬ 
eled  as  a  worthy  distinction  on  the  Puritan  gravestones. 
The  chimney-viewer  was  the  ancient  fire  commissioner 
elected  by  ballot  annually,  to  inspect  chimneys  peri¬ 
odically  and  to  see  that  certain  regulations  as  to  con¬ 
struction,  safety,  and  distance  from  inflammable  objects 
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such  as  leaves  and  limbs  were  duly  observed.  This 
young  man  was  the  progenitor  of  our  branch  of  the 
Gates  family  in  America.  He  had  a  brother  Thomas 
who  died  without  issue.  There  was  also  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  a  Stephen  Gates,  whose  line  is  distantly  related 
to  ours  and  far  more  numerous.  General  Horatio 
Gates,  the  famous  and  later  infamous  Revolutionary 
general,  left  England  five  generations  later  than  George 
Gates.  With  him  also  we  have  no  connection. 

Our  progenitor,  George  Gates,  the  chimney-viewer 
of  1 66 1,  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  He  had  mar¬ 
ried,  the  year  before,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Captain 
Nicholas  Olmstead,  a  leading  man  in  the  town.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  marriage  that  gave  him  the  small  office. 
The  Olmsteads,  Nicholas  the  son,  and  James  the  father, 
came  over  from  County  Essex,  England,  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Thomas  Hooker  party,  which  settled  first  in 
Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  and  finding  the  Boston 
Puritans  too  narrow,  created  the  sensation  of  the  time 
by  migrating  in  a  body  in  1636,  under  Hookers  lead¬ 
ership,  to  the  remote  Connecticut  River  Valley  and 
there  founding  the  town  of  Hartford.  James,  the  father, 
died  soon  after  the  Hartford  removal,  attaining  the 
distinction  of  a  brief  mention  in  Thomas  Hooker's 
diary.  Nicholas,  his  son,  an  active  and  enterprising 
man,  married  Sarah  Loomis,  also  of  the  Hartford 
group,  a  member  of  the  Loomis  family,  now  well 
known,  recently  founders  of  the  Loomis  Institute, 
which  is  a  family  memorial  on  the  ancient  Loomis 
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farm  at  Windsor  near  Hartford.  Nicholas  Olmstead 
and  Sarah  Loomis  named  their  daughter,  Sarah,  after 
the  mother.  A  full  account  of  Captain  Nicholas  Olm¬ 
stead  will  be  found  in  our  library  in  the  early  annals 
of  Hartford.  Olmstead's  College  Philosophy,  Olm¬ 
stead  s  Journey  through  the  Seaboard  Cotton  States, 
Olmstead  s  Landscape  Work  in  Central  Park,  are 
among  the  achievements  of  the  later  Olmsteads. 

There  is  a  family  tradition  that  in  boyhood  George 
Gates  was  sent  over,  perhaps  an  orphan,  to  the  care 
of  Nicholas  Olmstead.  This  tradition  led  me  to  inquire 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gates  family  in  England.  I 
turned  of  course  to  the  Hooker  parish  in  Chelmsford, 
Essex  County,  England,  and  found  an  ancient  and 
widespread  Gates  family  there  and  also  the  Olmstead 
family,  both  radiating  from  thirteenth  century  man¬ 
ors,  not  far  from  Chelmsford.  Like  other  plural  sur¬ 
names,  the  name  was  originally  in  the  singular  number, 
Gate.  The  early  signatures  are  Gate,  just  as  the  early 
signatures  of  the  Bowers  family  are  Bower.  The  family 
originated  according  to  the  history  of  Essex  County 
in  Sir  Geoffrey  Gate,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  Sir  John 
Gate  also  of  Essex  was  a  member  of  the  king's  privy 
council,  was  active  in  breaking  up  the  monasteries,  re¬ 
ceived  from  Henry  large  estates,  was  implicated  as  a 
principal  in  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  conspiracy  and  was 
one  of  the  four  leaders  who  were  beheaded.  An  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  him,  his  character,  activities,  trial 
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and  execution  will  be  found  in  Froude.  Possibly  it  was 
correspondence  between  the  Gateses  and  Olmsteads 
near  Chelmsford  that  resulted  in  sending  the  boy 
George  Gates  to  the  Hartford  home  of  Captain  Nich¬ 
olas  Olmstead.  Just  when  he  arrived  we  do  not  know. 
If  he  spent  his  youth  in  the  Olmstead  family,  he  got 
such  an  education  as  Hartford  could  give,  joined  the 
church,  and  enjoyed  the  great  ministry  of  Thomas 
Hooker — one  of  the  worthiest  preachers  and  ablest 
statesmen  of  his  time — a  man  indeed  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  whose  impress  is  deep  today  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Connecticut  and  of  the  United  States. 

In  1662  we  find  George  Gates  a  member  of  a  group 
of  a  dozen  or  twenty  young  married  men  who  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  a  hundred  dollars  in  our  currency 
a  large  tract  of  land,  of  some  thirty  thousand  acres, 
lying  half  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Hartford  and  now  called  respec¬ 
tively  Haddam  and  East  Haddam.  A  sufficient  account 
of  this  settlement  and  of  the  original  proprietors  with 
maps  and  annals  will  be  found  in  the  “History  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County,  Connecticut,"  in  my  library.  George 
Gates  moved  to  the  “East  Side"  and  there  deeded  lands 
to  his  children,  dying  in  1724  at  the  good  old  age  of 
ninety,  and  leaving  to  his  children  the  goodly  estate 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  leading  man  of  the  town.  He  represented  the 
community  in  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  twenty- 
two  times,  beginning  with  1670.  He  was  also  town 
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clerk,  first  captain  of  the  local  military  company,  and 
his  name  otherwise  appears,  always  honorably,  in  the 
records  of  the  town. 

In  going  over  the  interesting  inventory  of  his 
estate,  on  record  in  the  Hartford  Probate  Court,  I  find 
among  his  treasures  besides  his  bible  “eleven  sermon 
books.”  This  fact  reveals  something  of  the  interior 
makeup  of  this  progenitor.  The  Puritans  had  few 
books,  many  of  them  could  not  read.  Books  had  to  be 
imported  from  London  and  were  costly.  We  may  fairly 
assume  that  George  Gates  bought  these  books  of  Puri¬ 
tan  sermons  in  much  calculated  self-denial,  out  of 
hunger  of  mind  and  soul.  He  must  have  had  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  must  have  lived  in  the  unseen.  He  must  have 
been  capable  of  following  with  interest  sustained  lines 
of  abstract  reasoning.  If  he  could  devour  eleven  vol¬ 
umes  of  dry-as-dust  Puritan  sermons  of  three  hundred 
years  ago,  what  an  orgy  would  have  been  his  could 
he  have  been  turned  loose  in  a  modern  library. 

George  Gates  left  eight  sons  and  daughters,  and 
these  multiplying  for  several  generations  peopled  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  widely  with  their  descendants.  I  find 
eighty  Connecticut  Gateses  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Among  the  direct  descendants  of  George  at  Haddam 
one  notices  a  sprinkling  of  ensigns,  captains,  deacons, 
selectmen  and  representatives,  but  we  are  specially 
struck  with  the  long  line  of  Gateses  in  the  list  of  town 
clerks.  I  find  seven  of  these  worthies  almost  in  line, 
covering  a  total  of  eighty-three  years  of  service  as 
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clerks.  Let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  when  the  towns¬ 
people  wanted  a  man  with  legible  penmanship,  with 
spelling  nearly  right,  and  the  art  of  setting  down  reso¬ 
lutions  and  recitals  of  fact  in  correct  and  lucid  Eng¬ 
lish  they  chose  one  of  the  Gateses,  and  all  this  implies 
an  hereditary  taste  for  books  and  reading.  Running 
down  the  line  we  note  that  son  Daniel,  from  whom 
we  are  descended,  born  in  1680,  third  of  the  eight 
children  of  George,  was  selectman,  representative,  life¬ 
long  deacon,  rearing  with  his  wife  Rebecca  Dutton  (see 
Dutton  genealogy)  nine  children  and  dying  at  eighty- 
one.  In  mid-life  he  moved  a  few  miles  east  to  Milling¬ 
ton.  His  son  David,  our  ancestor,  born  in  1709,  attained 
a  pilgrimage  of  ninety-five  years.  He  as  deacon  handed 
on  the  Gates  tradition  to  his  son  Levi,  a  schoolmaster. 
The  family  of  his  son  Russell  Gates  used  to  ride  forty 
miles  through  the  wilderness  for  books.  This  family 
characteristic  had  lost  nothing,  but  had  gained,  rather, 
in  vigor  as  it  descended.  Russell’s  eldest  son  William, 
though  a  backwoods  boy,  was  absorbed  in  books  from 
childhood.  For  some  years  he  conducted  an  academy 
in  Maine  village.  Then  for  forty  years  he  was  the 
comfortable  pastor  of  a  quiescent  Baptist  church  in  a 
neighboring  town.  There  he  entertained  his  abundant 
leisure  with  the  dryest  of  books,  linguistic,  theological, 
and  other.  It  used  to  be  whispered  in  my  boyhood  with 
awe,  that  ‘‘Uncle  William”  had  mastered  eight  lan¬ 
guages.  Some  of  my  old  Greek  and  Hebrew  books 
came  down  through  my  father  from  him.  Without 
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having  seen  the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse  except  as 
teacher,  he  was  given  a  degree  for  his  learning  by 
Madison  University,  now  Colgate.  Without  ambition, 
without  interest  in  visible  things,  William  Gates  lived 
among  his  books  at  cost  of  all  practical  efficiency. 
We  shall  meet  this  family  characteristic  in  later  pages. 
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THE  GATES-BRIGGS  FAMILIES. 

WHAT  is  now  Broome  County,  New  York,  with 
Binghamton  as  its  chief  town,  was  not  uninvit¬ 
ing  to  hardy  settlers,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 
The  climate  was  healthy,  the  surface  high,  rolling  and 
well  drained,  the  valleys  deep  and  sheltered,  the  soil 
of  clay  and  gravel  though  not  rich,  was  not,  like  New 
England,  covered  with  boulders;  copious  streams  af¬ 
forded  many  waterpowers,  while  valuable  timber 
awaited  the  axe  of  the  woodsman.  This  timber,  whether 
sawn  or  in  great  log  rafts,  was  easy  and  cheap  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  tidewater  down  the  Susquehanna  River, 
with  its  full  banks  in  springtime.  This  river  wound 
its  way  through  the  county  so  variously  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  nearly  every  section.  The  hemlock  bark  invited 
the  coming  of  many  tanneries.  Abundance  of  game  af¬ 
forded  a  partial  support  while  the  settler  was  getting 
his  foothold. 

The  Susquehanna,  after  uniting  with  the  Chenango 
coming  in  from  the  north  at  Binghamton,  flows  west¬ 
ward.  About  eight  miles  west  of  Binghamton  it  receives 
a  small  affluent  called  Nanticoke  Creek,  flowing  in 
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from  the  north  through  a  pleasant  valley  some  twelve 
miles  in  length  with  sides  ascending  now  gently,  now 
abruptly  to  high  hills.  It  is  the  upper  half  of  this  pleas¬ 
ing  valley,  which  soon  divides  into  two  valleys  that 
the  present  township  of  Maine,  Broome  County,  em¬ 
braces.  So  late  as  1795  this  was  a  wilderness,  a  virgin 
forest  of  hemlock,  maple,  and  beech,  without  path 
or  habitation,  the  unmolested  home  of  wild  game, 
deer  and  fur-bearing  animals.  The  Indians  had  beep 
dispossessed  and  removed,  and  recently  the  tract  had 
been  surveyed  into  squares  of  three  hundred  acres  each, 
and  these  had  passed,  duly  plotted  and  numbered  on 
the  map,  into  the  hands  of  New  England  land  specu¬ 
lators  eager  for  profits.  Into  this  wilderness  valley  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1795  and  1825  my  forebears,  from 
widely  separated  New  England  ancestral  homes  hap¬ 
pened  to  draw  together  and  to  settle  within  acquain¬ 
tanceship  with  each  other.  First  to  come  was  your 
great-great  grandfather  and  his  wife,  Russell  Gates  and 
Esther  Briggs  Gates.  These  are  the  earliest  of  my  an¬ 
cestors  to  come  into  distinct  view,  for  my  father  and 
mother  in  early  life  knew  them  both  and  this  knowl¬ 
edge  was  enriched  by  intimate  family  tradition. 

As  early  probably  as  1793  Russell  Gates  and  his 
wife  Esther  had  settled  in  Broome  County,  and  Russell 
in  search  of  a  suitable  location  had  explored  the  Nan- 
ticoke  Valley.  Eight  miles  up  the  creek  the  valley  rose 
somewhat  and  broadened,  with  excellent  timber,  soil 
and  drainage,  and  here  also  the  creek  afforded  a  small 
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water  power.  Pleased  with  the  prospect  he  bought  the 
tract  and  as  soon  as  possible  put  up  thereon  the  usual 
log  house  chinked  with  clay.  Two  or  three  years  later 
with  wife  Esther  and  baby  boy  William,  cutting  a 
rude  passageway  for  his  ox  team  and  cart,  Russell 
slowly  made  his  way  northward  to  his  backwoods 
home.  The  scene  is  perfectly  typical,  repeated  in  those 
years  thousands  of  times  in  New  York  and  westward. 

Let  us  get  a  little  acquainted  with  Russell  and 
Esther.  Russell  was  born  in  1766  in  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut,  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  His  forefathers 
for  four  generations  had  been  among  the  officers  of 
the  township  and  of  its  several  hamlets  and  churches. 
His  father  Levi  and  grandfather  David  had,  however, 
sold  out  all  their  property  in  Haddam  in  1778  when 
Russell  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  with  the  proceeds, 
some  three  hundred  pounds,  had  purchased  several 
contiguous  tracts  of  land  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Hartford  township,  Washington  County,  New  York. 
A  few  years  ago  we  visited  the  old  Gates  farm  there, 
some  miles  due  east  from  Fort  Ann.  My  father  used 
to  tell  me  how  his  grandfather  Russell  said  that  when 
a  boy  he  could  hear  the  morning  and  evening  gun  at 
Fort  Ann,  and  how  he  used  to  carry  the  grist  to  mill 
astride  a  sack  of  corn,  balanced  on  the  back  of  their 
horse.  The  father  Levi  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  1  judge, 
a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  man.  He  came  to  believe 
that  the  practice  of  sprinkling  for  immersion  was  un- 
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scriptural  and  that  infant  baptism  was  a  relic  of 
popery.  He  withdrew  from  the  Congregational  Church, 
became  a  Baptist  and  in  that  faith  brought  up  his 
family.  Our  traditional  Baptist  creed  originated  with 
him.  The  first  Christian  church  of  Washington  County 
founded  in  1789  was  Baptist.  It  stood  not  far  from 
Levi  Gates’s  home,  and  he  quite  likely  was  influential 
in  bringing  it  about.  The  son  Russell  Gates  was  not 
to  spend  his  life,  however,  in  Washington  County.  As 
a  young  man  he  struck  out  for  himself,  working  his 
way  southward  as  far  as  Columbia  County,  where  at 
Canaan,  New  York,  near  the  Massachusetts  State  line, 
and  about  five  miles  west  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
he  married  Esther  Briggs,  March  8,  1792.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  young  couple  started  westwards,  doubtless 
with  an  ox  team  and  covered  wagon,  to  find  their 
life  home.  Reaching  Broome  County  they  got  employ¬ 
ment  about  four  miles  west  of  Binghamton  on  a  farm 
connected  with  a  spacious  Colonial  hotel  called,  since 
1840  the  Washington  House.  It  is  still  standing.  Here 
during  several  years  they  prepared  for  the  Nanticoke 
forest  home,  to  which  we  saw  them  moving. 

The  Briggs  family  originated  in  Clement  Briggs,  of 
whom  I  am  the  ninth  in  descent.  He  came  to  Plymouth 
in  the  "Fortune”  in  1621.  The  many  branches  of  this 
well-known  and  prolific  stock  are  distributed  widely  in 
this  country.  One  of  them  gave  a  Governor  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Esther  was  born  in  Dighton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1761,  and  was  therefore  five  years  older  than  her 
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husband.  I  presume  she  did  not  look  it,  for  my  father 
used  to  say  that  she  successfully  concealed  the  fact 
from  her  husband  during  the  forty-seven  years  of  their 
married  life.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Briggs 
and  his  wife  Esther  Talbot  Briggs,  daughter  of  neigh¬ 
bor  Jacob  Talbot  and  wife  Joanna  Pratt.  William 
Briggs,  partly  by  inheritance,  partly  by  purchase  from 
five  or  six  sisters  and  a  brother  or  two  had  acquired 
about  1744  all  the  land  of  his  father  Benjamin  Briggs, 
whose  executor  he  was.  In  1759  he  sold  his  property  in 
Dighton,  but  remained  there  for  some  years  after.  He 
then  moved  away  and  we  do  not  strike  his  trail  until 
we  meet  his  sons  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts, 
as  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Esther  names 
her  first  born,  William,  after  her  father,  and  fifty  years 
later  told  our  family  genealogist  too  briefly  of  her 
birth  and  parentage.  Esther  had  one  marked  peculi¬ 
arity.  It  was  her  extraordinary  vitality.  All  her  life  it 
kept  her  younger  than  her  years.  She  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  eighty-nine,  and  two  of  her  sons,  Cyrus  and 
William,  reached  respectively  eighty-five  and  eighty- 
seven. 

Russell  and  Esther  are  hard  workers.  Acre  by  acre, 
Russell  clears  the  farm  with  axe  and  oxen.  They  plant 
an  orchard,  they  build  a  dam  and  a  saw  mill,  and  at 
length  erect  a  large  frame  house  and  begin  to  surround 
themselves  with  comforts.  Neighbors  move  in  and  with 
them  church  and  school  are  started  and  the  beginnings 
of  social  life.  Russell  was  chosen  deacon,  conducts  the 
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funerals  of  the  neighborhood,  is  invited  here  and  there 
to  officiate  as  lay  preacher.  His  advice  is  sought.  He 
composes  quarrels.  He  is  everywhere  respected,  and  as 
age  advances,  venerated.  A  strong  and  active  man  of 
seventy-three,  with  long-lived  ancestors,  and  good  ex¬ 
pectation  of  life,  he  died  unexpectedly  of  an  acute 
disease,  making  his  will  only  four  days  before  the 
end.  He  left  money  by  this  will  to  the  Baptist  Church 
of  which  he  was  leader  and  deacon  and  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, — one  of  the  first 
bequests  made  in  America  for  this  cause.  Among  our 
ancestral  papers  left  by  my  father  is  a  collection  of 
Russell’s  pious  sayings  in  his  last  hours  facing  death. 
They  are  such  as  became  an  orthodox  Puritan  of 
steady  faith,  of  humble  reverence,  and  of  pure  and 
innocent  life. 

Russell  Gates  was  a  kindly,  pious,  prudent,  in¬ 
dustrious  man  of  sound  sense,  given  to  reflection,  not 
without  imagination,  and  standing  well  above  his 
neighbors  in  intelligence  and  general  esteem.  Living 
alone  for  many  years  in  the  deep  woods,  Russell  and 
Esther  nevertheless  knew  the  need  and  value  of  in¬ 
struction  and  they  appreciated  books.  They  themselves 
taught  their  sons  all  that  schools  had  given  them. 
There  was  a  library  at  Owego,  twenty  miles  away,  of 
which  they  and  their  children  availed  themselves  for 
the  exchange  of  books,  going  to  and  fro  on  horseback. 
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THE  PAYNE-HATCH  FAMILY. 

TT  was  twenty  years  after  Russell  and  Esther  Gates 
settled  in  the  Nanticoke  Valley  before  our  next  an- 
cestral  family  moved  in.  This  family  consisted  of  a 
physician.  Dr.  Peter  Paine,  with  his  wife — his  own 
cousin,  Lucy  Hatch.  They  settled  in  the  valley  called 
East  Maine  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Nanticoke  in 
1817  bringing  with  them  among  other  children,  an 
interesting  daughter  Emily,  then  thirteen  years  old. 
Dr.  Peter  Paine  was  born  in  1780  near  Kent  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  the  extreme  northwestern  county  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Our  traditions  are  that  as  a  boy  he  worked 
in  his  father’s  iron  works  and  his  special  business  was 
to  head  wrought  iron  nails.  He  studied  medicine  under 
his  uncle.  Dr.  Osias  Hatch,  his  mother’s  brother,  in 
Kent,  Connecticut.  In  1800  he  married  his  cousin  Lucy 
Hatch,  daughter  of  Esbon  Hatch  another  brother  of 
his  mother,  and  in  1808  the  couple  removed  to  Her¬ 
kimer  County,  New  York,  and  thence  as  above  in  1817 
to  Broome  County  in  the  Nanticoke  Valley.  Dr.  Paine 
left  there  soon  after  1825,  I  think,  removing  first  to 
Chenango  County,  New  York,  and  in  1837  to  Belvi- 
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dere,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  i86i  at  the  advanced 
age  of  8i.  My  father  has  described  Dr.  Paine  to  me 
as  a  man  of  much  charm  of  manner,  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  ability,  but  as  an  unbeliever  in  religion.  By 
this  statement,  however,  father  meant  no  more  than 
that  Dr.  Paine  did  not  accept  the  current  Puritan 
orthodoxy  of  his  time.  As  for  us,  we  are  inclined  to 
forgive  him  these  reasonable  doubts,  and  our  curiosity 
is  stimulated  to  learn  more  about  the  man  who  a  cen- 
tury  ago,  had  the  intellectual  insight  and  the  moral 
courage  to  challenge  in  the  modern  spirit,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Calvinism.  Fortunately  I  find  among  my 
father’s  papers  an  old  letter  of  Dr.  Peter  Paine’s  which 
satisfies  in  part  our  curiosity.  This  letter  belongs  to 
the  correspondence  between  the  father  Dr.  Peter  Paine 
and  the  daughter  Emily  Paine  Gates  after  the  removal 
of  the  father  to  Belvidere.  The  bundle  of  old  yellow 
letters  from  which  I  take  this,  is  interesting  also,  as 
forming  the  very  earliest  ancestral  letters  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Peter 
Paine  written  on  January  19,  1839,  when  Dr.  Paine 
was  fifty-nine  years  of  age  and  destined  to  live  for 
twenty-two  years  more.  It  is  to  his  daughter  Emily 
Paine  Gates,  then  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  has 
been  urging  him  in  a  letter  to  embrace  religion,  by 
which  she  means  her  particular  form  of  religious  faith, 
the  only  creed,  in  her  belief,  which  could  assure  salva¬ 
tion.  She  trembles  for  the  souls  of  her  parents.  The 
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answering  letter  is  in  part  as  follows.  Observe  the  state¬ 
ly  style  characteristic  of  that  'period. 

Dear  Emily: 

Through  the  beneficence  of  Providence  1  am  so  far 
recovered  from  a  distressing  sickness  as  to  be  able  to 
do  some  business,  and  to  have  the  happiness  of  ad¬ 
dressing  you  as  1  now  do.  It  is  not  probably  in  the 
destiny  of  your  aged  parents,  ever  to  experience  the 
still  greater  happiness  of  a  personal  interview  and 
embrace  our  dear  and  absent  daughter.  If  permitted  so 
to  do,  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  infirmities  com¬ 
mon  to  age,  admonish  us  that  every  future  enjoy¬ 
ment  must  be  on  the  confines  of  the  grave,  and  there¬ 
fore  brief.  A  few  days  more  and  our  mortal  remains 
mingle  with  the  dust  and  our  good  and  evil  deeds  alike 
forgotten  by  the  world,  and  our  immortal  souls  so 
disposed  of,  as  may  please  the  Author  of  our  existence. 
Although  I  think  more  of  the  future  than  at  former 
periods,  yet  I  am  as  formerly,  fully  of  the  belief,  that 
we  should  not  settle  down  with  gloomy  despair  of 
future  good,  but  believe  in  the  declaration  which  tes¬ 
tifies,  that  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 
There  is  joy  and  peace  in  believing  so — a  peace  which 
in  my  opinion  exceeds  that  which  the  partisan  sec¬ 
tarian  experiences,  in  his  zeal  to  propagate  and  main¬ 
tain  a  favorite  dogma,  or  a  fashionable  doctrine.  With 
this  view,  and  the  belief  that  the  various  parties  or 
sects,  instituted  by  the  ingenuity  of  men,  to  excite 
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feelings  not  compatible  with  toleration  or  congenial 
to  charity,  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  attach  my  person 
or  sentiments  to  any  of  them.  I  believe  there  is  a  more 
glorious  church,  a  church  as  extended  as  the  infinite 
empire  of  God,  which  is  made  manifest  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  on  indifferent  matters. 
It  closes  with  the  words:  ”I  remain,  dear  daughter, 
your  affectionate  father,  Peter  Paine.”  In  his  later  life 
Dr.  Paine  became  as  sceptical  of  the  value  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  medicine  then  current  as  he  was  of  Calvinism. 
His  practice  almost  eliminated  the  usual  drugs,  rightly 
so,  as  we  with  fuller  light  now  know,  and  confined  it¬ 
self  mainly  to  nursing  and  hygiene.  Thus  Dr.  Paine 
was  no  blind  follower  of  current  traditions.  He  ob¬ 
served  and  reflected.  He  had  the  spirit  if  not  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  research.  He  inquired,  weighed  and  judged  for 
himself,  and  was  perhaps  of  all  our  ancestors  the  most 
modern.  His  letters  disclose  acquaintance  with  books, 
and  an  ear  for  rhythm.  He  was  a  man  of  culture, 
urbanity,  independence  of  mind  and  emancipation 
from  tradition,  modern  in  spirit,  views  and  manners. 

The  Paine  family,  now  widely  distributed,  originated 
in  Stephen  Paine  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  1638, 
one  of  the  few  Puritans  of  wealth,  bringing  with  him 
“four  servants.”  Our  line  runs  through  his  son  Stephen, 
then  John,  then  Ezekiel  to  another  John,  an  iron 
founder  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  father  of  our 
Dr.  Peter  Paine.  Hon.  Sereno  Paine,  a  leader  in  Con- 
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gress,  now  deceased,  was  of  the  New  Milford  stock. 
The  Paine  family  was  never  markedly  religious,  and 
they  tended  throughout  all  the  generations  to  manu¬ 
facture,  trade,  or  semi-occasionally,  to  professional  life 
rather  than  to  farming.  The  early  records  with  their 
frequent  references  to  the  first  Stephen's  large  land 
purchases  from  the  Indians  give  the  impression  that 
he  came  over  to  secure  a  large  landed  estate. 

So  much  for  the  Paines.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Lucy 
Hatch  Paine,  the  wife  and  first  cousin  of  Dr.  Peter 
Paine,  three  years  his  senior,  whom  he  married  in 
1800  at  Kent,  Connecticut.  My  father  has  written 
down  for  us  her  story.  I  give  it  in  his  own  language: — 

‘Tucy  Hatch  was  born  in  Wyoming  (the  Wyoming 
Valley),  Pennsylvania,  in  April  1777.  Her  parents  were 
Esbon  and  Elizabeth  Church  Hatch  who  emigrated 
from  Kent,  Connecticut,  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania  shortly  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Esbon  died  of  smallpox  in  an  epidemic  of  that  dis¬ 
ease  that  was  very  fatal  in  the  spring  of  1778  and 
Elizabeth  soon  followed  him.  Lucy  was  the  youngest 
of  their  children,  thus  orphaned,  and  was  taken  by  a 
Mrs.  Yale,  a  young  wife  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
other  children  were  also  sheltered  among  neighboring 
families.  A  brother  and  sister  of  the  deceased  Esbon 
Hatch  soon  came  to  take  the  children  back  to  New 
England.  The  brother  (Benjamin,  born  1752)  was 
pleased  with  the  country,  remained,  married,  and  was 
killed  July  3,  1778,  in  the  Massacre  of  Wyoming.  (See 
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Miner’s  History  of  Wyoming.)  The  sister  returned  to 
Connecticut  with  the  four  older  children,  Lucy  remain¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Yale,  who  had  become  so  attached  to 
her  as  to  be  unwilling  to  give  her  up.  Mrs.  Yale’s  hus¬ 
band  was  killed  in  the  massacre  but  she  herself  escaped 
with  the  child  in  her  arms.  In  her  flight  she  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  seeing  a  horse  on 
the  opposite  side,  laid  down  the  child  and  waded  across, 
and  finding  the  horse  to  be  one  of  their  own,  recrossed 
the  river,  and  taking  the  child  mounted  the  horse  and 
without  saddle  or  bridle  pursued  her  lonely  and  peril¬ 
ous  flight  through  the  wilderness.  After  much  suffering 
and  want  she  reached  her  husband’s  friends  in  eastern 
Connecticut.  Her  father-in-law,  Yale,  though  a  man  of 
wealth,  refused  to  sustain  his  son’s  widow.  Having  soon 
a  posthumous  infant  of  her  own,  she  was  obliged  after 
a  hard  struggle  to  carry  Lucy,  then  in  her  third  year, 
to  her  grandmother,  (Mehitable  Hubbell)  Hatch  in 
Connecticut.  But  Mrs.  Yale  exacted  a  promise  that  the 
child  should  be  returned  to  her  if  she  should  ever  be 
in  circumstances  to  provide  for  her.  The  child  con¬ 
tinued  with  her  grandmother  until  she  was  eight  years 
old,  when  she  was  sent  to  live  with  her  great-uncle. 
Captain  Jethro  Hatch  of  Kent,  Connecticut,  with  whom 
she  remained  until  she  was  eighteen.  She  then  learned 
the  tailoring  business,  by  which  she  supported  herself 
until  her  marriage  which  took  place  when  she  was  in 
her  twenty-third  year.” 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  the  Yale  family. 
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Among  the  killed  in  the  massacre  I  find  the  name  of 
Ozias  Yale.  He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  Jan¬ 
uary  14,  1747,  and  was  thirty-one  when  killed.  (See 
History  of  Wallingford,  now  Meriden,  Connecticut.)  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  further  trace  of  the  sweet  and 
brave  women  to  whose  heroism  we  owe  so  much. 

Lucy  Hatch  Paine  died  in  Belvidere,  Illinois,  in 
1869,  in  her  ninety-third  year,  and  it  was  from  her 
own  lips  that  my  father  who  visited  her  there  wrote 
the  story  of  her  infancy  and  youth.  Her  daughter 
Melissa,  born  in  1808  lived  to  be  ninety-two  and  in 
my  youth  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  my  father’s 
family.  The  Hatch  family  dates  from  1638  when 
Thomas  Hatch  with  Grace,  his  wife,  settled  in  Yar¬ 
mouth  with  their  son  Jonathan,  born  1624.  His  son 
Benjamin  was  born  in  1655,  who  became  the  father 
of  Captain  Timothy,  born  1695.  He  came  to  Kent,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1740,  with  his  wife  Deborah  Newcomb 
Hatch,  and  was  a  man  of  much  local  consideration. 
Sylvanus  his  son,  born  1717,  married  Mehitabel  Hub- 
bell,  and  among  their  many  children  are  Elizabeth  who 
married  John  Paine  the  father  of  Peter,  and  Esbon 
whose  daughter  Lucy  married  the  cousin  Peter.  The 
Hatches  were  all  earnest  church  people,  inclined  to 
thrift  and  to  prodigious  families,  but  otherwise  there 
seems  nothing  special  to  record  of  them. 
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THE  BOWERS-SAWIN  FAMILY. 

T  HAVE  spoken  of  the  Gates-Briggs,  and  of  the 
Paine-Hatch  families  which  converging  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  settled  by  chance  near  together  in  the  Nanti- 
coke  Valley  in  Broome  County,  New  York.  I  come  now 
to  the  third  family  group  of  ancestors  of  the  same 
generation — the  Bowers-Sawin  group.  This  family 
group  lived  and  died  in  New  Hampshire  and  it  was 
their  son  Gardner  Sawin  Bowers  only,  who  as  a  young 
unmarried  man  settled  in  the  Nanticoke  Valley  as  the 
representative  of  the  family.  It  was  the  parents  of 
Gardner  Sawin  Bowers  that  belonged  to  the  generation 
of  my  great  grandparents  that  we  have  been  and  are 
studying.  So  we  now  describe  them,  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  a  word  about  their  New  England  lineage. 

Nehemiah  Bowers  was  born  in  1752,  fourteen  years 
earlier  than  Russell  Gates  and  twenty-eight  years 
earlier  than  Dr.  Peter  Paine.  His  birthplace  was 
Lunenburg,  Mass.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Leaving  his  plow  as  minuteman  he 
fought  at  Lexington  and  at  Bunker  Hill  and  later 
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was  a  member  of  Washington's  army  investing  Boston. 
We  have  a  brief  record  of  his  soldier  life  in  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution"  and  in  the  pension 
records  of  his  widow.  His  father  died  in  1756  in  the 
French  war,  and  his  mother  soon  remarried.  His  boy¬ 
hood  and  youth  were  hard.  He  was  bound  out  until 
of  age,  when  he  was  to  receive  one  hundred  pounds, 
but  was  able  to  collect  only  six  coppers.  After  he  had 
been  mustered  out  of  the  army  he  went  to  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Mass.,  where  he  married  Sarah  Sawin  July  8, 
1776.  With  her  and  her  little  dowry  of  money  and  a 
very  precious  dovvry  of  hereditary  longevity,  he  moved 
to  a  piece  of  wild  land  near  Rindge,  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of 
that  state.  Here  at  first  in  great  privation,  Nehemiah 
and  his  wife  reared  their  family  of  nine  children, 
gradually  improving  the  farm,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries.  He  was  selectman  for  Rindge  in  1796. 
He  spent  his  later  years  in  comfort  and  plenty,  a 
respected  citizen,  and  died  in  1828  at  seventy-six. 

Sarah  Sawin,  his  wife,  born  in  1756,  died  in  1856 
in  her  hundredth  year,  the  longest  lived  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.  My  mother  in  her  childhood,  as  we  shall  see, 
knew  the  old  lady  and  she  kept  in  touch  with  her  for 
some  twenty  years  thereafter.  Mother  used  to  describe 
her  as  a  rather  small  but  wonderfully  bright  woman 
and  at  eighty  active  in  mind  and  body.  She  was  of 
excellent  family,  as  appears  from  the  long  and  ful¬ 
some  account  of  her  and  of  them,  in  the  Sawin  Gene- 
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alogy,  accessible  in  the  libraries.  She  gave  vigor,  health 
and  longevity  to  her  children,  rearing  the  nine  without 
the  loss  of  one,  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Several 
of  them  became  teachers,  and  all  of  them  had  char¬ 
acter,  energy,  ability  and  all  the  personal  and  social 
culture  available  in  their  country  home  at  the  time. 

The  Bowers  line  was  extremely  virile.  It  stamped 
its  impress  indelibly  on  succeeding  generations  and 
transmitted  its  qualities  to  collateral  lines.  In  this 
country  the  family  originated  with  George  Bower,  who 
with  wife  Barbara  and  several  children  first  appears  in 
the  public  records  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1637,  when 
he  bought  considerable  land.  Next  we  find  him  in 
Plymouth  with  more  land  and  cash.  He  builds  the  first 
jail  there,  is  partner  in  the  first  ship  built,  is  fined  for 
too  free  criticism  of  the  town  authorities,  and  has  a 
lawsuit  with  a  neighbor  over  a  boundary  line.  Later 
he  moves  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  his  wife  Barbara  dies 
in  1644  five  years  later  he  marries  Elizabeth 
Withington,  of  good  family  nearby.  He  is  later  fined 
for  voting  without  being  a  citizen  and  again  for  tear¬ 
ing  up  a  deed  he  has  given  to  his  son  Benanuel, — a 
passionate  and  irascible  man,  we  guess,  using  hand  and 
tongue  too  freely,  but  a  man  of  mechanical  ability, 
substance  and  energy.  These  qualities  crop  out  occa¬ 
sionally  along  down  the  line.  Our  Grandfather  Gardner 
was  a  close  copy  of  him  with  improvements.  George 
Bower  died  in  1656  and  his  “loving  friend”  and  we 
may  add  distinguished  friend,  Thomas  Danforth,  who 
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likewise  married  a  Withington,  sister  of  Elizabeth,  was 
his  executor. 

The  fruit  of  the  Withington  marriage  was  one  child 
only, — Jerathmael,  born  in  1650.  From  him  we  are 
descended.  He  became  a  prominent  man,  several  times 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court,  was 
twice  defeated  for  the  Governor’s  Council,  was  a 
“noted  Indian  fighter’’  according  to  the  records  of 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  lies  buried,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Indian  Wars,  a  citizen  widely  known  and 
respected.  His  half-brother  Benanuel  Bowers  married 
a  sister  or  cousin  of  the  President  of  Harvard,  became 
a  Baptist,  and  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Boston 
Puritans.  Much  is  made  of  him  and  his  sufferings  in 
Baptist  history.  But  Jerathmael  did  not  share  his  half- 
brother’s  heresies.  He  died  in  1724,  at  Groton,  near 
Chelmsford,  now  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
lived  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Who  his  wife  Elizabeth 
was  has  been  and  still  is  an  unsolved  problem  to  all 
Bowers  genealogists.  She  has  been  advertised  for,  and 
I  have  given  the  question  much  time  and  research. 

One  observes  Jerathmael’s  military  record,  his  po¬ 
litical  aspirations  and  his  ready  leadership.  All  will 
reappear  undiminished  in  our  grandfather  Gardner 
Sawin  Bowers.  Jerathmael’s  son  Samuel,  one  of  six 
children  is  our  ancestor,  a  tailor  and  farmer,  but  we 
know  little  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  link  in 
the  chain.  I  need  only  record  his  marriage  in  1709 
with  a  very  worthy  girl,  Esther  Sawtelle,  of  Groton, 
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daughter  of  Obadiah,  whose  children,  both  brothers 
and  sisters,  loved  Esther  and  fondly  named  their 
daughters  for  her. 

Of  the  eight  children  of  Samuel  Bowers,  Nehemiah, 
born  in  ijig,  was  our  ancestor.  He  married  Sarah 
Larrabee  in  1745  and  by  1756  had  become  the  father 
of  six  little  children.  Then  the  French  and  Indian  War 
broke  out  and  the  Bewers’  blood  in  Nehemiah  drove 
him,  as  we  can  now  see  more  clearly  than  he  did,  to 
enlistment.  Leaving  his  wife  and  little  family  to  what 
might  befall  them,  he  became  a  soldier  and  scout  and 
for  a  time  was  stationed  at  Fort  William  Henry  on 
Lake  George.  There  he  seems  to  have  contracted  the 
walking  typhoid,  to  have  secured  his  discharge  on 
account  of  this  illness,  to  have  become  worse,  and  on 
the  way  home  to  have  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
the  late  fall  of  1756.  His  widow  married  soon  after,  a 
not  unworthy  man,  but  the  poor  children  had  a  hard 
time  of  it. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Nehemiah  the  second,  father 
of  our  Gardner,  but  of  him,  his  Revolutionary  service, 
his  marriage  to  Sarah  Sawin,  I  have  spoken.  And  so 
after  our  brief  excursion  up  the  Bowers  line  we  find 
that  Gardner  Sawin  Bowers  was  a  visible  embodiment 
of  his  ancestry  in  all  his  tastes,  characteristics,  and 
activities,  with  very  considerable  advantages  over 
them,  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sawins.  We  shall  see 
more  of  him  later,  and  are  prepared  to  find  some  of 
his  dominant  Bowers  traits  in  his  children  and  in 
ourselves. 
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THE  TAYLOR-DINSMORE  FAMILY. 

^'T^HE  last  of  our  ancestral  families  arrived  in  the 
Nanticoke  Valley  in  1825,  some  eight  years  later 
than  Dr.  Paine  and  perhaps  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  wilderness  settlement  of  Russell  Gates.  This  was 
the  Taylor-Dinsmore  family,  making  their  home  about 
three  miles  down  the  creek  from  the  Gates  farm.  They 
also,  like  the  Bowerses,  came  from  New  Hampshire, 
though  the  families  knew  nothing  of  each  other  there. 
Andrew  Taylor  was  born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  very  same  year  as  Russell  Gates, — 1766.  In  early 
life  he  bought  a  farm  in  Bennington,  now  Francestown, 
New  Hampshire.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Sarah 
Dane  in  Bennington,  which  we  will  hereafter  call  Fran¬ 
cestown,  he  married  Jane  Dinsmore,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Sarah  Dickey  Dinsmore,  of  that  fine  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Jane,  or  Jenny  as  she  was  always  called,  was 
born  in  1777  and  was  thus  eleven  years  laite^h^n  her 
husband.  They  were  married  in  1799,  and  the  first 
twenty  years  of  their  married  life  brought  them  ten 
children.  They  had  a  productive  farm,  a  fine  orchard 
and  a  charming  colonial  brick  house  at  Francestown. 
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Boston  architects  have  visited  this  house  as  offering 
colonial  models  within  and  without.  It  still  stands,  no 
worse  for  wear  and  some  years  ago  I  visited  it  with 
your  uncle  Mont.  With  his  large  family  of  boys  and 
girls,  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  Andrew 
Taylor  thought  it  wise  to  sell  out  and  move  to  the 
new  country  of  central  New  York  where  land  was 
cheaper  if  not  better.  It  is  said  that  he  always  after¬ 
wards  regretted  this  move.  But  he  had  means  to  build 
one  of  the  best  residences  then  in  Broome  County,  and 
from  the  first  was  a  man  of  substance  and  influence  in 
his  then  frontier  home.  Andrew  Taylor’s  children  in¬ 
herited  from  their  father  and  mother  three  character¬ 
istic  and  notable  qualities.  The  first  1  mention  was  a 
keen  insight  into  character.  Andrew  was  a  reader  of 
men.  Along  with  this,  he  had  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
he  exercised  his  talents  freely  on  his  neighbors,  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  characterize  and  whose  peculiari¬ 
ties  he  would  take  off,  in  ironical  phrases  so  pat  and 
so  descriptive  that  his  characterizations  would  get  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  neighborhood  and  cling  to  their  victims 
so  long  as  they  lived.  A  second  noticeable  character¬ 
istic  was  a  love  and  appreciation  of  beauty.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  taste  with  which  he  built,  adorned,  and 
furnished  his  New  Hampshire  home.  He  spent  his  spare 
money  in  costly  furniture  for  those  times,  and  things 
of  beauty  with  which  to  adorn  his  home.  While  living 
in  Francestown  he  would  visit  Boston  to  make  his  pur¬ 
chases.  But  the  most  valuable  and  admirable  quality 
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of  Andrew  Taylor  was  a  demonstrative  and  intense 
love  of  his  children.  This  precious  endowment  has 
descended  to  our  own  home  as  a  gift  from  him.  His 
life  centered  in  his  home,  his  family  and  his  children. 
Andrew  Taylor  had  been  brought  up  in  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  town  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and  there  his 
ancestors  in  all  lines  direct  and  collateral  had  lived  for 
a  hundred  years.  Neither  he  nor  they  had  ever  been 
frontiersmen.  The  Beverly  Taylors  always  made  fortu¬ 
nate  marriages.  They  were  allied  with  the  best  families 
round  about.  They  were  trained  in  the  urbanities  and 
the  broader  vision  which  such  a  family  history  was 
adapted  to  give.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  her 
grandfather  Taylor  was  one  of  the  finest  looking  men 
she  had  ever  seen.  His  children  were  handsome.  Several 
of  his  daughters  were  beautiful.  One  in  particular, 
Mary  Jane,  whose  daguerreotype  I  have  been  familiar 
with  from  boyhood,  was  a  very  beautiful  woman.  My 
grandmother,  Achsah  Taylor  Bowers,  must  have  been 
comely  in  her  youth.  My  mother  had  a  highly  refined, 
interesting,  animated,  and  intelligent  face,  very  attrac¬ 
tive  in  her  girlhood,  and  all  the  Taylor  girls  were 
graceful  and  shapely.  Andrew  Taylor  was  unlike  any 
other  ancestor  of  ours  in  that  he  was  socially  perhaps 
somewhat  ambitious,  a  trait  a  little  out  of  place  on 
the  frontier.  There  was  then  of  course  no  “Society”  in 
Broome  County  in  the  present  meaning  of  the  term. 
There  was  no  wealth,  no  learning,  no  pride  of  birth, 
no  exclusiveness.  The  whole  population  associated  to- 
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gether  socially  on  a  level.  Nobody  thought  of  social 
distinctions.  But  my  uncle  Mont  tells  me  that  Andrew 
Taylor  was  somewhat  exclusive  in  his  social  tastes. 
I  think  there  was  nothing  of  this  in  the  Dinsmores. 
Family  love  and  taste  for  refinement  and  beauty  in 
his  surroundings,  and  a  keen  eye  in  character  analysis 
were  Andrew  Taylor’s  special  virtues. 

The  Taylors  lost  nothing  by  the  Dinsmore  union. 
Jenny  Dinsmore  belonged  to  a  rather  distinguished 
family.  The  Dinsmores  were  late  arrivals  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  they  are  in  some  ways  an  interesting  and 
important  family.  They  bring  a  pure  Scotch'  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  blood.  The  Dinsmore  genealogy  says 
they  lived  on  the  Tweed  where  “Laird”  Dinsmore,  as 
he  was  called,  was  a  follower  of  Douglas.  John  Dins¬ 
more,  his  son,  emigrated  about  1650  as  a  youth,  to 
Ireland,  and  there  in  Ulster  he  reared  a  family.  In 
County  Antrim  in  Ulster  some  of  his  descendants  still 
live,  and  there  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-nine. 
His  eldest  son,  John,  born  in  1761,  came  to  America 
in  1719  to  find  a  new  home,  leaving  his  family  very 
wisely  meantime,  until  he  could  make  them  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  New  World.  Landing  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
captured  there  by  Indians,  he  escaped,  settled  in  Lon¬ 
donderry,  New  Hampshire,  with  the  other  Scotch  in 
1723,  and  soon  after  brought  over  his  family.  Robert, 
his  son,  born  in  Ireland  in  1692,  married  there  about 
1720  Margaret  Orr,  and  with  wife  and  four  children 
followed  his  father  to  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
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about  1730.  Of  Robert’s  children  our  ancestor  was 
John,  the  eldest,  born  in  1721  while  his  father  was 
still  in  Ulster,  and  so  was  about  nine  years  old  when 
they  crossed  the  sea.  When  about  twenty-five  years  old 
he  married  in  Londonderry  Martha  McKean  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  where 
his  life  was  spent.  He  was  leading  man  of  the  town, 
Presbyterian  elder,  moderator  of  town  meetings,  select¬ 
man,  delegate  to  the  highly  important  provincial 
Congress  at  Exeter  in  1775,  and  for  many  years  the 
local  Justice  of  the  Peace.  John  and  Martha  McKean 
Dinsmore  reared  a  family  of  eleven  children.  Of  these 
the  youngest,  William,  was  the  father  of  that  William 
B.  Dinsmore  of  Boston  who  founded  one  of  the 
Express  Companies.  That  branch  of  the  Dinsmore 
family  have  a  well  known  country  estate  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  Another  son,  John,  was  brother-in-law  of  the  two 
Governors  Bell  of  New  Hampshire  and  father  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dinsmore.  Another  son,  Silas,  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  an  educator,  an  engineer,  and  a 
man  whose  biography  has,  1  believe,  been  published. 
Not  to  delay  longer,  our  line  runs  through  the  third 
child  and  oldest  son,  Robert  Dinsmore,  born  in  1751, 
who  married  Sarah  Dickey  about  1776.  As  their  first 
child,  our  Jenny,  was  born  in  1777  and  in  1799  married 
in  Francestown,  as  we  have  seen,  Andrew  Taylor. 

The  Dinsmores  and  the  Taylors  were  modern  men. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  bookishness  and  puritanism 
of  the  Gates  line,  they  had  knowledge  of  the  world, 
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executive  ability,  good  business  judgment,  boldness 
and  enterprise.  We  see  these  qualities  in  their  descend¬ 
ants.  The  eldest  son  of  Jenny  Dinsmore  Taylor,  Miles 
by  name,  founded  a  family  in  the  South.  Baker,  an¬ 
other  son,  spent  his  life  in  Albany.  A  third,  John 
Milton,  became  a  merchant  in  New  York.  One  son 
only,  Robert,  remained  on  the  old  farm  in  Maine,  and 
inherited  it.  A  daughter,  Sally,  married  Louis  Gates 
as  his  second  wife  and  her  children  by  Louis  Gates 
mark  an  infusion  of  the  Dinsmore-Taylor  blood,  into 
my  grandfather  Gates’s  family  with  very  marked  re¬ 
sults,  on  the  peculiar  Gates  strain.  The  change  in 
character  was  so  striking  as  to  become  almost  humor¬ 
ous.  Certainly  it  is  extremely  interesting  as  we  shall 
later  see,  and  not  without  its  value,  to  ourselves. 
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DEACON  LOUIS  GATES. 

OUR  Story  having  brought  my  ancestral  lines  into 
the  Nanticoke  Valley,  not  far  apart,  and  briefly 
described  them  there,  we  are  now  to  see  what  hap- 
pended.  We  will  begin  with  the  first  arrivals.  As  Esther 
Briggs  Gates  was  five  years  older  than  her  husband, 
Russell  Gates,  we  must  not  expect  a  large  family. 
They  had  in  fact  only  three  children,  William,  Louis, 
and  Cyrus.  All  three  were  religious.  Louis  and  Cyrus 
became  Baptist  deacons,  William  a  Baptist  minister. 
All  were  moderately  fond  of  theological  literature  and 
history,  poetry,  and  some  of  the  English  prose  classics. 
All  possessed  small  libraries.  All  were  fond  of  contro¬ 
versy,  doctrinal  and  political.  All  were  unquestioning 
believers  in  the  Puritan  theology  and  the  Puritan  mor¬ 
ality,  but  they  were  in  advance  of  the  Puritans  in 
religious  toleration,  in  church  ordinances  and  in  giving 
the  New  Testament  its  place  of  supremacy  over  the 
Old,  but  all  inherited  the  intensity  of  conviction,  nar¬ 
rowness  of  sympathy,  and  inflexibility  of  conscience 
of  their  Puritan  ancestry.  The  rigidity  of  ancestral 
Puritanism  was  softened  somewhat,  but  not  overmuch, 
in  them. 
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William  I  have  already  described. 

Cyrus  was  a  farmer  inheriting  nearly  half  his 
father’s  acres,  a  busy  surveyor  in  his  county,  an 
active  and  vigorous  man,  deacon  and  leader  of  the 
choir,  cheerful,  sociable  and  loquacious.  He  lived  to 
be  very  aged,  eighty-five,  I  think.  Of  Louis,  our  an¬ 
cestor,  I  shall  speak  more  fully,  but  just  here  I  want 
to  pause  to  note  the  result  of  Russell  Gates’s  daring 
and  rash  experiment  of  taking  his  wife  and  baby 
twenty  miles  into  the  dense  woods,  founding  there 
their  lonely  home,  and  making  this  wilderness  the 
environment  of  his  children.  Nothing  at  all  untoward 
happened  except  limitation  of  horizon  and  social  life, 
and  you  see  above  what  it  came  to,  what  education 
these  boys  got  and  what  they  amounted  to.  Let  us 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  things  inborn  in  these 
boys  came  out,  and  this  with  their  parents’  training 
made  them  men  of  character  and  conduct,  albeit  they 
were  born  and  reared  in  the  wilderness,  and  no  one 
of  the  three,  I  think,  in  all  his  long  life,  ever  got  thirty 
miles  from  home.  In  all  respects  they  were  what  their 
Gates  ancestry  and  a  wilderness  environment  made 
them. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  Louis.  Him,  of  the  three, 
one  would  choose  on  the  whole  for  our  ancestor  as 
being  a  mnn  of  more  dignity  and  poise  than  Cyrus  and 
possibly  more  breadth  than  William.  He  was  born  in 
1800.  It  is  easy  to  picture  his  childhood.  It  was  not 
absolutely  solitary.  He  had  his  two  brothers,  specially 
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Cyrus,  active  and  affable,  for  daily  companions.  They 
worked  so  soon  as  they  were  able  on  their  father’s 
farm,  and  the  clearing,  and  the  garden.  They  studied 
and  read  together  in  the  rainy  days  and  evenings. 
They  hunted  much  and  shot  many  deer;  they  trapped 
and  they  fished.  On  Sundays  they  went  to  church,  be 
it  near  or  far,  and  saw  a  few  girls  from  a  wide  circle. 
Later  they  had  in  winter  evenings  the  singing  school, 
the  spelling  match,  and  even  the  'Tusking.”  In  man¬ 
hood  they  never  complained  of  the  toils  or  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  childhood.  They  probably  never  felt 
them.  And  that  is  the  pity  of  it.  They  were  hermit 
boys,  and  essentially  hermit  they  remained  all  their 
lives.  They  lacked  the  social  culture  and  breadth  of 
view  and  aspiration  of  their  mental  gifts,  for  natural 
gifts  they  had. 

Across  from  the  Nanticoke  Valley  and  over  the  high 
hill  to  the  east  which  we  used  to  call  the  pinnacle  was 
another  valley  two  miles  distant.  In  this  valley  was 
the  "Stone  settlement”  and  here  had  settled  in  1817 
our  Doctor  Peter  Paine  with  his  cousin  wife  Lucy 
Hatch,  and  their  interesting  daughter  Emily.  Emily 
was  fair  to  the  eyes  of  Louis  Gates  as  they  met  at 
church  or  singing  school  or  spelling  match,  and  they 
were  married  May  4,  1823.  Louis  was  then  twenty- 
three,  Emily  not  yet  nineteen.  Louis  took  his  bride  to 
the  southern  half  of  his  father’s  farm,  later  to  become 
his  own,  with  its  frame  house.  It  was  still  standing  in 
my  boyhood,  a  very  respectable  dwelling  of  a  story 
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and  a  half,  with  several  ample  rooms.  There  they 
lived,  there  my  father  was  born,  in  1829,  and  there 
in  1842  after  a  very  happy  married  life  of  nineteen 
years  Emily  died,  leaving  motherless  my  father,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  and  his  elder  brother  William  Henry, 
of  seventeen.  Louis  Gates  survived  his  Emily  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  but  his  love  for  her  was  his  deepest 
passion  to  the  last.  He  used  often  to  refer  to  her,  and 
I  can  hear  today  the  tender  accents  in  which  Grand¬ 
father  used  with  deep  sadness  to  speak  of  “Poor 
Emily.’’  She  died  of  “septic  fever”  after  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  that  did  not  survive  her.  But  for  this  acci¬ 
dent,  for  such  it  was,  she  might  have  lived  as  did  her 
mother  and  sister,  to  be  more  than  ninety.  On  this 
farm,  but  in  a  larger  and  better  house  which  he  built 
about  1850,  Deacon  Gates,  as  he  was  now  universally 
called,  spent  his  active  life.  He  married  as  second  wife 
Sally  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  our  Andrew  Taylor.  She 
gave  him  two  children,  Russell, — ^your  great-uncle,  the 
late  Mr.  Russell  Gates  of  Denver,  Colorado,  father  of 
our  Mrs.  Bessie  Gates  Congdon  (cousin  Bessie  of 
Montclair)  and  of  her  sister  Anne.  Sally  left  also  a 
daughter  named  after  her  favorite  and  beautiful  sister, 
Mary  Jane,  of  whom  I  spoke.  Again  left  a  widower,  in 
1854  Deacon  Gates  married  a  third  time.  His  choice 
was  a  widow  living  near,  Mrs.  Jane  MacAlister,  a  for¬ 
tunate  and  admirable  choice.  There  were  no  children, 
but  as  a  stepmother  “Aunt  Jane”  was  a  rare  model, 
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and  Russell  and  Mary  Jane  loved  her  as  an  own 
mother. 

During  the  Civil  War  period,  when  I  was  a  boy  eight 
to  twelve  years  old,  1  was  allowed  to  spend  several 
summers  on  Grandfather  Gates’s  farm.  He  was  then  a 
man  of  over  sixty,  of  middle  height,  say  five  feet  ten, 
heavy  set,  broad  shouldered  and  slightly  inclined  to 
corpulence,  not  slender  like  his  brother  Cyrus  and  not 
tall  like  his  brother  William.  He  had  a  large,  square 
face,  capped  with  a  high  square  forehead,  gray  eyes, 
small,  deep-set,  with  a  glance  that  was  penetrating  and 
intelligent,  thin  lips  and  a  firm  jaw.  Altogether  his 
face  was  of  a  noble  and  intellectual  type.  His  move¬ 
ments  were  deliberate  as  became  his  years,  for  he  was 
not  then,  and  1  think  had  never  been  an  over-nervous 
worker,  but  was  always  leisurely  moving  about.  He 
rose  at  the  first  streak  of  day,  skimmed  the  dairy  milk, 
did  the  churning,  worked  the  butter,  took  a  nap  of  an 
hour  after  lunch,  with  his  head,  for  some  cerebral 
reason,  on  a  round  and  very  hard  pillow,  repeated  the 
milking  at  night,  went  to  bed  early  and  was  contented 
with  his  monotonous  life.  He  always  had  a  brood 
mare,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  “hired  man,”  and  a  “hired 
girl,”  kept  a  dairy  of  about  fourteen  cows,  raised  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  a  few  hogs,  and  made 
from  a  half  ton  to  a  ton  of  maple  sugar  annually, — 
all  for  home  consumption.  Sometimes  he  kept  a  few 
sheep.  His  “money  crop”  and  main  dependence  was 
the  dairy.  He  made  a  fancy  article  of  butter  and  him- 
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self  shipped  it  to  New  York  in  tubs  usually  as  soon 
as  made,  and  as  prices  went,  always  secured  a  high 
figure,  though  it  was  before  the  days  of  the  creamery 
or  the  big  milk  products  companies.  He  always  ex¬ 
pected  and  got  a  little  more  for  his  butter  than  his 
neighbors,  and  making  it  himself  was  gratified  to  get 
a  price  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  “Orange  County 
Pails,"  then  in  the  New  York  market  the  fancy  article. 
He  knew  nothing  of  scientific  farming,  had  no  agri¬ 
cultural  books  and  was  content  to  follow  the  then 
established  lines,  though  he  kept  his  crops  and  his 
meadows  free  from  weeds.  He  raised  on  the  farm 
nearly  everything  the  family  needed  except  their  cloth¬ 
ing.  They  lived  well,  set  a  good  and  varied  table, 
dressed  in  comfort  though  not  in  elegance,  and  an¬ 
nually  laid  by  some  money.  In  war  time  Grandfather 
invested  his  savings  in  government  “Coupon  Bonds." 

Grandfather  had  long  since  mastered  the  contents 
of  his  library  of  perhaps  fifty  selected  volumes.  For 
from  these  he  was  constantly  muttering  quotations, 
though  I  never  saw  in  his  hand  any  book  but  the  Bible. 
He  took  and  carefully  read  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune  and  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  supporter 
of  Lincoln  and  the  war.  He  was  an  even  tempered 
man,  conducted  his  household  and  farm  noiselessly  and 
without  friction  and  was  rarely  perturbed.  Neither 
taciturn  nor  loquacious,  speaking  quietly  and  to  the 
point,  he  never  wasted  words  in  merely  idle  talk. 
His  convictions  he  held  clearly  and  firmly  and  nothing 
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could  move  him  from  them.  Once,  on  a  jury  in  Bing¬ 
hamton  he  stood  out  to  the  end,  against  the  obstinate 
eleven  and  forced  a  retrial  in  an  important  case,  but 
on  the  retrial,  his  point  of  view  was  pressed,  and  won 
the  case.  He  was  well  versed  in  Scripture,  an  intelligent, 
convinced  and  ardent  Baptist,  and  his  only  formal 
public  appearances  were  in  debates  on  Baptism,  then 
popular.  From  the  orthodox  point  of  view  and  the 
methods  of  Scripture  interpretation  then  prevalent 
among  all  Protestant  denominations,  the  Baptists  were 
right.  He  was  not  pugnacious  nor  controversial,  but  if 
his  opinions  were  attacked  he  was  ready  to  defend 
them.  My  father  used  to  say  he  did  it  with  marked 
dialectic  skill.  His  brother  William  was  a  born  con¬ 
servative  and  during  the  Civil  War  a  Democrat.  The 
arguments  of  the  two  brothers  were  keen,  and  became 
so  hot  as  to  interrupt  their  intercourse  for  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  years  of  the  war.  Grandfather  Gates 
was  an  undeviating  Christian,  in  doctrine  and  in 
morals,  after  the  orthodox  formula.  Nearly  all  his  life 
he  was  a  deacon  and  pillar  of  the  church,  invariably 
attending  the  monthly  “Covenant  meeting,”  which  was 
graced  by  the  more  pious  members  only,  on  Saturday 
afternoon;  also  he  was  always  at  the  Sunday  morning 
service  and  the  Sunday  school,  where  he  taught  an 
adult  class,  and  he  conducted  a  house-to-house  neigh¬ 
borhood  prayer  meeting  on  Sunday  evenings.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  morning  worship  in  his  family,  reading  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  and  offering  an  enlightened  scrip- 
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tural,  eloquent,  but  entirely  stereotyped  prayer  from 
which  he  never  varied.  In  all  his  business  affairs  he  was 
strictly  and  accurately  just.  When  his  son  Russell  once 
made  an  over  sharp  bargain  with  a  neighbor,  grand¬ 
father  rebuked  him  and  undid  the  trade,  to  renew  it 
on  terms  more  equitable  to  the  neighbor.  All  his  con¬ 
duct  and  conversation  was  with  dignity,  sobriety,  and 
reverence.  No  sharp  or  hasty  word  ever  escaped  him. 
He  never  exaggerated  or  told  idle  stories,  or  made 
conversation  to  pass  time.  Indeed  he  was  not  socially 
inclined  at  all.  He  rarely  if  ever  made  visits,  and  had 
no  close  friends,  confidants,  or  companionships.  On  the 
other  hand  he  had  no  quarrels  or  lawsuits  or  enemies. 
He  was  universally  respected  and  esteemed.  His  visitors 
were  usually  neighbors  seeking  advice.  I  recall  several 
such  visits.  Without  the  slightest  social  or  political 
ambition  or  aptitude,  he  never  ran  for  office,  though 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  level  headed 
and  competent  men  in  his  county.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  him  asking  a  vote  or  seeking  office.  Nor  did  I 
ever  know  him  to  take  the  least  recreation,  or  to  play 
a  game,  or  take  a  journey,  or  visit  a  distant  friend  or 
son  or  relation,  nor  did  he  hunt,  fish,  or  otherwise  seek 
the  least  enjoyment.  His  daily  life  was  in  one  narrow 
undeviating  deep  worn  path,  or  habitual  groove. 
He  never  played  fox  and  geese,  or  backgammon  or 
checkers  even,  with  his  children,  though  they  became 
experts  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  His  only  foible 
was  a  very  moderate  use  of  tobacco.  He  would  some- 
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times  put  in  his  mouth  a  quid  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
never  more,  and  this  occasionally  only.  And  at  night 
in  winter  he  didn’t  mind  the  farmer’s  customary  glass 
of  hard  cider.  Sunday  was  kept  with  Puritan  austerity 
in  his  home.  I  was  taught  to  hold  the  day  in  reverential 
awe.  Once  grandfather  caught  me  whistling  on  the 
porch  on  Sunday  morning.  "We  don’t  whistle  here  on 
Sunday,”  said  he  in  a  perfectly  even  tone.  I  was 
crushed.  That  little  episode  had  permanent  results.  I 
was  hurt  and  perhaps  1  never  quite  got  over  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  one  of  the  minor  reasons  of  my  lifelong  dislike 
of  Sunday.  Monday  was  always  my  happiest  day  be¬ 
cause  the  next  Sunday  was  six  days  off.  I  shall  describe 
in  a  later  chapter  the  culmination  of  the  rebellion  that 
began  perhaps  subconsciously  with  my  grandfather’s 
rebuke.  But  Grandfather  Gates  while  he  never  petted 
or  caressed  me  or  any  one,  not  even  the  cat  or  the  dog, 
was,  as  I  now  see,  very  fond  of  me.  He  never  scolded 
or  reproved  me,  always  gave  me  the  utmost  liberty, 
except  on  Sunday,  and  to  the  last  always  inquired 
after  me  by  name  in  his  letters  to  my  father.  Indeed 
he  held  it  against  my  parents  that  they  did  not  let  me 
stay  with  him  longer  and  oftener.  The  waters  of  his 
nature  ran  deep  and  though  never  demonstrative,  he 
was  a  man  of  sensibility  and  affection.  Brought  up  in 
the  comparative  solitudes  of  the  wilderness  he  had 
never  been  trained  or  exercised  in  social  arts.  Grand¬ 
father  died  at  seventy-three  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
His  two  brothers  outlived  him  some  fifteen  years. 
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In  taking  leave  of  Grandfather  Louis  Gates,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  that  his  very  marked  and  ob¬ 
vious  limitations  are  traceable  mainly  to  his  hermit 
childhood  and  youth.  A  hermit  in  habit  he  remained. 
What  he  might  have  made  of  himself  if  he  had  been 
reared  not  in  the  deep  woods  but  in  some  city  of  the 
open  world,  had  taken  a  college  course,  had  entered 
professional  life, — as  a  lawyer  or  a  preacher, — we  can 
only  guess.  Though  he  never  broke  the  shell  of  his 
environment,  Louis  Gates  made  the  best  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  the  Nanticoke  Valley  then  afforded,  and 
he  never  guessed  what  possibilities  within  him  and 
without  him  he  had  missed,  by  the  narrow  limitations 
of  his  childhood.  Then,  too,  while  the  Gateses  did  not 
lack  in  mental  power,  they  did  lack  initiative  enter¬ 
prise,  ambition  and  desire  to  excel. 
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EMILY  PAINE  GATES. 

I  HAVE  said  little  of  Emily  Paine,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Peter  Paine,  whom  our  Louis  Gates 
married  in  1823  when  she  was  not  yet  nineteen  and 
whose  untimely  death  in  1842  we  have  recorded.  On 
my  father’s  account  I  wish  very  specially  to  preserve 
what  little  is  known  of  her.  She  was  taken  from  him 
when  he  was  thirteen,  just  at  the  age  to  appreciate  and 
love  her  memory.  He  cherished  so  long  as  he  lived  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  a  letter  or  two  and  other  slight 
memorials  received  in  his  childhood.  Father  was  an 
affectionate  and  tender  hearted  boy  and  man,  and  the 
lost  mother  of  his  boyhood  he  idolized  to  his  dying 
day.  Often,  very  often,  her  name  was  on  his  lips  and 
almost  as  often  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears  and  his 
voice  would  be  choked  with  emotion.  He  visited  her 
grave  whenever  possible,  and  in  later  life  when  he 
had  the  means,  he  often  wished  to  remove  her  remains 
from  the  little  neglected  neighborhood  graveyard  by 
the  roadside  on  the  old  Russell  Gates  farm,  to  a  larger, 
better  kept  and  more  public  graveyard  below  Maine 
village.  But  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  impossible 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  recover  the  sacred 
dust  always  deterred  him. 
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It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  Emily  Paine  Gates.  My  father  had  of  her  only 
a  boy’s  recollections.  And  these  were  only  of  wondrous 
sweetness,  tenderness,  and  motherly  care  and  affection. 
I  have  learned  through  my  mother’s  family  that  she 
very  early  divined  the  exceptional  qualities  of  my 
father,  her  younger  and  favorite  son,  and  predicted 
for  him  a  life  of  usefulness  and  moral  and  spiritual 
power.  He  was  docile,  sweet-tempered  and  affectionate 
and  her  whole  motherly  heart  went  out  to  him. 

As  a  housewife  she  must  have  been  frugal,  indus¬ 
trious  and  thrifty.  She  early  arranged  with  her  husband 
Louis  to  have  for  herself  the  proceeds  of  her  poultry 
and  possibly  some  other  sources  of  revenue.  Those 
six  heavy  silver  spoons  marked  E.  P.  G.  which  we  have 
as  an  heirloom  were  manufactured  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  out  of  thirty-six  silver  dollars  which  she  had 
saved  up  for  the  purpose.  That  meant  something  more 
than  frugality.  It  meant  especially  in  her  surroundings, 
refinement  of  feeling,  taste,  and  aspiration.  But  she 
saved  also  enough  money  to  buy  a  piece  of  woodland 
adjoining,  consisting  of  thirty  acres,  then  no  doubt 
very  cheap.  This  land  fell  to  my  father.  It  was  sold 
about  1870  for  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  money 
helped  pay  for  our  Kansas  farm.  On  my  parents’  death, 
it,  with  my  father’s  property,  fell  to  me  and  it  now 
forms  a  part  of  your  own  inheritance. 

Father  preserved  several  letters  written  by  his 
mother.  I  must  find  room  for  the  one  of  them  which 
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best  reflects  some  aspects  of  her  character.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  I  judge  in  1837,  or  1838,  bears  date  of  August  6th 
and  was  addressed  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  wife  of 
William  Gates,  then  living  near  Binghamton.  Here 
is  the  letter  of  eight  years  ago  and  more. 

August  6th. 

My  dear  Sister: 

My  excuse  for  having  so  long  neglected  to  answer 
your  kind  letter  is  ill  health,  or  rather  an  indescribable 
languor  of  body  and  mind  (probably  caused  by  exces¬ 
sive  heat)  which  has  made  me  feel  much  of  the  time 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  care  and  business  of  my  fam¬ 
ily.  I  am  gratified  to  learn  you  are  pleased  with  the 
situation  of  the  place;  and  almost  envy  you  those 
leisure  hours,  and  that  opportunity  for  reading  which 
you  describe.  There  certainly  is  something  very  inter¬ 
esting,  at  least  to  me,  in  the  idea  of  freedom  from  such 
constant  care  and  exertion  as  our  business  requires.  Oh, 
I  wish  we  had  a  quiet  little  home  near  you.  I  could  then 
join  you  in  reading  Rollin.^  Then,  too,  we  might  to¬ 
gether  contemplate  the  excellency  of  that  Great  and 
Glorious  Being  about  whose  providence  you  think  the 
study  of  history  so  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.  And 
surely  meditation  on  such  a  theme  with  a  sincere  wish 
to  be  directed  aright  must  be  profitable, — how  cer¬ 
tainly,  how  truly  so, — when  such  reflections  lead  us  to 
love  and  adore  this  blessed  Being.  If  love  of  a  fellow 
creature  is  so  delightful  a  sentiment,  notwithstanding 

^  Rollin’s  Ancient  History. 
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all  the  vices  which  tarnish  human  nature,  what  can  be 
the  feelings  of  those  whose  supreme  affections  are  fixed 
on  God,  Himself  the  source  and  center  of  all  purity. 
There  we  know  they  cannot  be  disappointed.  And 
though  I  should  never  know  by  experience  that  ex¬ 
emption  from  worldly  sorrow  which  such  a  devotion 
of  soul  would  cause,  yet  I  must  believe  it  great,  far 
greater  than  I  should  once  have  imagined.  I  now  feel 
that  the  hearts  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  a  ruling 
passion  cannot  be  unhappy,  though  all  the  world  should 
frown  upon  them,  or,  certainly,  unhappy  feelings 
would  be  very  transient. 

You  say,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  lately  been  think¬ 
ing  of  the  ultimate  connection  between  duty  and  hap¬ 
piness.  I  am  convinced  they  are  inseparably  connected. 
Oh!  if  I  could  always  act  from  such  a  conviction,  but 
(erasure)  I  know  such  wishes  will  be  ineffectual  unless 
we  look  for  assistance  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 
That  we  may  both  of  us,  dear  M.  receive  strength  and 
courage  to  search  for  and  keep  the  path  of  duty,  is  the 
sincere,  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  friend  and  sister. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  anything  about  your 
friends  in  this  place.  Indeed  there  is  very  little  to  say. 
Things  are  very  much  as  they  were  when  Louis  wrote. 
Tell  William  I  am  really  half  angry  about  the  delay 
of  your  visit.  We  called  some  time  since  on  Mr.  Mauer. 
The  oilcloth  was  not  done.  He  agreed  to  finish  and 
send  it  soon.  Perhaps  you  have  secured  it  ere  this.  Do 
write  immediately.  I  am  sure  you  can  have  no  other 
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excuse  than  want  of  disposition.  You  think  me  quite 
— what  shall  I  call  it  (erasure) — impertinent?  Well,  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  must  say  what  I  think  or  nothing  at 
all.  And  now  I  must  say  adieu  or  I  shall  have  another 
word  to  erase.  I  write  so  seldom,  that  my  pen  will  not 
keep  pace  with  my  thoughts. 

Your  friend, 

Emily  Paine  Gates. 

Very  late  in  his  life  my  father  wrote  of  his  mother, 
with  a  self-restraint  which  he  thought  propriety  im¬ 
posed,  the  following  brief  note: 

“She  had  improved  such  school  advantages  as  were 
within  her  reach,  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  in 
the  judgment  of  affectionate  friends  was  believed  to 
possess  good  taste  and  to  be  intelligently  thoughtful.’' 

I  see  all  her  best  traits  reproduced  and  emphasized 
in  my  father’s  character.  She  had  been  reared  by  her 
father  and  mother  in  a  liberalism,  in  matters  religious, 
that  was  then  misnamed  infidelity,  but  was  in  fact  only 
an  anticipation  by  a  hundred  years  of  the  liberal  the¬ 
ology  now  current.  But  the  Gates  orthodoxy  and  en¬ 
vironment  were  too  strong  for  her.  She  was  “converted” 
in  her  thirty-third  year  and  baptized  into  the  Baptist 
Church  with  such  results  as  you  see  in  her  letter,  and 
which  are  still  more  fully  disclosed  in  the  earnest  plead¬ 
ing  letters  to  her  unregenerate  parents  whose  fate  she 
trembles  for,  with  inexpressible  solicitude. 
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CAPTAIN  GARDNER  SAWIN  BOWERS. 

T  HAVING  now  my  father’s  family  I  turn  to  my 
mother’s.  Straight  down  the  Nanticoke  Creek  from 
the  Louis  Gates  farm,  two  or  three  miles  distant,  was 
the  Andrew  Taylor  farm,  and  we  saw  Gardner  Sawin 
Bowers,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  buying  land  in 
1824  adjoining  this  Taylor  farm.  Andrew  Taylor,  with 
his  fine  family  of  nine  children  had  several  pretty 
daughters,  among  them  Achsah,  two  years  younger 
than  Gardner.  Gardner  and  Achsah  were  married  in 
1827  and  went  to  live  in  the  modest  frame  house  that 
Gardner  had  built  with  his  own  hands  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  fine  mansion  of  Andrew  Taylor.  There 
in  1830,  three  years  later,  my  mother  was  born.  The 
foundation  of  the  old  abandoned  house  was  standing 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  I  often  visited  it  as  marking 
my  mother’s  birthplace.  Gardner  had  made  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  religion  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1825,  two  years  before  his  marriage.  It  was 
in  the  old  days  of  the  train  band,  and  Gardner  S. 
Bowers  was  just  the  young  man  to  lead  the  local  or¬ 
ganization.  He  was  commissioned  as  Captain  in  1829 
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by  Governor  Clinton  and  continued  by  Governor 
Marcy  in  1833.  Well  do  1  remember  his  military  coat 
with  its  glorious  epaulets,  his  sash,  and  sword.  As  a 
child  I  used  to  delight  in  getting  into  this  toggery 
and  to  strut  about  my  grandfather’s  house.  As  a  mill¬ 
wright,  grandfather  became  interested  in  the  thirties 
with  several  others  in  a  patent  milling  process.  The 
partners  bought  territorial  rights.  The  patent,  as  usual, 
proved  worthless.  Gardner’s  friends  were  without 
means.  He  alone  was  financially  responsible  and  was 
obliged  unassisted  to  pay  the  notes  which  the  partners 
had  given,  and  he  had  endorsed,  besides  the  expenses 
of  a  long  and  unsuccessful  litigation.  It  was  more  than 
twenty  years  before  Grandfather  was  able  to  discharge 
this  debt,  principal  and  interest.  So  his  after  life  was 
long  clouded,  and  enslaved  by  this  error  of  his  young 
manhood.  The  shadow  of  that  debt  from  her  father’s 
endorsing  other  people’s  notes  fell  on  my  mother’s 
childhood  and  youth.  When  I  became  of  age  my  mother 
exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  1  would  never  endorse 
a  note.  I  have  kept  that  promise.  Grandfather  Bowers’ 
attempt  to  make  use  of  the  patent  near  his  old  home 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  temporary  removal  of  his 
family  to  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  near  Rindge,  for 
this  purpose,  the  failure  of  that  enterprise,  and  his 
return  to  the  Nanticoke  Valley  three  years  later  are 
incidents  of  this  unfortunate  venture.  It  was  during 
this  sojourn  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Monadnock  that  my  mother  in  her  childhood  saw  as  I 
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said  her  Grandmother  Sawin,  then  over  eighty,  the 
widow  of  Nehemiah  Bowers.  The  return  home  in  1839 
of  the  little  Bowers  family,  now  increased  to  three 
children,  was,  of  course,  by  wagon.  My  mother  never 
tired  of  referring  to  this  delightful  experience  of  her 
childhood  and  especially  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Green  Mountains  which  they  crossed.  Some  years 
before  her  death  I  took  my  mother  to  Jaflfrey,  New 
Hampshire,  and  we  visited  her  old  haunts  and  one  or 
two  of  her  girl  friends  then  living.  I  saw  the  remains 
of  Grandfather's  old  mill  dam. 

Grandfather  Bowers  was  a  born  leader.  He  was  early 
made  justice  of  the  peace,  learned  the  rudiments  of 
law,  often  acted  as  attorney  in  local  suits  when  not 
presiding,  and  was  for  one  term  associate  judge  on 
the  County  bench.  He  once  as  attorney  in  a  small  suit 
beat  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  Binghamton,  United 
States  Senator  and  candidate  for  Vice-President.  He 
was  a  vigorous  and  sometimes  a  vehement  speaker. 
Once  in  a  dog  killing  case  in  which  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney  for  a  neighbor,  after  drawing  the  net  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  tight  around  the  accused,  and 
exhausting  every  other  possible  cause  of  the  decease 
of  the  dog,  by  gunshot  wound,  he  wound  up  his  elo¬ 
quent  and  turgid  plea  with  the  words:  "And  so  I  tell 
you  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  Jim  Smith  did  not  shoot 
that  dog  God  Almighty  shot  that  dog.” 

Though  he  never  ran  for  political  office  Grandfather 
was  the  local  boss  of  his  township  for  the  Republican 
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party,  pulled  all  the  political  wires  and  dominated  the 
party  caucuses.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  filled 
him  with  excitement  and  zeal.  He  raised  one  of  the 
first  volunteer  companies  in  Broome  County  and  al¬ 
though  too  old  to  enter  the  service  was  given  a  Cap¬ 
tain’s  commission  in  i86i.  At  Lincoln’s  second  call  for 
troops  Captain  Bowers  raised  another  company.  Later 
Grandfather  was  made  a  sort  of  honorary  major. 
Nearly  sixty,  and  in  frail  health  he  was  not  expected 
to  go  to  the  front.  His  two  commissions,  one  as  Cap¬ 
tain  and  one  as  Major,  were  simply  designed  to  give 
him  influence  and  authority  in  enlisting  men,  and  form¬ 
ing  companies.  Grandfather  was  a  leader  also  in  the 
neighborhood  doings,  such  as  barn  and  house  moving, 
and  ‘"raisings.”  These  were  dated  to  suit  his  con¬ 
venience,  for  he  always  bossed  the  job.  In  his  church 
he  had  a  quarrel  and  withdrew;  probably  with  no 
great  loss  to  either  party;  for  though  reverent  and 
entirely  upright,  the  introspective  piety  of  the  Gates 
family  did  not  lie  in  his  nature.  Indeed  for  men  of 

similar  environment  and  ancestry  the  contrast  between 

» 

Louis  Gates  and  Gardner  Bowers  was  striking  and  even 
violent.  So  marked  was  it  that  without  really  quarrel¬ 
ing  they  never  understood  or  liked  each  other.  We,  as 
a  family,  have  perhaps  profited  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  my  two  grandfathers  belonged  to  the  very  op¬ 
posite  poles  of  being.  Grandfather  Gates,  heavy  set, 
slow,  unsocial,  reflective,  absent-minded,  taciturn,  de¬ 
votional,  introspective,  with  literary  tastes,  but  devoid 
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of  enterprise,  social  capacity  or  ambition.  Grandfather 
Bowers,  thin,  lithe,  active,  intensely  social,  with  a  keen 
quick  eye  always  on  the  right  spot,  with  mind  on  the 
immediate  job,  a  born  leader  and  commander  of  men 
and  delighting  in  it,  reading  nothing,  however,  but  a 
little  necessary  law,  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune;  an  excitable,  nervous,  fiery  but  never  quarrel¬ 
some  man,  his  heart  was  right  and  his  neighbors  knew 
it.  He  had  of  course  with  such  a  temperament  nervous 
dyspepsia,  and  at  over  forty  took  to  smoking  for  that. 
He  never  talked  of  religion  but  had  no  bad  habits  and 
was  exemplary  in  his  walk  and  conversation. 

Once  when  they  were  comparatively  young.  Grand¬ 
fathers  Gates  and  Bowers  were  working  together  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek  with  a  group  of  neighbors,  mending 
a  road.  A  wrestling  bout  was  staged,  and  it  happened 
that  the  lithe  and  light  Bowers  was  matched  against 
the  heavy  set  and  powerful  Gates.  The  bout  was  long 
and  furious — too  furious,  and  ended  by  both,  inter¬ 
locked,  falling  into  the  nearby  Nanticoke  Creek.  Char¬ 
acteristically  it  was  Deacon  Gates  who  next  day  visited 
Captain  Bowers  with  all  seriousness  to  restore  neigh¬ 
borly  harmony.  Bowers  met  him  with  a  smile  and 
laughed  it  off  with  witticisms.  These  two  men  could 
not  mix.  Grandfather  Gates  could  never  even  quite  like 
my  mother,  I  think  only  because  she  was  Captain 
Bowers’  daughter,  and  she  in  turn  was  not  without 
hereditary  sensitiveness  to  the  peculiarities  of  Deacon 
Louis  Gates.  When  I  look  within  my  own  heart  I  can 
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see  both  Grandfathers  still  wrestling  together  in  the 
mixture  of  antagonistic  forces  that  make  up  my  nature. 

Grandfather  Bowers  died  in  1882  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty.  His  brothers  and  sisters  inherited  with  him  the 
longevity  of  his  mother  and  of  the  Sawin  family.  He 
had  a  fair  share  of  personal  and  family  pride,  and 
desired  to  have  the  old  farm  kept  permanently  in  the 
family  as  a  memorial.  This  wish  has  been  respected. 
The  old  farm  has  been  retained  and  is  now  owned  by 
your  Uncle  La  Mont  M.  Bowers,  the  only  survivor  of 
the  Gardner  S.  Bowers  family,  and  will  descend  to 
one  of  his  sons  bearing  the  Bowers  name — Franck  or 
Clement. 

The  old  family  mansion  at  Bowers  Corners  with  its 
invaluable  keepsakes  and  heirlooms  was  burned  to  the 
ground  about  1870  and  the  present  rather  tasteful 
building  was  erected  in  its  stead  immediately  after,  by 
the  filial  piety  of  the  sons.  It  has  been  repaired,  re¬ 
fitted  and  adorned  recently  by  the  ancestral  reverence 
of  “Uncle  Mont"  who  owns  it. 
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ACHSAH  TAYLOR  BOWERS. 

My  last  chapter  was  devoted  mainly  to  Grandfather 
Bowers.  But  I  cannot  forbear  a  grateful  word 
of  Achsah  Taylor  Bowers,  his  wife,  my  maternal  grand¬ 
mother.  Of  all  my  grandparents  she  loved  me  most, 
and  on  her  memory  I  dwell  with  sympathy  and 
pleasure. 

She  was  the  third  of  the  ten  children,  all  born  in 
Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  to  Andrew  and  Jane 
Dinsmore  Taylor,  between  1800  and  1820.  She  was 
already  woman  grown,  twenty-one  years  of  age  when 
her  father  removed  his  family  to  the  Nanticoke  Valley. 
In  her  New  Hampshire  home  she  had  good  educational 
advantages,  was  surrounded  by  intelligent  neighbors, 
not  without  refinement  in  that  long  settled  New  Eng¬ 
land  community,  with  its  fruitful  soil  and  not  distant 
markets.  Her  parents  lived  in  comfort  and  even  luxury, 
in  the  tasteful  brick  house  I  described  in  a  former 
chapter. 

Achsah  was  a  bright,  energetic,  vivacious  girl.  She 
had  admirers,  and  I  judge  from  the  family  traditions 
that  she  held  her  head  pretty  high,  and  may  have  been 
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something  of  a  flirt  in  her  day.  There  is  a  story  that 
she  received  and  flouted  the  advances  of  Mr.  William 
Gates,  nine  years  her  senior.  Though  named  for  an 
aunt,  the  good  old  biblical  name  of  Achsah  (serpent 
charmer)  may  have  had  a  touch  of  appropriateness, 
for  she  was  a  handsome  woman  and  must  have  been 
a  charming  maid.  As  a  daughter  she  was  her  father’s 
own.  All  his  chief  characteristics  she  had,  such  as  fam¬ 
ily  pride,  and  affection,  love  of  beauty,  and  all  things 
rich  and  distinctive,  keen  insight,  accurate  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  character,  a  tongue  restrained  by  a  genuine  and 
fundamental  kindness  of  heart,  but  restrained  perhaps 
not  over  much.  The  dominant  passion  of  her  nature  was 
an  unusually  intense,  I  had  almost  said,  a  fierce  ma¬ 
ternal  love.  Her  life  was  merged  in  her  children,  for 
she  had  something  of  the  fierceness  of  animal  mater¬ 
nity.  Her  toils,  her  anxieties,  her  ambitions,  and  her 
struggles  were  all  for  her  children.  The  heavy  debt  that 
weighed  down  Gardner  Bowers  for  twenty  years 
weighed  far  more  heavily  on  her.  He  had  interests  and 
enjoyments  outside  his  home;  and  in  these  he  found 
relief.  But  her  life  was  in  the  home  and  the  debt  was 
the  irremovable  obstacle  to  everything  that  made  for 
her  happiness.  It  prevented  her  surrounding  herself 
or  her  children  with  the  elegancies  she  had  herself 
known  in  her  father’s  house.  It  drove  her  to  the  most 
exhausting  toil.  It  prevented  her  from  giving  advan¬ 
tages  to  her  children  such  as  she  wished  them  to  have. 
Her  heavy  lot  disappointed  every  instinct  of  her  being, 
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every  dream  of  her  childhood  and  youth.  She  never 
escaped  from  her  bondage,  but  braved  it  out  to  the 
end.  With  all  her  disappointments  and  irritations 
Grandmother  found  deep  consolation  in  this  passionate 
love  of  her  offspring.  She  was  a  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  as  well  as  a  tireless  mother.  Her  love  over¬ 
flowed  to  her  grandchildren.  In  my  childhood  we  never 
lived  so  far  distant  as  to  prevent  several  family  visits 
a  year  to  my  grandmother’s  home.  I  remember  spe¬ 
cially  the  recurrent  Thanksgivings.  I  suppose  they  were 
simply  the  old  New  England  article  so  celebrated  in 
prose  and  poetry.  But  to  my  childhood  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  table  on  earth  should  be  laden  with 
such  abundance  and  variety  of  tasteful  food  as  Grand¬ 
mother’s  at  Thanksgiving.  It  represented  weeks  and 
months  of  foresight  and  preparation.  And  Christmas 
had  come  and  gone  before  the  last  of  it  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Thanksgiving  was  not  a  day.  It  was  an  epoch 
in  the  year. 

One  of  the  first  words  I  tried  to  speak  as  an  infant 
was  my  grandmother’s  name.  Well  do  I  yet  remember 
when  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  call  her  “Mur”  which 
meant  Mother,  a  word  got  of  course  from  my  mother’s 
habitual  use  of  the  term.  My  mother  was  a  busy  house¬ 
wife  who  did  all  her  own  work  and  very  much  work 
that  mothers  are  not  now  called  upon  to  do  and  she 
was  also  a  pastor’s  wife,  and  had  less  time  for  petting 
her  children  than  mothers  of  today.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  the  petting  of  my  childhood  that  I  remem- 
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ber  most  distinctly  was  got  from  my  Grandmother  and 
my  two  aunts,  in  my  mother’s  old  home. 

Grandmother  was  a  famous  raiser  of  poultry.  She 
had  always  large  flocks  of  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  geese,  and  for  a  touch  of  beauty  a  peacock  with 
a  perfectly  glorious  spreading  fan.  Old  Spry  the  dog 
was  a  gifted  animal.  To  thwart  his  undesirable  habit 
of  trailing  the  carriage  to  church  he  was  tied  up  every 
Sunday  morning.  After  a  few  times  Spry  got  on  to 
this,  and  when  Sunday  morning  appeared.  Spry  was 
not  to  be  found.  But  he  would  invariably  reappear  on 
the  way  to  church.  The  fact  was  that  Spry  had  learned 
by  infallible  signs  to  distinguish  Sunday  morning  when 
it  dawned,  and  would  then  crawl  into  an  inaccessible 
place  under  the  barn  floor  and  there  hide  until  after 
the  family  had  started  for  church.  Then  he  would  crawl 
forth  and  joyously  overtake  them. 

Grandmother  died  very  suddenly  in  1875  in  her 
seventy-first  year,  from  a  valvular  disease  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  of  the  heart,  symptoms  of  which  had  been 
habitual  for  some  years.  Our  Uncle  Mont  is  writing 
his  reminiscences,  and  I  shall  if  possible  secure  them 
for  they  will  be  full  of  interest,  and  among  their  at¬ 
tractions  will  be  a  full  and  appreciative  pen  portrait 
of  his  mother  with  anecdotes.  Mont,  of  all  her  chil¬ 
dren,  was  the  most  idolized  by  her,  and  that  is  saying 
much,  but  next  to  him  in  her  affection  stood  my  mother. 
Grandmother  Bowers  was  an  inflexible  Puritan,  a  kind 
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and  sympathetic  neighbor,  as  well  as  a  devoted  mother, 
but  she  seldom  if  ever  spoke  of  religion,  though  until 
late  in  life  a  church  attendant,  and  always,  I  think,  a 
member. 
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THE  GATES  AND  TAYLOR  FAMILIES  IN  CONTRAST  AND 

IN  UNION. 

T)EF0RE  I  try  to  describe  my  father  I  want  to  in- 
troduce  to  you  his  brother  and  his  half-brother. 
His  older  brother,  William  Henry,  born  in  1825,  was 
four  years  my  father’s  senior.  He  died  in  1902  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  having  achieved  nothing  but  long 
life,  I  regret  to  say,  and  even  that  he  inherited.  He 
would  deserve  no  more  than  a  passing  notice,  but  for 
the  interesting  fact  that  we  find  in  him  the  Gates 
qualities  both  of  strength  and  weakness  in  gross  exag¬ 
geration.  People  have  the  temptations  of  their  powers, 
and  disclose  weaknesses  often  corresponding  with  their 
elements  of  strength.  William  Henry  Gates  had  the 
tastes  and  qualities  which  we  have  seen  cropping  out 
all  down  the  Gates  line,  and  also  the  limitations,  but 
unfortunately  he  had  them  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
grossly,  picturesquely  exaggerated,  and  unhappily  he 
was  destitute  of  the  regulative  and  corrective  common 
sense  of  his  ancestors.  Such  a  character  cannot  be 
without  very  special  illustrative  lessons  for  us,  and 
so  we  will  pause  a  little  over  his  career.  As  a  child  he 
was  abnormally  visionary,  inelficient,  restless,  and 
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wilful,  a  torment  to  his  mother,  his  father  and  his 
younger  brother.  Work  he  could  not,  and  would  not, 
and  forced  attempts  were  complete  failures.  He  could 
not  or  would  not  perform  the  most  simple  services 
about  the  farm  with  ordinary  skill, — as  for  instance 
anything  requiring  dexterity  enough  to  handle  a  hoe 
or  a  scythe.  But  in  reading  he  was  insatiable.  At  eight 
years  old  he  was  reading  heavy  historical  and  theo¬ 
logical  books.  He  devoured  Josephus,  he  became 
enamoured  of  early  church  history  and  medieval  his¬ 
tory,  and  never  having  seen  a  Catholic,  he  became  a 
convinced  adherent  of  the  Papacy  in  his  boyhood,  and 
at  seventeen  was  confirmed  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Owego  twenty  miles  away.  He  had  become  a  Catholic 
from  reading  the  Protestant  church  histories  in  his 
father's  collection  of  books.  He  was  an  interesting  con¬ 
versationalist,  and  an  easy,  fluent  and  forceful  writer, 
all  due  to  his  early  reading  of  classic  authors.  He 
courted  and  married  a  charming  and  worthy  girl  who 
like  many  another  innocent  creature,  before  and  since, 
was  fascinated  by  showy  but  profitless  accomplish¬ 
ments.  In  vain  she  herself  tried  to  teach  him  how  to 
hoe  corn.  She  was  injured  on  a  railway  car  and  they 
recovered  damages  of  several  thousand  dollars.  This 
he  squandered  as  also  his  mother's  legacy.  Finally  for 
non-support  his  wife  got  a  divorce  from  him  and  mar¬ 
ried  another.  Their  son  Charles  Edward  Gates,  was 
everything,  1  am  glad  to  say,  that  the  father  was  not, 
but  he  died  during  the  Civil  War.  William  Henry 
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wrote  editorials  for  the  Binghamton  Republican  at  a 
“penny  a  line’'  and  is  said  to  have  published  in  that 
journal  a  serial  novel,  never  seen  by  me.  He  enlisted 
when  the  war  broke  out  first  in  the  27th  New  York 
and  later  was  transferred,  I  believe,  to  the  69th  as 
First  Lieutenant,  not  I  think  with  much  success  as 
an  officer.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  his  death  he 
led  a  wandering,  though  not  exactly  a  vagrant  life, 
spending  many  years  as  a  hermit  trapper  on  his  sol¬ 
dier’s  claim  in  Minnesota  and  later  in  the  Adirondacks 
where  he  died  leaving  as  appears  a  wife  and  grown  son. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent  unregulated  by  judgment,  com¬ 
mon  sense  or  self-control.  His  redeeming  features  were 
a  scrupulous  honesty  and  I  believe  entire  veracity. 
Many  were  the  tilts  that  he  and  father  used  to  have 
on  Catholicism  when  they  met,  and  father  who  was 
himself  something  of  a  dialectician  and  was  well  in¬ 
formed  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  used  to  say  that  he 
had  never  met  a  more  sinewy  and  skilful  debater  than 
William  Henry.  Father’s  boyhood  was  unfortunate 
in  this  plague  of  a  brother,  and  his  later  life  was 
annoyed  by  everlasting  and  heartrending  pleas  for 
cash  from  this  utterly  improvident  man,  always  to  pre¬ 
vent  imminent  death  from  starvation.  Father  at  last 
united  with  his  brother  Russell  in  sending  him  a  regu¬ 
lar  allowance  which  was  in  addition  to  a  government 
pension.  If  such  a  “sport,’’  in  the  scientific  sense,  ever 
reappears  in  the  later  generations  of  the  family  line 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  disappear  in  infancy.  No  heredi- 
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tary  endowment,  however  brilliant  can  be  substituted 
for  good  sound  sense  and  some  power  of  self-discipline. 
Enough  for  William  Henry,  not  exactly  a  family  skele¬ 
ton,  but  a  mild  bogey,  always,  during  my  boyhood 
kept  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  by  my  father 
and  mother. 

Father’s  half  brother  Russell,  born  in  1845  and  his 
half  sister  Mary  Jane,  born  in  1848  were  children  of 
Sally  Taylor,  daughter  of  Andrew,  and  youngest  sister 
of  my  grandmother  Achsah.  This  marriage  of  Louis 
Gates  with  a  Taylor-Dinsmore,  followed  by  two  chil¬ 
dren,  becomes  exceedingly  significant  to  one  who  would 
analyze  and  define  as  we  are  doing,  the  separate  strains 
of  blood  that  mingle  in  our  veins.  We  saw  as  we  traced 
the  Gates  line  from  George  Gates  down,  certain  virile 
and  dominant  characteristics  descending  almost  with¬ 
out  modification  from  father  to  son.  Now  observe  the 
immediate  modification,  I  may  even  say  the  startling 
revolution,  occasioned  by  a  commingling  with  the 
equally  pronounced  and  virile  Taylor-Dinsmore  strain. 
Russell  Gates,  with  the  Louis  Gates  father  and  the 
Taylor-Dinsmore  mother  was  in  almost  all  respects  in 
violent  contrast  with  every  one  of  his  Gates  ancestors, 
and  with  both  his  Gates-Paine  half  brothers,  all  due 
of  course  to  the  Taylor-Dinsmore  infusion.  He  did 
have  indeed  much  of  the  Gates  reflective  quality.  But 
quite  unlike  any  of  the  Gates  family  he  was  endowed 
with  large  executive  ability,  boldness,  energy  and 
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worldly  ambition,  while  the  religious  instinct  was  re¬ 
duced  to  quite  manageable  proportions. 

No  Gates  before  him  ever  left  the  deep  country,  or 
the  rural  village  for  a  wider  arena  in  the  city,  or  to 
mingle  with,  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  wide 
world.  But  precisely  those  things  every  male  scion  of 
the  Taylor-Dinsmore  house  but  one  had  done,  just  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  away  from  home.  It  was  so  with 
this  Russell  Gates.  The  Taylor-Dinsmore  blood  in  him 
drove  him  before  he  had  attained  his  majority  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Oil  Regions,  thence  to  Geneva,  New 
York,  as  business  manager  for  a  big  firm,  thence  to 
Boston  in  business  for  himself,  thence  to  Colorado  for 
his  health  where  notwithstanding  this  he  became  first 
a  wealthy  rancher,  then  a  merchant  with  several  branch 
stores.  He  was  a  politician,  too,  prominent  enough  to 
become  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Denver, 
though  he  was  defeated  for  lack  of  the  popular  quali¬ 
ties,  1  suppose  that  are  necessary  to  success.  Of  all  his 
peculiar  qualities  not  one  appears  in  any  of  his  Gates 
ancestors  or  contemporaries.  But  all  of  them  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  Taylor-Dinsmore  ancestors  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  particularly  in  the  Dinsmore  line.  1  shall  be 
able  to  emphasize  all  this  later.  Russell  was,  however, 
fond  of  reading,  was  not  without  imagination  and  that 
reflective  quality  that  marked  the  Gateses.  His  constitu¬ 
tion  naturally  very  strong,  for  he  was  of  fine  athletic 
build,  was  undermined  by  tuberculosis  contracted  by 
too  close  office  work  in  Geneva  and  Boston  as  a  young 
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man.  From  this  he  recovered  in  the  open  air  and  high 
altitudes  of  Colorado.  He  died  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
His  sister  Mary  Jane  had  the  best  of  the  Gates  quali¬ 
ties  but  the  Taylor  qualities  in  lesser  degree.  She  died 
of  tuberculosis,  unmarried,  in  her  early  womanhood. 
She  was  a  brilliant  student  and  was  given,  through 
my  father’s  influence  and  by  his  aid,  a  better  education 
than  any  other  offshoot  of  the  early  Gates  line.  Russell 
was  sixteen  and  Mary  nineteen  years  younger  than  my 
father  and  he  had  at  home  but  few  years  of  their  com¬ 
panionship  and  that  in  their  very  early  childhood. 

Russell  in  his  youth  was  much  like  our  own  boys. 
He  was  an  athlete,  a  fine  baseball  player,  full  of  cheer, 
even  hilarity,  at  times,  not  without  humor,  a  great 
tease,  and  in  repartee  invincible.  In  this  latter,  a  Tay¬ 
lor  quality,  his  father  was  no  match  for  him  and  the 
father  suffered  much  from  it,  though  secretly  proud  of 
his  son’s  talent.  At  a  bargain  Russell  was  sharp — too 
sharp,  his  father  thought.  Though  a  farmer’s  son  in 
the  country  Russell  wrote  a  beautiful  spencerian  hand 
by  constant  daily  practice  at  his  noonings  just  after 
lunch.  I  used  to  bend  over  the  table  and  watch  his 
graceful  flourishes  with  admiration.  I  took  up  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  at  fifteen  had  a  better  hand  than  since,  as  I 
took  too  rapid  college  notes.  Russell  was  the  best 
checker  player  I  ever  knew,  often  playing  with  pro¬ 
fessionals.  He  taught  me  nearly  all  I  ever  knew  about 
the  game.  In  the  Gates  religion  he  had  not  the  slightest 
interest  whether  in  its  theory  or  practice.  He  used  to 
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spend  the  long  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  distant  ''upper 
barn”  playing  euchre  surreptitiously  with  the  future 
Judge  Ross  of  Syracuse.  The  Judge  then  had  little 
chance  with  Russell,  but  in  the  later  opinion  of  Russell, 
young  lawyer  Ross  evened  up  any  such  defeats  when 
he  drew  Russell’s  stepmother’s  will  in  his  own  interest, 
for  he  was  her  nephew.  You  have  never  met  any  of 
the  Russell  Gates  children  except  his  two  eldest  daugh¬ 
ters,  Bessie  (Mrs.  Frank  Congdon),  and  Annie,  both 
graduates  of  Wellesley.  They  were  reared  in  their 
grandparent’s  family  in  Massachusetts,  for  their  sweet 
and  cultivated  mother  died  on  the  ranch  in  Colorado 
when  they  were  very  little  children.  In  Louis  Gates 
and  Andrew  Taylor  we  find  the  two  families  in  their 
violent  contrasts.  In  Russell  Gates  we  see  them  in 
union. 
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REV.  GRANVILLE  GATES. 

WHEN  my  father,  Granville  Gates,  was  born  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  1829,  the  hills  roundabout 
were  still  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  now  long  since 
cleared.  In  all  its  external  aspects  his  boyhood  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  other  frontier  boys  of  1830  in 
Broome  County.  His  work  consisted  of  such  work  as 
boys,  whose  fathers  kept  dairy  farms,  were  accustomed 
to  do — going  after  the  cows  and  driving  them  to  pas¬ 
ture  night  and  morning,  milking,  haying  and  caring 
for  the  small  fields  of  corn,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  and 
in  the  spring  the  more  congenial  work  of  collecting 
maple  sap  and  making  maple  sugar.  It  was  one  of  the 
delights  of  my  boyhood  to  go  to  the  great  box  where 
the  maple  sugar  was  kept  and  supply  myself  abun¬ 
dantly  with  the  delicious  sweet. 

Game  was  plenty  in  the  early  days  of  father’s  boy¬ 
hood  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  spare  time  hunt¬ 
ing  deer.  He  was  sometimes  successful  but  his  sports 
were  much  limited;  indeed  I  think  he  was  never  a  play 
boy.  The  Gateses  were  strong  but  not  very  quick. 
Father  went  to  the  district  school  and,  morning  and 
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night,  attended  to  chores  on  the  farm.  However,  when 
he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  he  went  to  his 
uncle’s  academy  in  the  town  of  Maine,  where  he  fitted 
himself  for  teaching  a  district  school,  and  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  geometry  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  never 
getting  much  beyond  the  grammar  and  the  fables  of 
i^lsop.  This  was  the  limit  of  the  school  education  which 
father  acquired.  He  taught  school  in  winter  in  his  later 
youth,  but  continued  to  work  dutifully  on  his  father’s 
farm  until  he  was  about  twenty-one. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  he  married  Sarah  Jane  Bowers,  then  a  girl  of 
twenty  and  they  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  a  farm  house  near  the  Bowers  home.  After  his  mar¬ 
riage  father  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  went  so  far  as  to  secure  some  medical  books, 
and  begin  the  reading  of  medicine,  intending  later, 
according  to  custom,  to  enter  the  office  of  a  physician 
as  a  student.  I  still  have  some  of  his  medical  notes. 

Meantime  the  neighbors  thought  well  enough  of  the 
young  man  of  twenty-one  to  make  him  Supervisor,  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  township,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  township  in  all  county  affairs,  such  as 
the  equalization  of  taxation,  matters  connected  with 
county  expenditures,  opening  of  roads,  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  county  institutions,  etc.  The  neighbors  must 
have  thought  highly  both  of  the  character  and  capacity 
of  Granville  Gates  to  have  passed  over  all  the  older 
heads  of  the  township  and  fixed  on  this  young  man  as 
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their  representative.  It  speaks  better  than  any  pro¬ 
longed  description  that  I  could  give  of  his  manner, 
spirit,  habits,  intelligence  and  character,  as  known  to 
his  neighbors.  They  reelected  him  and  doubtless  would 
have  done  so  often,  had  he  not  entered  the  Ministry 
where  he  could  no  longer  be  a  candidate  for  political 
honors.  For  he  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  doctor. 

Reared  in  a  deeply  religious  atmosphere  in  which 
theology  and  religion  were  the  subjects  of  daily  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  chief  concern  indeed  of  the  household — 
a  household  in  which  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  family 
worship  were  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  every  day,  Gran¬ 
ville  Gates’  boyhood  and  youth  were  largely  occupied 
with  thoughts  about  things  divine.  At  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  and  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church.  At  twenty-four  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  ought  to  be  a  minister,  and  encouraged  in 
this,  by  the  advice  of  his  Uncle  William  and  other 
friends,  he  was  duly  licensed  to  preach  in  1853  the 
year  of  my  birth,  and  ordained  to  the  Baptist  Ministry. 

The  lack  of  a  college  education  he  felt  at  the  time, 
but  still  more  later,  to  be  a  serious  handicap.  Indeed, 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  active  life  he  mourned 
that  he  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  train¬ 
ing.  He  was  much  better  equipped  for  his  work,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  than  many  young 
men  who  enter  the  Ministry  from  the  College  and 
Theological  School.  His  whole  early  life  had  been  a 
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course  in  theology.  Little  else  was  talked  about  in  his 
home.  His  father’s  library,  such  as  it  was,  consisted  of 
theological  books,  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  books 
of  sermons,  books  on  church  history,  along  with  such 
literature  as  ''Young’s  Night  Thoughts,”  snatches  of 
which  father  used  to  mutter  to  himself.  The  Louis  Gates 
home  was  an  effective  theological  seminary.  Father 
entered  the  ministry,  therefore,  with  no  mean  equip¬ 
ment. 

So  soon  as  father’s  determination  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry  became  known,  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  church  nearest  to  his  father’s  home.  The  church 
had  known  him  from  his  boyhood  up,  and  it  was 
effective  testimony  to  his  walk  and  conversation  among 
them,  that  they  chose  him  to  become  their  pastor. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1854  at  the  little  town  of 
Lambs  Corners  on  the  Nanticoke  Creek  three  miles 
from  his  home. 

After  remaining  in  this  church  two  years,  father 
removed  to  a  neighboring  church  about  eight  miles 
distant,  somewhat  larger  and  affording  he  thought 
greater  promise  of  usefulness.  This  church  was  located 
at  Center  Lisle,  popularly  called  Yorkshire,  in  Broome 
County,  New  York,  and  was  composed  mainly  of 
farmers,  some  of  them  men  of  intelligence. 

Father  remained  in  the  town  of  Center  Lisle  for  six 
years,  from  the  spring  of  1856  to  the  spring  of  1862 — 
a  long  pastorate  for  so  young  a  man.  He  had  no  im- 
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portant  work  outside  of  the  routine  duties  of  a  pastor, 
and  these  in  a  small  country  church  were  not  great. 
An  occasional  funeral,  or  a  wedding,  a  few  social  and 
religious  calls  on  the  members,  were  all  that  he  had  to 
do  outside  of  his  Sunday  ministrations.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  sermons  each  Sunday.  These  were  years, 
therefore,  of  intellectual  opportunity  and  study.  How 
widely  his  reading  extended  I  do  not  know,  but  his 
opportunities,  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
public  library  in  the  town,  were  good,  and  father  was 
never  mentally  indolent.  Several  men  in  the  town,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  within  the  county  and 
surrounding  counties,  furnished  some  degree  of  intel¬ 
lectual  companionship  and  stimulus  to  him. 

The  most  important  outside  interests  of  his  pastorate 
were  a  controversy  on  Spiritism,  which  divided  the 
town  into  two  camps.  This  I  will  try  to  describe  later. 
There  were  also  the  more  important  and  deeper  po¬ 
litical  questions,  which  were  destined  soon  to  usher  in 
the  Civil  War. 

He  left  his  pastorate  at  Center  Lisle  on  account  of 
the  moving  west  of  some  of  the  most  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  and  because  he  thought  he  could 
be  useful  in  a  more  needy,  if  less  inviting,  community. 
And  so,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  we  removed  to  a  little 
hamlet  then  known  as  Mott’s  Corners  in  Tompkins 
County,  New  York,  about  twenty  miles  from  Center 
Lisle.  The  name. of  this  little  village  about  six  miles 
from  Ithaca  has  since  been  changed  to  Brookton. 
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This  pastorate  involved  some  hardship  and  self- 
denial  on  father’s  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  family. 
We  remained  there  during  the  war  and  until  the  spring 
of  1866.  The  community  was  less  intelligent  and  less 
advanced  in  every  particular  than  that  of  Center  Lisle. 
The  meeting  house  was  a  wretched,  leaky  structure 
when  father  went  there,  unfit  almost  to  be  a  barn. 
The  church  had  been  ministered  to  by  a  farmer 
preacher  for  many  years,  who  had  received  little  or  no 
compensation,  and  the  membership  was  not  trained  to 
generosity  or  even  justice  in  their  relations  with  their 
pastor.  Father’s  salary  during  war  time  was  never 
more  than  I400.00  per  year,  out  of  which  he  paid  a 
small  house  rent,  at  a  period  when  all  the  commodities 
of  life  brought  exorbitant  prices. 

Father  quickly  set  about  building  a  new  church  and 
his  pastorate  was  largely  employed  in  that  work,  labor¬ 
ing  with  his  own  hands  in  quarrying  the  stone  which 
went  into  the  foundation,  himself  being  the  architect 
of  the  building,  and  drawing  the  plans  to  the  minutest 
detail.  I  remember  today  with  what  delight  I  used  to 
survey  those  plans  as  a  child — the  finest  drawings  I 
had  then  ever  seen.  And  the  church,  which  still  stands, 
is  a  pleasing  structure  with  an  unusually  well  pro¬ 
portioned  and  graceful  steeple.  I  saw  it  with  renewed 
admiration  a  few  years  ago. 

Father’s  pastorate  in  other  particulars  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  he  left  the  church  a  vigorous  body. 

From  Mott’s  Corners  he  removed  to  Ovid,  the 
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County  Seat  of  Seneca  County,  New  York.  It  was  no 
objection  that  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  place  was  in 
an  extremely  feeble  condition,  for  it  was  father  s  am¬ 
bition  during  all  his  ministry,  not  to  seek  the  large 
and  wealthy  churches,  but  to  pick  out  the  most  needy 
fields  where  destitution  was  extreme.  As  this  church 
was  precisely  such  an  one,  and  nobody  else  would 
serve  it,  father  accepted  the  pastorate.  Here  we  re¬ 
mained  until  the  spring  of  1867.  The  main  supporter 
of  the  church,  an  aged  lady,  having  died,  the  church 
was  no  longer  able  to  have  a  pastor  even  on  the  slender 
stipend  which  father  was  willing  to  accept.  It  happened 
that  an  old  friend  of  his,  by  the  name  of  Huntley,  had 
become  a  missionary  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  on 
the  extreme  western  frontier.  This  man  knew  of 
father’s  adaptation  to  the  building  up  of  feeble  inter¬ 
ests  and  by  his  urgency,  father  was  induced  to  leave 
the  east  and  to  accept  a  commission  from  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  become  a  missionary 
with  a  general  field  covering  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  then  an  almost  unbroken  prairie 
with  a  few  hamlets  scattered  here  and  there.  The 
State  of  Kansas  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  father’s 
main  life  work. 

For  this  work  father’s  ministry  of  thirteen  years 
in  country  fields  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  been 
an  excellent  preparation.  He  was  experienced  in  nour¬ 
ishing  feeble  interests,  trained  like  Paul  and  Apollos 
to  plant  them  and  to  water  them.  The  strange  per¬ 
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versity  of  judgment  which  had  chosen  always  to  limit 
the  reach  of  his  voice  and  influence  to  a  few  and  scat¬ 
tered  country  people  now  made  a  ministry  on  the  broad 
and  then  thinly  settled  prairies  of  the  West  congenial, 
suitable  and  skillful. 

From  1867  to  1885  father  continued  an  uninterrupted 
ministry  in  Kansas,  founding  many  churches,  building 
several  church  edifices,  baptizing  hundreds  of  converts 
and  becoming  at  length  the  patriarch  of  the  entire 
Baptist  cause  of  northeastern  Kansas.  He  was  every¬ 
where  beloved,  his  counsel  was  everywhere  sought, 
every  Baptist  home  was  open  to  his  welcome  presence, 
and  in  the  several  counties  he  had  a  commanding 
influence  in  Baptist  circles. 

After  several  years  of  this  ministry  in  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  success  he  was  chosen  Superintendent 
of  Missions  under  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Society,  for  the  entire  state  of  Kansas.  He  traveled 
over  every  part  of  the  state,  settling  pastors  in  new 
fields,  raising  money  for  state  evangelization,  superin¬ 
tending  the  distribution  of  all  the  missionary  funds 
of  the  state,  and  directing  the  policies  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  His  functions  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  or  Catholic  Bishop.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  bishopric  was  a  model  one. 
He  carried  the  work  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  yet 
known,  and  the  suggestions  which  father  made  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  were,  in 
some  cases,  made  permanent  parts  of  its  policy  and 
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adopted  in  its  relationships  with  other  states  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Dr.  Morehouse,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  at  the  time,  has  testified  to  me  of  father’s 
extraordinary  efficiency  in  the  days  of  his  superin¬ 
tendency  of  missions  in  Kansas. 

It  is  many  years  since  father  preached.  I  have 
scarcely  heard  his  voice  in  the  pulpit  since  I  came  to 
manhood.  As  a  young  man,  while  in  college,  I  listened 
to  many  able  and  distinguished  preachers,  but  never 
have  I  heard  any  capable  of  touching  my  heart,  as 
my  father  could,  in  the  days  of  his  prime.  And  I  think 
that  was  the  general  experience.  We  used  habitually 
to  hear  from  the  churches  which  he  served,  that  his 
ministrations  were  the  most  precious  and  the  most  be¬ 
loved  of  any  they  had  ever  had.  It  was  a  common 
experience  with  me,  as  I  used  to  return  to  Kansas 
and  meet  father’s  old  parishioners,  to  have  them  in¬ 
dividually  say  that  no  man  ever  moved  them,  in 
matters  religious,  as  he.  He  had  few  of  the  graces  of 
oratory,  but  he  had  a  sincerity  of  conviction,  a  freedom 
from  artificiality,  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  propriety  of 
diction,  a  spiritual  fervor  which,  in  impassioned  mo¬ 
ments,  carried  him  into  flights  of  irresistible,  though 
wholly  unconscious,  eloquence. 

About  1885  he  resigned  his  position  as  general  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  confined  his  ministry  mainly  to  occasional 
preaching  or  stated  services  to  churches  not  far  distant 
from  our  home.  He  was  deeply  worn  by  the  heavy 
cares  of  previous  years,  and  was  no  longer  able  to 
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endure  the  hardship  of  long  rides  and  a  missionary 
life.  His  retirement  from  the  ministry  altogether  may 
be  dated  from  about  1890,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  But 
he  never  lost  his  love  for  the  ministry.  He  never,  in 
fact,  ceased  to  be  a  minister  in  things  spiritual.  His 
last  years  were  clouded  with  sorrow  because  his  health 
seemed  to  forbid  his  continuance  in  those  evangelistic 
activities  which  had  formed  the  happiness  of  his  life. 
He  longed  to  visit  again  the  old  fields  and  old  friends, 
whose  churches  were  his  monuments  and  who  were 
themselves  his  spiritual  children.  He  used  even  to 
dream  of  house-to-house  visitation  as  colporteur  after 
he  could  no  longer  preach,  so  unquenchable  was  his 
evangelistic  zeal;  but  year  by  year,  his  intellectual, 
as  well  as  his  physical  vigor  declined  and  he  found 
himself  less  and  less  able  to  realize  his  fond  dream  of 
doing  good. 

Thus  father  was  a  highly  successful  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  though  his  life  was  spent  in  comparative 
obscurity.  It  is  true  that  he  did  achieve  the  leadership 
of  his  state  and  retained  it  so  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  active  ministry,  but  he  was  never  a  celebrated 
preacher;  he  was  never  the  pastor  of  a  rich  church; 
he  never  preached  to  thronging  multitudes;  he  had 
little  of  the  art  of  the  popular  orator;  and  yet,  as 
I  survey  the  results  of  his  ministry,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  he  actually  achieved  for  the  cause  of  Christ  far 
more  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  occupied 
rich  and  prominent  pulpits  and  whose  fame  was  widely 
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heralded.  He  was  successful,  and  he  was  unusually 
successful,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  none 
of  those  aids  to  success,  which  large  and  wealthy 
congregations  afford. 

It  will  be  helpful  for  us  to  pass  in  review  for  a  little, 
and  impress  on  our  memories  some  of  those  qualities 
of  heart  and  life  that  gave  father  power  and  made 
him  the  highly  useful  man  he  was. 

I  would  place  first  his  singleness  of  aim.  Beyond 
any  man  I  have  ever  known  intimately  father  sought 
to  serve  God  with  the  single  eye.  He  valued  material 
things,  and  the  approval  of  men,  and  the  love  of  his 
family.  But  he  sought  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  Righteousness.  To  this  he  dedicated  himself  from 
his  youth  with  supreme  and  unfaltering  devotion.  He 
laid  aside  every  selfish  ambition;  he  sought  only  to 
serve.  And  in  his  ministry  of  self-sacrifice  he  sought 
out.  not  the  attractive,  but  the  hard  and  repellent 
fields. 

Then,  too,  father  was  a  man  of  singular  transparency 
of  character.  Deception  or  even  concealment  were 
utterly  foreign  to  his  nature.  I  mean  not  merely  that 
he  abhorred  deception ;  I  mean  more  than  that.  I  mean 
that  he  could  not  have  deceived  any  one  if  he  had 
sought  to  do  so.  With  him  to  try  to  play  a  part,  how¬ 
ever  worthy  the  part  might  be,  to  try  to  be  anything 
or  anybody  but  just  himself,  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible.  In  his  lightest  moments  he  could  not  tell 
a  story  successfully,  if  it  required  him  to  assume  a 
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character.  Now  with  this  singleness  of  aim  his  whole 
body  was  full  of  light  and  with  this  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  nature  that  light  was  placed  on  a  candlestick 
which  lighted  the  whole  house.  No  one  could  be  under 
his  influence,  whether  in  his  public  ministrations  or 
in  personal  converse,  without  feeling  instinctively  that 
here  was  a  man  with  no  concealments,  who  sought 
only  to  do  good — like  Nathanael,  an  Israelite  in  whom 
was  no  guile.  The  transparency  of  the  man  formed 
the  most  powerful  single  element  in  his  preaching.  _  § 

In  his  best  days,  and  it  is  a  great  ly) me  that^^^^^ 
none  of  you  knew  him  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  U 
father  was  a  man  of  altogether  exceptional  mental 
power.  I  have  heard  him  called  a  great  man,  and  in 
some  particulars  he  was  great.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
great  technical  learning.  Books  he  loved,  but  he  read 
slowly,  and  opportunity  was  denied  him  to  read  widely. 

Moreover  he  loved  to  think  more  than  he  loved  to 
read.  He  lived  in  a  world  within.  The  Bible  was  his 
special  delight  and  study.  He  pondered  it  day  and 
night.  His  was  no  superficial  knowledge  derived  from 
commentary  or  cross  reference.  He  was  filled  with  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Bible.  The  Book  was  inwrought  into 
every  fiber  of  his  being.  Unless  his  attention  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  called  away  and  held  away  by  outside  impera¬ 
tives  that  demanded  his  active  thought,  his  mind 
would  brood  constantly  on  Heavenly  themes.  He  lived 
habitually  among  the  stars.  Minor  duties  he  per¬ 
formed  in  a  merely  reflex  way,  for  his  mind  was  else- 
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where.  The  homely  duties  of  the  day  were  performed 
in  an  absent  away,  and  his  lips  were  always  moving 
and  registering  the  far-away  excursions  of  his  mind. 
This  constant  meditation  on  things  divine  gave  to  his 
preaching  a  tenderness,  a  ripeness,  a  poetic  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  quivering  life,  not  found  in  ser¬ 
mons  that  are  merely  composed.  His  discourses  were 
“living  water,”  tender,  inspiring,  often  profound,  al¬ 
ways  perfectly  clear.  Father  was  a  Gates  with  the  domi¬ 
nant  Gates  qualities  at  their  best,  exercised  on  a  broad 
field. 

Still  the  practical  side  of  his  ministry  was  not 
neglected.  He  built  five  or  six  church  edifices  and  in 
the  years  of  his  superintendence  of  missions  his  work 
was  almost  wholly  an  exercise  of  practical  judgment 
of  men  and  of  measures.  While  he  was  successful  in 
this  work,  he  did  not  find  his  highest  happiness  in  it; 
his  joy  and  his  power  lay  chiefly  in  spiritual  things. 
But  this  strength  was  also,  it  must  be  said,  a  limitation. 
He  followed  the  things  of  the  Spirit  with  an  intensity 
that  perhaps  somewhat  limited  his  usefulness,  espe¬ 
cially  his  usefulness  with  men  who  could  not  share  his 
deep  spirituality.  He  could  not  like  Paul  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  could  have  done  little  in  an  institu¬ 
tional  church.  In  what  he  would  term  merely  humani¬ 
tarian  efforts,  he  had  comparatively  little  interest.  He 
believed  that  there  was  no  salvation,  nothing  at  all 
worth  while  indeed  for  any  person,  but  the  regenera¬ 
tion  and  sanctification  of  the  soul.  He  believed  that 
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there  was  no  salvation  for  society  but  through  the 
purification  of  its  individual  members,  one  by  one. 
He  had  little  interest  in  any  humanitarian,  moral  or 
legal  reformatory  movements,  because  in  his  view  they 
stopped  short  of  reaching  the  only  source  of  permanent 
reformation — the  Soul  itself.  For  him  humanity  needed 
one  thing  so  supremely  that  it  needed  nothing  else  at 
all,  that  thing  was  Jesus  Christ,  His  Spirit  and  His 
Life. 

These  were,  1  think,  the  main  elements  of  father’s 
power.  He  thought  indeed  clearly  and  acutely.  He 
thought  independently.  His  conclusions  were  his  own. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  a  thought  that  had  not  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  his  own  thinking  or  to  have  expressed  a 
sentiment  that  had  not  been  a  part  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  industrious,  indefatigable,  thorough, 
painstaking,  persevering,  courteous  in  manner,  kindly, 
sympathetic  and  charitable  in  his  judgments.  These 
were  all  conditions  of  his  power  and  success,  but  not 
the  sources.  The  sources  lay  in  his  extraordinary  single¬ 
ness  of  aim,  his  unselfishness,  his  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  his  absolute  transparency  of 
character,  his  profound  meditation  at  all  times  on 
divine  things,  the  clearness  and  force  of  his  conception 
of  Divine  truth,  and  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of 
his  own  religious  life,  his  native  delicacy  of  feeling  in 
all  his  relations. 

In  mother  he  had,  in  all  his  pastorates,  a  helper 
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curiously  well  fitted  to  supply  such  natural  deficiencies 
as  he  had,  deficiencies  of  the  Gateses,  deficiencies  that 
necessarily  accompanied  his  exceptional  powers.  He 
had  the  weaknesses  of  his  strength.  If  he  dwelt  in  the 
skies,  she  lived  on  the  earth,  and  with  wonderful 
adaptation,  cared  for  all  those  practical  details  which 
his  Heavenly  absorption  of  necessity  overlooked.  In 
those  practical  matters  in  which  he  was  inept  or  care¬ 
less,  she  was  apt  and  careful.  And  thus  they  two 
wrought  together  for  more  than  fifty  years  as  helpmeets 
to  each  other. 

In  his  domestic  life,  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversa¬ 
tion  before  men,  father  was  always  and  everywhere 
known  as  a  saintly  man,  and  saintly  he  was.  Often  as 
a  child  have  I  burst  heedlessly  into  his  room  to  find 
him  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  Often  have  I  seen  him  in 
tears  over  little  weaknesses  which  natures  less  sensitive 
than  his,  would  have  passed  over  with  the  most  trifling 
self-reproof.  If,  in  a  momentary  lapse,  he  ever  spoke 
sharply  to  any  member  of  his  family,  whether  justly 
or  not,  he  would  make  amends  with  apologies  and  not 
rarely  with  tears.  It  was  impossible  for  him  con¬ 
sciously  to  inflict  pain.  Not  the  least  of  his  virtues 
was  a  profound  and  sincere  humility,  a  humility  which 
can  never  fail  to  grace  the  character  of  any  man  who 
looks  habitually,  as  father  did,  into  the  face  of  God. 

Before  the  oldest  of  you  children  was  born,  father 
had  begun  to  fail.  There  came  upon  him  an  insidious 
mental  decay,  a  weakness  of  age  which  had  charac- 
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terized  his  own  father,  only  it  came  upon  himself 
earlier  in  life.  Perceptible  decadence  came  with  father 
before  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  the  last 
twelve  years  were  years  of  shadow,  slowly  but  cer¬ 
tainly  deepening. 

And  so  the  grandfather  that  you  children  knew  was 
not  the  real  man,  but  the  broken  ruins  of  the  man. 
Glimpses  of  what  father  had  been  could  be  caught  at 
times.  There  were  occasional  flashes  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion;  there  were  indeed  hours  when  much  of  his  old 
self  seemed  to  return.  But  these  were  temporary.  Ordi¬ 
narily  we  saw  only  the  ruins  of  him  and  no  one  who 
knew  him  in  the  later  years  could  form  any  conception 
of  the  elements  of  strength  and  beauty  that  belonged 
to  the  structure  of  his  character  in  its  unbroken  whole¬ 
ness.  The  foundations  were  there.  You  could  imagine 
from  these  the  original  superstructure. 

“Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

“But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. 

“And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers 
of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season. 

“A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children’s 
children.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


SARAH  JANE  BOWERS  GATES. 


1\ /TY  mother  was  the  eldest  of  the  six  children  of 
Gardner  and  Achsah  Taylor  Bowers.  She  was 
named  Sarah  Jane  after  her  two  grandmothers  and 
was  always  called  by  both  names,  owing  Sarah  to  her 
paternal  grandmother  Sarah  Sawin  and  Jane  to  her 
maternal  grandmother,  Jane  Dinsmore.  The  six  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Bowers  family  were  as  follows  in  the  order 
of  birth: 


Sarah  Jane 
Achsah  Ann 
Charles  Gardner 
John  Milton 
Elizabeth  Anne  Duane 
Lamont  Montgomery 


born  September  9,  1830 
“  September  ii,  1832 
‘‘  March  3,  1838 
“  July  3,  1842 
“  July  29,  1844 
March  7,  1847 


All  these  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  dead  except 
our  uncle  Lamont. 

Aunt  Achsah  Ann  kept  house  for  her  father  so  long 
as  he  lived.  She  married  rather  unfortunately  quite 
late  in  life,  lived  in  Maine  Village  after  her  father’s 
death,  and  died  without  issue. 

Charles  Gardner  also  lived  and  died  near  his  birth- 
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place,  varying  his  activities  as  cabinet-maker,  under¬ 
taker  and  farmer,  with  traveling  as  a  commercial  sales 
agent.  “Uncle  Charlie”  was  very  dear  to  me  and  not 
a  few  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  boyhood  and  youth 
were  spent  in  his  genial  and  hospitable  home.  I  owe 
much  to  the  loving  hospitality  of  Uncle  Charlie  and 
his  wife  Esther  Jane  (Flint).  I  used  to  spend  some 
days  of  my  college  vacations  with  them.  Charles  Gard¬ 
ner  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

John  Milton,  who  inherited  the  caustic  wit  of  his 
grandfather  Andrew  Taylor  and  was  an  entertaining 
companion,  spent  his  life  also  in  Maine  Village  and 
by  stringent  economy  accumulated  a  small  property. 
Marrying  late  in  life  he  had  no  children  and  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight  of  tuberculosis,  a  tendency  in¬ 
herited  perhaps  from  the  Dinsmore  ancestry. 

Elizabeth  Anna  Duane  was  most  unfortunate.  When 
a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  picking  berries  in  a  distant 
and  lonely  pasture  she  was  frightened  into  hysterics, 
but  not  harmed  otherwise,  by  a  half-witted  youth,  the 
son  of  a  neighbor  who  unexpectedly  confronted  her 
when  alone.  She  never  recovered  from  that  shock.  She 
soon  began  to  disclose  symptoms  of  incipient  epilepsy 
attributed  to  that  incident,  which  in  due  course  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  disease.  The  attacks  continued  with 
constantly  increasing  frequency  and  severity  until  they 
completely  destroyed  her  health  and  her  mind.  She 
died  at  twenty-eight.  Libby,  as  she  was  called,  was  in 
her  girlhood  a  beautiful  and  promising  child  and  the 
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fourteen  years  of  her  slow  decline  formed  a  heavy 
cloud  in  her  mother  s  home. 

Uncle  Mont,  after  a  varied  but  always  successful 
business  experience,  beginning  at  Binghamton  when 
he  was  eighteen,  only  found  sufficient  scope  for  his 
remarkable  administrative  efficiency  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  to  whom  I  introduced  him  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  His  career  thereafter  was  almost 
meteoric.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  Reminiscences  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  appreciative  terms.  He  now  lives  at  Bing¬ 
hamton  in  fine  health  with  promise  of  attaining  the 
great  age  of  his  paternal  ancestors. 

The  Bowers  family  lived  in  a  commodious  house  at 
a  crossroads  called  Bowers  Corners,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Maine  Village  in  Broome  County.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  composed  of  intelligent  and  fairly  well-to-do 
people  of  New  England  ancestry.  The  road  or  street 
between  Bowers  Corners  and  the  village  was  then  as 
now  lined  with  excellent  homes  well  kept  and  neat. 

In  the  Bowers  home  Sarah  Jane  spent  her  childhood 
and  youth,  getting  all  the  training  that  could  be  got 
in  the  nearby  district  school,  and  later  attending  in 
Maine  Village  the  Academy  of  Professor  William  Gates, 
our  great  uncle.  It  was  in  this  school  that  she  became 
acquainted  with  Granville  Gates,  a  year  and  a  half 
her  senior,  who  was  there  like  herself  supplementing 
his  district  school  education. 

Sarah  Jane’s  home  life  was  in  all  respects  what  one 
might  guess.  Her  father  and  mother  I  have  described. 
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Sarah  Jane  was  like  her  mother.  She  was  a  Taylor- 
Dinsmore  through  and  through.  She  might  have  been 
own  daughter  instead  of  granddaughter  of  Jenny  Dins- 
more,  and  she  closely  resembled  in  form  and  fea¬ 
ture  some  of  her  aunts  in  the  Taylor-Dinsmore  family. 
She  was  not  stout  like  her  mother,  and  she  had  larger 
eyes,  and  a  more  open  and  luminous  face.  Possibly 
she  had  a  more  versatile  intelligence,  more  varied 
tastes,  and  a  better  education  than  her  mother.  It  was 
with  her  mother’s  family  that  she  was  intimate  and 
she  lived  in  their  mental  horizon  more  than  in  her 
father’s  though  she  always  had  a  due  respect  for  her 
father. 

All  the  Bowers  children  were  full  of  vigor,  physical 
and  mental.  All  were  intensely  alive,  but  according 
to  Uncle  Mont,  whose  recollections  are  vivid,  Mother 
was  most  so  of  all.  He  says  that  even  as  a  young  girl 
and  woman  Sarah  Jane  was  accustomed  to  “run  the 
family”  and  that  she  was  at  the  same  time  the  idol  of 
them  all. 

Mother’s  home  life  was  interrupted,  perhaps  fortu¬ 
nately,  by  several  terms  of  school  teaching.  Of  these 
experiences  Mother  often  used  to  speak,  and  always 
with  pleasure.  She  was  full  of  reminiscences,  humorous 
or  pathetic.  She  began  teaching  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  and  it  was  a  source  of  pride  to  me  all  through 
my  boyhood,  that  my  mother  could  and  did  teach 
school  at  fourteen,  nor  am  1  altogether  over  it  even 
yet.  She  loved  to  teach,  was  always  in  demand  and 
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never  had  to  seek  a  position.  She  was  full  of  original 
and  often  humorous  expedients,  both  in  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  when  her  brother  Charles  some  years 
later  wished  to  become  a  teacher  he  came  to  my 
father’s  house  and  spent  several  weeks  taking  a  private 
normal  course  under  my  mother.  Mother  always  had 
a  class  in  Sunday  school,  usually  of  young  ladies.  Her 
preparations  were  thorough  and  her  instruction  was 
a  cherished  memory  throughout  the  after  lives  of  her 
scholars.  She  kept  in  touch  by  correspondence  with 
them  all  for  many  years. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage  at  twenty.  Mother’s 
life  was  of  course  united  with  the  life  of  my  father, 
and  his  life  we  have  just  reviewed.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  they  lived  and  wrought  together.  No  two  per¬ 
sons  could  be  more  absolute  opposites.  Father  had 
gray  eyes;  Mother’s  were  dark  brown  or  nearly  black, 
with  hair  to  match.  Father  had  a  long  neck,  sloping 
shoulders,  was  inclined  to  stoop  from  reading  and  desk 
work,  but  Mother  stood  erect,  with  well-poised  head, 
and  square  shoulders.  She  was  well  formed,  and  every 
way  well  fitted  to  be  the  grandmother  of  athletes. 
Father’s  motions  were  usually  somewhat  slow  and  neg¬ 
ligent  as  befitted  his  sedentary  pursuits,  while  Mother’s 
step  was  quick,  firm,  confident,  and  graceful,  and  she 
could  have  learned  to  dance  beautifully,  like  Lucia. 
Father  did  not  shrink  from  physical  labor,  but  his 
energy  was  by  preference  mental  rather  than  physi¬ 
cal.  He  could  never  have  succeeded  in  any  athletic 
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game.  He  could  not  have  made  a  rapid,  skillful,  or 
highly  efficient  workman  in  any  trade.  Mother,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  give  to  what  she  was  doing  an  un¬ 
divided  attention,  and  she  took  great  pleasure  in  do¬ 
ing  those  things  which  require  special  deftness  and  the 
exercise  of  taste.  In  this  she  was  like  your  mother’s 
family.  She  was  a  beautiful  seamstress,  made  lovely 
artificial  flowers,  and  painted  charming  flower  pic¬ 
tures.  She  cut  and  made  with  her  own  hands  every 
garment  I  ever  wore  including  my  caps  until  I  was 
more  than  fourteen  years  old.  Our  town  tailor  pro¬ 
nounced  her  last  coat  made  for  me  as  'Tailor-made.” 
She  made  all  of  my  father’s  broadcloth  suits  for  the 
pulpit,  although  she  had  these  garments  first  first  cut 
to  fit  by  a  tailor,  and  then  took  them  into  her  own 
hands  for  completion.  Her  bonnets  were  generally 
made  by  herself  and  were  acknowledged  triumphs  of 
the  millinery  art.  In  the  Civil  War  period  she  used  to 
remove  the  plush  from  father’s  overworn  silk  hats, 
renovate  it,  cover  a  bonnet  frame  with  it,  and  deck 
the  whole  with  flowers  of  her  own  manufacture.  She 
succeeded  in  these  creations  in  a  way  to  excite  the  envy 
of  the  women  of  father’s  congregation,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  the  source  of  these  spring  bonnets  they  used  some¬ 
times  to  remark  on  her  extravagance.  She  herself  over¬ 
heard  one  of  the  wealthiest  whisper,  '^'I  can’t  afford 
such  bonnets!”  The  bonnet  in  question  had  cost  Mother 
precisely  three  cents  which  she  had  spent  for  a  skein 
of  silk  thread. 
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Father  could  never  easily  untie  a  knot,  but  Mother 
could  untie  anything,  pick  out  the  tiniest  sliver,  quick¬ 
ly  disentangle  the  most  complicated  skein.  Father  in 
ordinary  conversation  spoke  with  occasional  hesitation 
and  he  was  frequently  absent-minded  and  would  leave 
a  sentence  unfinished.  His  oral  reading  was  slow  and 
rather  broken  especially  for  a  man  who  read  habitu¬ 
ally,  and  his  spelling  needed  frequent  prompting  and 
correction.  By  a  certain  inborn  limitation  of  sight  not 
then  so  well  understood  as  now.  Father  could  take  in 
only  two  or  three  words  at  a  glance  and  he  never  quite 
knew  accordingly  what  the  sentence  was  going  to  mean, 
until  he  had  followed  it  through.  Hence  in  reading 
aloud  he  usually  pronounced  unfamiliar  sentences 
without  much  interpretive  inflection.  Mother  in  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  never  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  her 
vocalization  was  extraordinary.  She  could  call  the 
cat  "Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty”  with  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  rapidity,  and  I  used  as  a  child  to  get  her  to  do 
it  for  me,  just  as  a  show.  The  rest  of  us  used  to  try 
it,  but  Mother,  like  Lucia,  could  say  "Kitty”  twenty 
times  surely  while  the  rest  of  us  were  saying  it  ten. 
Mother  was  a  fine  reader,  like  Alice,  and  always  loved 
to  read  aloud,  doing  much  of  Father’s  reading  for 
him  in  that  way,  with  pleasure.  She  would  take  in  the 
whole  sentence  in  advance  at  a  single  glance  and  read 
it  rapidly  without  the  least  hesitation  and  with  an  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  inflection  that  disclosed  her  instantane¬ 
ous  grasp  of  its  meaning. 
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Father  was  fond  of  music,  or  thought  he  was,  but 
his  ear  was  curiously  defective,  so  that  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  distinguish  the  intervals  of  tone  or  recognize  a  tune 
however  old  and  familiar.  His  attempts  at  singing  were 
so  ludicrous  that  we  children  used  just  for  the  fun  of 
it  to  try  to  get  him  to  sing.  Mother  on  the  other  hand 
had  a  quick  and  perfectly  correct  ear,  and  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  singer.  She  had  received  training  in  her  youth 
in  choir  and  chorus  singing  in  musical  institutes  held 
in  Binghamton  by  William  B.  Bradbury,  an  author 
of  renown  in  choir  music.  Mother  generally  led  the 
choir  in  soprano  and  sang  with  taste  and  expression. 

Father  s  conversation  was  by  preference  on  religion, 
on  doctrine,  and  on  matters  of  the  soul.  His  reflec¬ 
tions  were  on  the  unseen.  Mother’s  mind  was  on  af¬ 
fairs  and  the  business  of  the  household  or  events  in 
the  community  or  nation.  Father  was  often  repentant 
painfully  so  to  us  all,  over  slight  lapses  into  irrita¬ 
tion,  but  Mother  on  the  contrary,  while  certainly  not 
less  guilty  of  occasional  nervous  tension,  was  never 
observed  to  apologize,  or  without  excuse  or  modifica¬ 
tion  to  frankly  acknowledge  herself  in  the  wrong. 

Mother  was  kindly  and  sympathetic,  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  faithful  friend,  and  her  life  was  one  of  continu¬ 
ous  toil  and  sacrifice  for  others.  She  was  hardly 
conscious  of  this,  and  never  plumed  herself  on  it  for 
her  it  was  instinctive,  natural,  her  lot  in  life,  and  the 
duty  if  not  the  practice  of  everyone.  Nor  did  she  link 
her  life  of  service  in  any  way  with  religion.  Indeed 
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Mother  with  the  Bowerses  seldom  spoke  of  religion 
and  never  of  “enjoying”  religion,  though  Father  like 
his  Gates  ancestors  sought  no  small  part  of  his  daily 
satisfactions  in  “spiritual”  comforts  and  exercises. 
Father  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of  men,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  self-protection  and  other  necessary  purposes, 
but  Mother’s  study  of  character  was  intuitive  like 
Andrew  Taylor’s,  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  her 
analyses  were  penetrative  and  accurate.  She  loved  to 
exercise  this  skill  in  character  analysis,  but  she  was 
a  pastor’s  wife,  too  prudent  to  talk  about  others  out¬ 
side  of  her  family  circle. 

She  made  warm  friends  in  Father’s  churches  and 
no  enemies.  My  father  she  loved  and  revered  for  his 
manifest  excellencies,  but  in  due  proportion  to  her  love 
and  reverence  she  was  distressed  over  his  trifling  de¬ 
fects.  For  illustration.  Father’s  mind  seemed  absent  and 
relaxed  except  in  times  of  special  excitement.  In  repose 
his  forces  often  seemed  to  be  scattered,  his  faculties 
elsewhere  than  at  the  exact  point  of  action.  His  tendency 
was  to  be  in  mental  dishabille  and  not  habitually 
girded  and  ready  for  the  occasion,  while  with  Mother 
there  was  never  a  moment  of  surprise  or  hesitation. 
She  was  all  there  at  all  times  fully  awake  and  at  ease. 
Father  could  never  so  master  a  sermon  as  to  stand 
forth  and  deliver  it,  especially  the  introduction,  with 
entire  confidence  and  self-command.  To  read  it  was 
impossible,  for  he  could  not  speak  from  manuscript, 
and  so  the  first  few  moments  were  likely  to  be  hesi- 
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tant  and  uncertain,  for  Father  had  to  be  kindled  into 
a  flame  and  it  took  time  to  start  the  fire.  This  troubled 
me  even  as  a  little  child.  I  used  to  drive,  when  a  boy 
of  twelve,  with  him  to  an  outstation,  four  miles  away, 
where  he  preached  Sunday  afternoons.  I  remember  sug¬ 
gesting  to  him  once  to  begin  the  sermon  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  pulpit  so  that  by  the  time  he  actu¬ 
ally  got  there  he  would  be  on  “high”  to  use  a  current 
automobile  expression,  and  going  well.  This  would 
save  a  lot  of  time,  I  urged,  and  some  embarrassment 
to  himself.  But  Mother  was  always  on  “high.”  The 
one  critic  of  his  audience  whom  father  feared  was  his 
wife.  If  he  was  having  a  “hard  time”  as  he  called  it, 
down  would  go  Mother’s  head  on  the  back  of  the  seat 
in  front.  She  could  not  sit  there  and  look  edified,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  pleased  as  she  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  reassure  and  restore  her  laboring  husband.  Tactful 
in  a  high  degree  with  every  one  else,  her  sensitive  love 
of  her  husband  overcame  her  tact. 

Mother  loved  her  children  passionately.  To  them 
she  devoted  herself  without  the  least  reserve,  withhold¬ 
ing  nothing.  We  were  always  too  poor  to  have  help  in 
the  household  and  so  except  when  she  was  sick,  we 
never  had  a  servant.  She  did  all  the  housework  below 
stairs  and  above,  and  squandered  powers  that  were 
rare  and  valuable  in  the  drudgery  of  the  kitchen  and 
chamber.  She  had  executive  efficiency,  energy,  vigi¬ 
lance,  self-reliance,  boldness,  combined  with  unfailing 
common  sense,  tact,  circumspection,  and  shrewd  judg- 
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ment  of  men.  These  qualities,  had  she  been  a  man,  if 
given  a  suitable  field,  would  have  carried  her  far. 
Many  there  are  of  course,  who  in  single  qualities  far 
surpass  her.  But  taking  her  all  in  all,  for  variety  of 
native  excellencies,  balance,  poise,  tact,  judgment,  and 
executive  skill  I  know  not  where  to  look  among  the 
acquaintances  which  life  has  brought  me  for  a  superior 
to  my  mother. 

Mother  was  too  nervous  and  high  strung  to  be  at 
any  time  in  sound  health.  She  was  often  sleepless,  and 
often  had  neuralgia.  Once  when  I  was  a  child  it  was 
thought  she  was  going  into  a  tuberculous  decline,  but 
after  anxious  months  she  rallied,  though  ever  after¬ 
wards  she  had  a  nervous  catarrhal  cough.  During  her 
last  year  in  Kansas  she  caught  malaria  and  for  some 
reason,  probably  the  ignorance  of  the  local  physicians, 
it  was  allowed  to  run,  until  it  became  chronic.  The 
usual  sequence  of  such  neglect  is  acute  inflammation 
of  the  liver  which  often  becomes  chronic.  It  is  then 
called  Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis  and  is  incurable. 
This  with  mother  ran  its  inevitable  course,  resulting 
in  her  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Mother’s  life  was  not  unhappy,  but  it  was  far  from 
,  satisfying.  She  had  a  great  and  saving  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  got  it  from  Andrew  Taylor.  I  have  seen  her  in 
peals  of  laughter  with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks. 
She  loved  to  read  humorous  books  such  as  those  of 
Artemus  Ward,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  and  Mark  Twain 
But  there  was  an  underlying  habitual  and  deep  vein 
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of  melancholy  in  her.  The  poetry  she  chose  was  always 
very  somber,  and  with  her  later  years,  her  outlook  on 
life  was  gloomy,  due  in  part  to  her  disease. 

Mother  lies  at  rest  in  our  family  lot  in  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair.  My  father  was  buried  beside  her  two  years  later 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  My  brother  Frank  died  in 
Kansas  in  1884.  It  was  not  possible  to  remove  his  re¬ 
mains,  but  I  gratified  a  desire  of  Father  and  Mother  as 
well  as  myself  in  erecting  a  stone  for  a  memorial  of 
him  besides  their  graves. 
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PART  II 

Descriptive  List 
Alphabetically  Arranged 


EXPLANATORY. 


Our  ancestral  tree  has  many  branches.  The  appendix 
to  our  ancestral  studies,  which  follows,  traces  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  these  branches  to  their  American  origin,  with 
occasional  suggestions  as  to  their  sources  in  Great 
Britain.  The  mounted  concentric  list  of  our  American 
ancestors  which  I  leave  with  each  of  my  sons  and 
daughters,  exhibits  all  the  family  lines  to  the  eye,  but 
is  not  otherwise  descriptive.  This  appendix  contains 
a  brief  sketch  of  each  ancestor.  It  is  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  for  easy  reference.  Any  descendant  of  ours 
who  shall  care  to  consult  this  appendix  will  find  it,  as 
I  have  done,  to  have  many  unsuspected  values,  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  such  contemporaries  as  happen 
to  bear  one  of  our  ancestral  names.  Some  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  briefly  sketched  in  this  appendix  are  described 
more  fully  in  earlier  pages  of  these  ancestral  studies, 
but  the  brief  personal  sketches  of  this  appendix  form 
the  only  complete  picture  of  the  personnel  of  our  fam¬ 
ily  lines. 

AMY  ALLEN,  wife  of  Joseph  Hatch  and  daughter  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  Perkins  Allen,  was  born  De¬ 
cember  22,  1665,  in  Sandwich,  Barnstable  County, 
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Massachusetts.  Her  father  in  her  childhood  re¬ 
moved  to  East  Tisbury  in  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
and  there  she  was  reared.  She  married  there,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1683,  Joseph  Hatch,  and  joined  the 
church  on  its  formation  in  1701. 

JAMES  ALLEN,  father  of  Amy,  above,  and  son  of 
Samuel  and  Ann  Allen,  from  whose  son  Samuel 
we  are  also  descended,  was  born  in  Braintree  in 
1636,  and  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  family, 
married  Elizabeth  Perkins  about  1662.  She  was 
born  in  1644,  they  say,  and  was  eight  years  her 
husband’s  junior.  Among  the  many  Perkins  fam¬ 
ilies  of  that  time  in  New  England,  the  tradition 
gives  no  hint  as  to  which  was  hers.  None  of  them 
are  of  record  in  Braintree.  James  Allen  removing 
early  to  Sandwich  in  Barnstable  County  remained 
there  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1669,  when 
he,  with  several  partners,  purchased  from  the  In¬ 
dians  what  later  was  railed  East  Tisbury,  a  town¬ 
ship  on  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  He  lived 
there  many  years,  became  a  large  landed  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  a  man  of  influence.  In  his  old  age  he 
removed  to  Cl)ilmark,  a  neighboring  township, 
and  there  died  July  25,  1714,  at  seventy-eight.  His 
widow  followed  him  eight  years  later,  then  also 
seventy-eight.  We  know  the  children  mainly  by 
his  will.  Our  AMY  was  born  in  Sandwich  De¬ 
cember  22,  1665,  and  Abigail  1667.  The  other 
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children  were  born  in  Tisbury,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard.  They  were  Ebenezer,  Samuel,  Ichabod,  John, 
Joseph,  Benjamin,  and  three  daughters  beside 
Amy  and  Abigail,  above.  These  belong  to  the 
Barnstable  family  of  Allens,  well-known  in  the 
Plymouth  Court  records. 

SAMUEL  ALLEN  of  Braintree,  the  immigrant,  father 
of  JAMES  above,  came  in  as  early  as  1632  per¬ 
haps,  with  wife  Ann.  He  was  made  freeman  May 
6,  1635.  Children,  Samuel,  2nd,  1632,  JAMES, 
1636,  Mary,  and  Sarah,  1639.  The  wife  Ann  hav¬ 
ing  lost  twins  in  1640  died  in  1641,  and  Samuel 
married  again  and  had  other  children— Abigail, 
Joseph,  and  perhaps  others.  Samuel  died  in  1669, 
his  will  being  probated  on  September  16  of  that 
year.  He  was  for  many  years  town  clerk  of  Brain¬ 
tree.  My  authority  is  Banks’  History  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  for  the  Allen  family  of  Barnstable.  We 
descend  from  both  SAMUEL  and  JAMES  above. 

JOAN  ALLEN,  wife  of  Clement  Briggs.  She  was  of 
Dorchester,  wife  or  sister  of  an  innkeeper  there. 
She  was  born  in  England  and  her  marriage  to 
Clement  Briggs  took  place  in  1632.  I  judge  she 
was  born  about  1612.  She  was  the  mother  of  our 
ancestor  JONATHAN  BRIGGS,  who  was  born  in 
1635.  She  died  about  1645  and  her  husband  Clem¬ 
ent  Briggs  married  again  and  soon  after  died. 
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We  have  among  the  Plymouth  records  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  his  estate  in  1648.  Neither  she  nor  her 
husband  nor  the  innkeeper  wholly  escaped  the 
vigilant  watchcare  of  the  Puritan  fathers.  Nothing 
further  of  record. 

SARAH  ALLEN,  wife  of  Benjamin  Briggs  of  Dighton 
and  daughter  of  Samuel  Allen  3rd  of  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  and  his  wife  Rebecca  (Cary)  Briggs, 
was  probably  born  in  Bridgewater  in  1688,  and  in 
March,  1715,  married  Benjamin  Briggs  of  Dighton, 
whose  lands  were  contiguous  to  those  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  father.  She  was  about  six  years  younger 
than  her  husband.  As  a  widow  after  1744,  she 
lived  with  her  son  William  and  as  late  as  1753, 
about  ten  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
releases  her  dower  rights  in  his  lands  in  a  sale 
made  by  her  son.  In  William  Briggs’  children  and 
for  generations  later  the  name  of  Allen  survives 
as  a  given  name  in  the  Briggs  family,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  ancestry.  The  name  Cary  Briggs  also 
survived  in  future  generations  beginning  with  her 
grandchildren,  commemorating  her  mother  Re¬ 
becca  Cary.  This,  with  many  other  circumstances, 
(See  file  page  i  on  the  Allen  family  of  Bridge- 
water)  fixes  more  certainly  than  could  any  written 
birth  record  the  name  and  ancestry,  so  long  a 
mystery,  of  Sarah,  wife  of  Benjamin  Briggs. 
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SAMUEL  ALLEN  3rd,  son  of  Samuel  Allen  2nd  of 
Bridgewater,  Mass,  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Partridge) 
Allen,  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Mass,  in  1660  and 
married  Rebecca  Cary,  daughter  of  John  Cary  of 
Bridgewater,  December  2,  1685.  He  removed  from 
Duxbury  to  Bridgewater  with  his  father’s  family 
when  a  child  and  was  reared  in  that  township. 
The  children  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca,  all  born  in 
Bridgewater  were: —  Samuel,  “First  born  Son,” 
1686,  SARAH  1688,  Samuel  again,  1690,  Tim¬ 
othy,  1691,  Joseph,  1693,  Mehitabel  1694,  a  son 
(name  worn  olT  the  manuscript)  October  26,  1697, 
and  three  days  later  the  mother  Rebecca  died. 
Two  or  three  years  afterwards  Samuel  married 
Mary  King  of  Taunton  and  a  second  series  of 
children  followed  who  do  not  interest  us  as  we  are 
descended  from  SARAH  named  above.  (See  my 
notes  on  this  King  family.)  In  May  1708  Samuel 
Allen  3rd  bought  land  in  the  South  Purchase  of 
Taunton  and  removed  to  Taunton  earlier  than 
1713,  in  which  year  he  died  November  15th.  His 
inventory  discloses  large  interests  in  Taunton  lands 
brought  to  him  by  Mary  King.  (See  full  notes  and 
documents.) 

SAMUEL  ALLEN  2nd,  son  of  Samuel  Allen  ist,  and 
his  wife  Ann  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
England,  was  born  in  Braintree  in  1632.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  Duxbury  in  1658  Sarah  Partridge,  daugh- 
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ter  of  George  Partridge,  and  his  earliest  children 
were  born  in  Duxbury.  The  record  of  children  is: — 

Samuel  3rd  born  1660 


Mehitabel  1664 

Sarah  1667 

Bethia  “  1669 

Nathaniel  “  1672 

Ebenezer  “  1674 

Josiah  “  1677 

Elisha  “  1678 

Nehemiah  1680 


Samuel  Allen  2nd  was  township  clerk  of  Bridge- 
water  for  many  years,  and  is  praised  for  his  ac¬ 
curacy  and  fidelity  by  the  historian  of  Bridge- 
water,  (Mitchell).  He  was  representative  to 
Massachusetts  General  Court  in  1693.  He  died  in 
1703  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  thus  fixing  his  birth 
in  1632. 

SAMUEL  ALLEN  ist.  He  was  in  Braintree  earlier  than 
1632  with  wife  Ann  whom  he  brought  with  him 
from  England.  He  was  made  freeman  May  6, 
1635.  His  children  were  (i)  Samuel,  born  1632, 
(2)  Mary,  (3)  Sarah,  born  March  30,  1639,  and 
(4)  James,  born  1636.  His  wife  Ann  died  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1641.  As  a  second  wife  he  married,  of 
unknown  family  name,  the  widow  of  Edward 
Lamb,  and  by  her  had  other  children  of  no  inter- 
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est  to  US.  He  died,  according  to  Savage  in  1669, 
and  his  will  of  August  2,  1669  is  probated  the 
1 6th  of  September  following.  The  daughter  Mary 
married  January  24,  1656,  Nathaniel  Greenwood, 
and  Sarah  married  Josiah  Standish  of  Duxbury. 
We  are  descended  from  both  sons,  Samuel  2nd, 
head  of  the  Bridgewater  Allens,  and  JAMES,  head 
of  the  Barnstable  Allens. 

SARAH  ANDREWS,  wife  of  Jared  Talbot,  Sr.  She 
was  daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Andrews  and 
was  born  probably  about  1644.  In  her  mother’s 
will  of  1654  she  is  mentioned  as  “little.”  She  mar¬ 
ried  Jared  Talbot,  Sr.  August  2,  1664. 

HENRY  ANDREWS,  father  of  SARAH  above  was 
born  in  England,  according  to  a  marginal  note  in 
Judge  Drummond’s  account  of  him  in  the  Lenox 
Library,  he  married  Mary  Gore  in  County  Dor¬ 
set,  England,  in  1627.  He  appeared  in  Cohannet, 
later  named  Taunton  in  1636,  freeman,  1638,  in 
list  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  1643,  a  proprietor 
in  1637,  deputy  to  General  Court  in  1639,  and 
four  times  later,  built  the  first  Taunton  meeting 
house  for  which  in  payment  in  whole  or  part  the 
calves  pasture,”  containing  200  acres,  was  deeded 
him  by  the  town  in  1647.  Will  dated  March  13, 
1652.  Inventory  February  10,  1653 — new  style. 
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Children:  Henry  1629,  Mary  1631,  SARAH  1644, 
and  Abigail  1646. 

MARY  ATWOOD,  wife  of  Robert  Lee.  She  was  prob¬ 
ably  sister,  less  likely  daughter  of  John  Atwood 
who  as  agent  of  the  London  financiers  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  enterprise  concluded  satisfactory  negotiations 
with  the  Pilgrim  leaders  about  1640.  She  was  born 
in  England  and  came  to  Plymouth  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1637.  (See  Genealogical  Register  IV,  173, 
V  260.) 

MARY  BAKER,  wife  of  William  Taylor  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Captain  John  and  Sarah  Herrick  Baker, 
was  born  at  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  May  29, 
1738.  She  married  William  Taylor  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  April  8,  1756,  and  died  in  1770,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  BAKER,  father  of  our  Mary  Baker, 
was  baptized  December  28,  1701,  and  married 
Sarah  Herrick  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  No¬ 
vember  21,  1723.  Their  children  were  John,  1725, 
Anna  1731,  our  MARY,  May  29,  1738,  Asa,  1742, 
Cornelius  1744.  Captain  John  Baker  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-eight  in  1749.  Our  MARY 
was  then  only  eleven  years  old.  Eor  a  time  the 
minor  children  were  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  maternal  uncle  Josiah  Herrick,  but  the  guar- 
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dianship  was  later  transferred  to  their  paternal 
uncle  Robert  Baker. 

JONATHAN  BAKER,  father  of  Captain  John  Baker, 
and  son  of  Cornelius  and  Hannah  (Woodbury) 
Baker  was  baptized  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
September  19,  1669.  He  married  Mary  Trask  about 
1697.  Administration  was  granted  on  his  estate  in 
1 707*  Children: — Robert  1698,  JOHN  1701,  Mary 
*703^  Jonathan  1705,  (Essex  Antiquarian,  1901, 
p.  164.) 

CORNELIUS  BAKER,  father  of  Jonathan  Baker,  a 
blacksmith  and  yeoman,  was  living  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  1658,  in  which  year  on  April 
29,  he  married  Hannah  Woodbury,  daughter  of 
John.  Ten  years  later  he  removed  to  Beverly.  His 
children  were  Hannah,  1660,  died  an  infant,  Han¬ 
nah  again  1662,  died  in  1665.  Samuel,  1667.  JON¬ 
ATHAN  1669,  Abigail  1672,  Priscilla  1674,  Bethia 
1677.  He  died  in  1714.  (Essex  Antiquarian  1901, 
p.  163.) 

ROBERT  BAKER.  The  genealogists  of  the  Baker  fam¬ 
ily  have  not  found  the  parentage  of  Cornelius 
Baker  of  Salem,  Mass.  Their  first  knowledge  of  him 
is  his  marriage  with  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
Woodbury,  in  1658.  Dying  in  1714  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  he  must  have  been  born  in  1636. 
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I  make  the  following  contribution  toward  the  un¬ 
solved  problem  of  his  parentage.  Savage  points 
out  that  a  Robert  Baker  was  assigned  land  in 
Salem  in  1637,  and  that  he  died  by  accident  in 
1640.  Essex  County  Probate  Records  show  that 
he  left  a  widow  and  children.  Here  we  have  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  fatherless  Baker  children  growing  up  in 
Salem.  The  Essex  County  court  records  and  files 
show  that  a  boy,  Cornelius  Baker,  is  twice  rebuked 
and  admonished  for  thoughtless  violations  of  local 
rules  in  Salem,  such  as  firing  a  gun  out  of  hours 
or  carrying  too  heavy  a  weight  on  Sunday,  at 
seventeen  years  old.  He  is  dealt  with  very  mildly 
and  paternally  by  the  court  as  a  fatherless  boy 
would  be.  His  property  came  wholly  to  him 
through  his  wife  Hannah,  inherited  by  her  from 
her  deceased  father.  The  name  Robert,  unusual 
among  the  Puritans,  appears  in  the  family  of  his 
son  Jonathan  and  frequently  thereafter.  Cornelius 
Baker  was  in  my  opinion  the  son  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Robert  Baker  of  Salem.  He  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  1600  and  was  doubtless  a  brother  of 
John  Baker  of  Ipswich  from  County  Norfolk  in 
England.  Robert  Baker  was  a  pious  man,  had  a 
premonition  of  his  death  that  day  which  he  con¬ 
fided  to  his  wife.  He  was  killed  by  a  falling  timber 
insecurely  fastened.  The  company  was  fined  for 
carelessness,  which  fine  went  to  the  widow.  The 
name  Robert  persisted  in  the  family  for  genera- 
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tions.  (See  my  file  p.  3,  and  Winthrop’s  History 
of  New  England,  with  Savage's  notes,  Vol.  2,  page 
24,  and  note  below.) 

RUTH  BARLOW,  wife  of  Francis  Bradley,  was  born 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  her  than  that  she  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
John  Barlow  in  1674  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bradley. 

JOHN  BARFOW,  father  of  our  RUTH,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  He 
was  there  earlier  than  1653.  He  had  a  large  estate 
and  died  in  1674,  naming  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
RUTH  (BARLOW)  BRADLEY  in  his  will. 

HANNAH  BARRON,  wife  of  Simon  Coolidge.  She 
was  probably  born  in  England  and  came  with 
her  parents,  Ellis  and  Grace  Barron  to  Water- 
town  earlier  than  1641.  She  was  born  in  1635,  and 
died  July  24,  1680  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 

ELLIS  BARRON,  father  of  our  HANNAH,  came  with 
wife  Grace  and  several  children  to  Watertown. 
Was  made  freeman  June  2,  1641.  His  Wife  Grace 
was  the  mother  of  all  his  children.  She  died  prob¬ 
ably  about  1645,  and  he  later  married  the  widow 
of  Timothy  Hoskins.  He  was  several  times  select- 
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man,  and  died  leaving  seven  children,  October  26, 
1676,  probably  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

SARAH  BASS,  wife  of  Deacon  John  Stone,  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Deacon  Samuel  Bass  of  Braintree.  She  mar¬ 
ried  John  Stone  in  1662.  He  died  in  1691  and  she 
married  for  second  husband  Deacon  Josephus 
Penniman.  See  Thayer’s  Memorial  of  Early  Set¬ 
tlers,  p.  66.) 

DEACON  SAMUEL  BASS,  immigrant,  born  in  1601, 
came  to  Roxbury  in  1632.  Was  freeman  in  1634 
and  removed  to  Braintree  in  1640.  There  he  served 
as  deacon  for  fifty  years.  He  was  representative 
in  1641  and  often  after.  His  wife  died  in  1663, 
September  5th,  but  he  survived  her  until  1694, 
when  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-three, 
“leaving  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  descendants.” 

MARY  BEMIS,  wife  of  Samuel  Whitney  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Bemis,  was  born  in  Water- 
town  September  10,  1644,  and  married  Samuel 
Whitney  in  1683,  February  i6th,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine. 

JOSEPH  BEMIS,  father  of  our  MARY,  was  an  im¬ 
migrant.  Born  in  1619,  he  was  in  Watertown  in 
1640,  was  several  times  selectman,  and  died  in 
1684,  August  7,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His  wife 
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Sarah  surviving  until  1712,  must  have  lived  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  Children,  Sarah,  1643,  MARY, 
1644,  Joseph,  born  and  died  1646,  Ephraim,  born 
and  died  1647,  Martha,  1649,  Joseph  again,  1651, 
Rebecca,  1654,  Ephraim  again,  1656,  John,  1659. 

ELIZABETH  BERRY,  wife  of  Elias  Church,  and 
daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  and  Rebecca 
Hatch  Berry,  was  born  in  Tolland,  Connecticut, 
county  seat  of  Tolland  County,  December  18, 
1731,  and  married  Elias  Church  July  27,  1752. 
Her  father  by  will  of  September  6,  1757,  left  her 
one-third  of  his  interest  in  the  unplotted  portion 
of  Kent,  Connecticut,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  proprietors,  also  ten  pounds  in  money. 

CAPTAIN  NATHANIEL  BERRY,  2nd,  father  of  our 
ELIZABETH,  and  one  of  Nathaniel,  ist,  and 
Elizabeth  Philbrook  Berry,  was  born  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  about  1697,  and  Married  Rebecca 
Hatch,  December  18,  1720.  Children,  Marah, 
1723,  Jonathan,  1725,  Joseph,  1727,  Rebecca,  1729, 
our  ELIZABETH,  December  18,  1731,  Anna, 
1734,  Nathaniel,  1736.  All  the  above  children  are 
registered  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  registered  in  Kent  church  records: 
Ebenezer,  1739,  Barnabas,  1741,  Sarah,  1742, 
Cyrus,  1745.  Captain  Berry  came  to  Kent,  Con¬ 
necticut,  earlier  than  1740,  and  early  became 
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prominent.  Ensign,  lieutenant,  captain,  represen¬ 
tative,  largest  taxpayer,  constituent  member  of  the 
church.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  buried  in  the 
old  burying  ground  above  Flanders  in  Kent  town¬ 
ship. 

NATHANIEL  BERRY  ist,  father  of  Captain  Nathan¬ 
iel  Berry,  2nd,  and  son  of  Joseph  Berry  and 
Rachel  Lewis  Berry,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  or 
what  is  now  Greenland,  N.  H.,  probably  about 
1670,  and  married  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  Elizabeth  Phil- 
brook,  July  2,  1691.  In  1717  we  find  him  buying 
land  in  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  on  the  Williman- 
tic  River,  a  few  miles  below  Tolland.  He  is  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  deed  as  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Administration  of  his  estate  by  wife  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  2nd,  1718.  Children,  Sarah,  1704,  Abigail, 
1707,  our  NATHANIEL,  Rachel,  Ann  and  Bethia, 
last  three  married,  at  the  time  of  settlement  of  the 
estate  in  Hartford  Probate  Court.  Nathaniel  Berry 
probably  lived  only  about  forty-seven  years.  We 
do  not  know  accurately  the  birth  dates  of  the  older 
children. 

JOSEPH  BERRY,  father  of  Nathaniel  Berry,  Sr.,  and 
son  of  William,  the  immigrant,  and  wife  Jane,  was 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  married  Rachel  Lewis, 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Hannah,  probably  about 
1670,  and  was  born  about  1650.  He  and  wife  deed 
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land  contiguous  to  that  of  Philip  Lewis  in  1674 
in  Greenland  near  Portsmouth.  He  died  about 
1716,  aged  perhaps  sixty-six. 

WILLIAM  BERRY,  the  immigrant,  father  of  our 
Joseph.  He  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  belonging  to  the  company  sent 
over  by  Captain  Mason  for  his  plantation.  (New 
Hampshire  Provincial  Papers,  Vol.  1,  p.  113.)  In 
1635  he  had  removed  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  of 
which  place  he  was  an  original  proprietor  in  1642, 
and  freeman.  He  died  in  1654.  He  was  born  about 
1610  and  thus  died  early  at  forty-four.  His  wife 
survived  him  many  years,  taking  as  second  hus¬ 
band  Nathaniel  Drake.  The  Berry  children  were 
John,  our  JOSEPH,  James,  William  and  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  land  boundaries  of  various  tracts 
bought  and  sold  show  that  the  original  Berry 
land  was  located  in  that  part  of  the  township  of 
Portsmouth  which  later  became  Greenland  and 
that  the  Lewises  and  the  Berrys  and  Drakes  lived 
contiguously  in  that  township.  The  marriage  rela¬ 
tionships  are  shown  by  deeds. 

MARY  BIRCH,  wife  of  Thomas  Edwards,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Birch,  was  born  earlier,  perhaps 
much  earlier,  than  1650,  Savage  thinks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  She  was  of  Dorchester,  as  was  her  husband, 
Thomas  Edwards,  whom  she  married  March  10, 
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1671.  As  they  were  married  by  Captain  Clapp, 
also  of  Dorchester,  it  is  probable  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  there  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Stonington  records  on  their  removal  to  that  place. 
The  Dorchester  records,  however,  do  not  show 
Mary’s  marriage,  but  do  show  her  parentage. 

THOMAS  BIRCH,  father  of  our  MARY,  was  in  Dor¬ 
chester  earlier  than  1648,  where  his  name  appears 
in  an  old  land  deed  of  that  year  as  owning  abut¬ 
ting  property.  He  may  have  been  imported  to  do 
iron  work  about  or  later  than  1642,  for  in  1651 
he  is  paid  one  pound  twelve  shillings  for  iron 
work  on  the  meeting  house  of  Dorchester.  He  died 
October  3,  1657.  He  speaks  of  six  children  in  his 
will  but  names  only  Joseph  with  double  portion 
and  probably  eldest  and  our  MARY,  perhaps 
youngest.  A  Jonathan  and  a  Thomas,  Jr.  appear 
as  ne’er  do  wells  in  Dorchester  records  during  their 
youth,  but  there  is  nothing  against  Joseph  and 
our  MARY. 

MARY  BODFISH,  wife  of  John  Crocker,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Robert  Bodfish,  was  born  in  England,  mar¬ 
ried  John  Crocker  in  1659,  and  died  in  1662. 

ROBERT  BODFISH,  father  of  MARY  above,  came 
early  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  freeman  in 
1635.  1637  and  1639  we  find  him  an  original 
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proprietor  and  freeman,  Surveyor  of  Highways  in 
1641,  grand  juryman  and  also  entrusted  with  the 
sale  of  strong  drink  in  1644.  Children,  our  MARY 
above,  who  married  John  Crocker  in  1659,  and  a 
son  Joseph,  born  in  1651,  the  year  of  his  father's 
death. 

SARAH  JANE  BOWERS,  wife  of  Granville  Gates, 
and  daughter  of  Gardner  S.  and  Achsah  Taylor 
Bowers.  She  was  born  in  Maine,  New  York,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1830,  and  died  in  Montclair,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  October  23,  1904,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
(See  chapter  on  her  life  and  character  in  Remin¬ 
iscences  of  Frederick  T.  Gates,  her  son,  the  writer 
of  these  records.) 

GARDNER  SAWIN  BOWERS,  father  of  our  SARAH 
JANE  BOWERS,  and  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Sarah 
Sawin  Bowers,  was  born  in  Rindge,  N.  H.  April 
4,  1802.  Married  Achsah  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Andrew  Taylor  in  November  1827.  Children, 
SARAH  JANE,  as  above,  September  19,  1830, 
Achsah  Ann,  1832,  Charles  Gardner,  1838,  John 
Milton,  1842,  Elizabeth  Ann  Duane,  1844,  La 
Mont  Montgomery,  1847.  (Note  the  middle  names. 
The  practice  originated  about  1800,  A.D.)  Cap¬ 
tain  Gardner  S.  Bowers  died  in  Maine,  Broome 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1882,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  (See  chapter  on  him.) 
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NEHEMIAH  BOWERS,  2nd,  father  of  Gardner  Sawin 
Bowers  and  son  of  Nehemiah  Bowers,  ist,  and 
Sarah  Larrabee  Bowers,  was  born  in  Lunenburg, 
Mass.,  February  26,  1752.  He  married  Sarah 
Sawin,  July  8,  1777.  Children,  Sarah,  1778,  James, 
1781,  Betsy,  1783,  Polly,  1786,  Nancy,  1791,  Lu¬ 
cinda,  1793,  Asenath,  1796,  Gilman,  1799,  GARD¬ 
NER  SAWIN,  April  4,  1802.  Nehemiah  Bowers, 
2nd,  died  April  26,  1828,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  His  brother  James  died  at  eighty-four.  A 
fatherless  child,  Nehemiah  2nd  was  early  bound 
out  to  a  farmer  until  his  majority,  receiving  but 
six  coppers  of  the  hundred  pounds  due  him  by 
the  articles.  As  a  minute  man,  he  was  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Bunker  Hill,  signed  the  test  act  in  1776,  at 
Rindge,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  bought  wild  land, 
one  hundred  acres  for  one  hundred  dollars.  (For 
full  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War  see  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution; 
also  pension  papers  of  his  widow  at  Washington.) 
He  and  his  wife  set  up  housekeeping  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  humble  way  in  their  forest  home  at 
Rindge,  N.  H.  in  1777,  he  working  first  in  a  saw 
mill.  They  gradually  cleared  their  land,  built  a 
more  comfortable  house,  joined  the  church,  reared 
and  gave  school  privileges  to  their  children  and 
spent  their  declining  years  in  comfort  and  abun¬ 
dance.  Nehemiah  Bowers  was  once  selectman  for 
the  township.  Their  children  all  disclosed  the  ad- 
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vantages,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  that  their 
parents  had  given  them. 

NEHEMIAH  BOWERS,  ist,  father  of  Nehemiah,  2nd, 
and  son  of  Samuel  Bowers  and  Esther  Sawtelle 
Bowers,  was  born  in  Groton,  Mass.  September  14, 
lyiQj  married  Sarah  Larrabee  of  Lunenburg, 
Mass.,  March  18,  1745.  Children,  James,  1746, 
Jonathan,  1748,  died  in  infancy,  Sarah,  1750,  our 
NEHEMIAH,  1752,  Esther,  1754,  Elizabeth,  1756. 
In  Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  75,  page  287,  is 
an  interesting  petition  from  the  wife,  Sarah.  From 
this  it  appears  that  her  husband  Nehemiah  enlisted 
for  the  French  War  in  May  1756  in  Colonel 
Ruggles’  Regiment  and  Captain  Reid’s  Company, 
and  went  to  Lake  George.  There  he  was  taken  sick 
and  brought  very  low,  and  after  partial  recovery 
started  homeward,  became  worse,  and  died  on 
reaching  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  widow 
was  at  great  expense  in  trying  to  get  him  home 
before  death,  first  from  Sheffield,  then  from 
Springfield,  where  he  died,  leaving  her  a  poor 
widow  with  five  children,  and  she  had  to  '‘borrow 
money  to  bring  her  husband  home.”  She  makes 
her  mark  and  gets  four  pounds  and  eight  pence 
from  the  General  Court.  This  enlistment  of 
Nehemiah  was  not  his  first.  Vol.  94,  p.  25,  of 
Massachusetts  Archives  shows  that  he  first  enlisted 
as  early  as  July  22,  I755»  under  Lieutenant 
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Eleazer  Lawrence  and  served  until  November  12, 
1755,  “scouting  in  the  northwest  country.”  For 
Nehemiah  to  leave  his  wife  and  five  little  children 
for  two  enlistments  in  the  French  war  can  be  set 
down  only  to  a  spirit  of  careless  adventure  which 
at  thirty-six  he  should  have  been  too  sober  and 
considerate  to  indulge.  His  widow  married  ensign 
Joseph  Platts  of  Rindge,  New  Hampshire,  in  1760, 
and  at  once  removed  to  Rindge  with  her  little 
family.  There  the  children,  or  at  least  the  boys, 
were  “articled”  until  twenty-one,  and  had  hard 
service.  All  came  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
the  daughters  all  married,  and  the  sons  turned 
out  well. 

SAMUEL  BOWERS,  father  of  Nehemiah,  ist,  and  son 
of  jerathmel  Bowers,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  was 
born  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  between  the 
years  1674  and  1685,  probably  near  the  latter  date. 
The  early  birth  records  of  Chelmsford  are  very 
defective  and  1  learned  of  Samuel's  parentage  only 
by  consulting  Jerathmel  Bowers'  will  at  East 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  married  in  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.  January  31,  1710,  Esther  Sawtelle, 
“both  of  Groton.”  Their  children  were  Elizabeth, 
born  September  2,  1710,  Samuel  2nd,  1711,  Esther, 
1715,  Jerathmel,  1717,  our  NEHEMIAH,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1719,  Joshua,  1721,  Hannah,  1723.  We 
know  little  about  Samuel.  It  is  a  good  testimony 
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that  his  father  and  mother  preferred  to  spend  their 
declining  years  with  him  or  very  near  him  in 
Groton,  leaving  their  old  Chelmsford  home  and 
property  to  other  sons.  Nor  did  Samuel  remove 
from  Groton  until  both  parents  were  dead.  He 
names  a  son  for  his  father  and  his  first  daugh¬ 
ter  for  his  mother.  In  a  deed  he  is  called  a  tailor. 
In  Lunenburg,  not  far  from  Groton,  to  which  he 
removed  about  1730,  he  is  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  care  of  the  church  building.  His 
daughter  Elizabeth,  widowed,  married  the  enter¬ 
prising  Major  Fitch  from  whom  Fitchburg,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  named. 

CAPTAIN  JERATHMEL  BOWERS,  father  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Bowers,  and  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
Withington  Bowers,  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  May  2,  1650.  His  aged  father  died 
in  1656,  leaving  him  for  his  majority,  considerable 
landed  property  in  Cambridge  which  at  various 
times  we  find  him  selling  off.  His  mother,  the 
widow,  soon  married  a  certain  Henry  Boutwell  and 
as  early  as  1661  removed  to  the  newly  surveyed 
Chelmsford,  where  Henry  became  an  original  pro¬ 
prietor  and  there  the  boy  Jerathmel  was  brought 
up  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  active  life.  He  was 
married  earlier  than  1674  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  for 
their  son  Jonathan  s  birth  is  recorded  in  that  year. 
His  children,  recorded  only  in  his  will,  and  liv- 
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ing  in  1725,  were  Jonathan,  Elizabeth,  who  mar¬ 
ried  first  Daniel  Pierce,  second  a  Mead,  third  a 
Shedd,  Hannah,  who  married  first  Benjamin 
Pierce  and  second  Simon  Wilson,  Mary,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Jonathan  Page,  SAMUEL  and  Jerathmel. 
There  was  also  a  John  who  died  in  1724  just  be¬ 
fore  his  father.  In  1672  we  find  Jerathmel  living 
in  the  Henry  Boutwell  home  in  Chelmsford  and  the 
name  of  Boutwell  from  that  time  ceases  to  appear 
in  Chelmsford  and  reappears  in  Cambridge. 
Jerathmel  and  also  the  son  of  pastor  Fiske  are, 
as  honorable  and  discreet  men,  licensed  to  sell 
strong  waters,  and  Jerathmel’s  name  appears  on 
the  tax  lists.  Roads  are  laid  out  from  two  or  three 
directions  to  his  house.  His  home  on  Wood  Street 
is  now  within  the  city  limits  of  Lowell  and  is 
shown  with  a  tablet  as  the  oldest  house  in  town. 
There  Jerathmel  and  wife  Elizabeth  spent  nearly 
forty  years  and  reared  all  their  children.  (See 
picture  of  the  house  in  History  of  Chelmsford.) 
He  was  very  active  in  the  Indian  war  of  1675,  and 
the  subsequent  troubles,  rising  to  be  Lieutenant 
and  then  Captain,  at  one  time  having  command  of 
one  hundred  men,  and  reporting  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Court.  From  1792  onward  he  was 
the  leading  man  in  Chelmsford,  selectman,  coun¬ 
sellor,  representative  to  the  General  Court,  de¬ 
feated  once  or  twice  for  the  Governor’s  Council, 
chairman  of  all  important  local  committees,  and 
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for  those  times  with  no  inconsiderable  means. 
For  his  children  he  provided  liberally.  In  his  old 
age  he  builds  himself  and  wife  a  house  on  the 
premises  of  his  son,  Samuel,  in  Groton,  with  his 
daughters  Elizabeth  (Shedd)  and  Mary  (Page)  on 
the  boundary  lines  contiguous.  He  died  in  1724. 
His  wife  died  in  1721.  She  was  born  in  1645, 
being  about  five  years  his  senior.  (See  Groton 
Epitaphs,  Greene  History  of  Chelmsford,  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Probate  Records.)  Who  his  wife  Elizabeth 
was  is  an  unsolved  problem  baffling  many  genealo¬ 
gists. 

GEORGE  BOWERS,  the  immigrant  father  of  Jerath- 
mel  Bowers.  He  was  probably  born  about  1590 
and  was  in  Scituate  (within  the  Plymouth  juris¬ 
diction),  a  freeman  in  1637,  in  Plymouth  a  con¬ 
stable  in  1639.  The  name  was  then  Bower.  There 
he  built  the  first  jail,  and  was  one  of  ten  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  stock  of  the  first  boat  built  in 
Plymouth.  After  a  small  lawsuit  over  a  boundary 
line,  and  after  being  fined  for  too  free  criticism 
of  the  Plymouth  authorities  he  removed  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  His  family  then  consisted  of  his 
wife,  Barbara,  and  children  John,  Ruth,  Benan- 
uel,  Matthew,  who  died  as  a  child.  Patience  and 
Silence.  Barbara  the  wife  died  in  1644.  John  was 
one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Harvard,  a  school¬ 
master  at  Plymouth,  later  a  minister  with  a  nu- 
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merous  and  honorable  line  of  descent.  Ruth  mar¬ 
ried  Richard  Knowles  and  received  land  from  her 
father.  Benanuel,  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
married  Elizabeth  Dunster,  called  a  cousin  by  him, 
became  a  Quaker,  or  rather  an  Anabaptist,  and 
was  cruelly  persecuted  with  his  family.  He  figured 
largely  in  the  history  of  the  persecutions  of  his 
time.  (See  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  by  Joseph 
Besse,  pp.  260-264.)  Benanuel  left  a  numerous 
posterity.  Silence  Bowers  married  Elnathan 
Dunckley  of  Dedham,  October  14,  1656,  and  Ruth 
married  Richard  Knowles  in  Plymouth  as  early 
as  1639.  All  the  children  of  the  first  wife,  Barbara 
were  born  in  England. 

In  1649  George  Bowers  married  Elizabeth  With- 
ington,  of  a  very  honorable  family  of  Dorchester. 
The  only  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Jerathmel, 
born  May  5,  1650.  George  Bowers  died,  quite  evi¬ 
dently,  an  aged  man,  probably  about  sixty-six,  in 
1656.  He  makes  Thomas  Danforth,  who  also  mar¬ 
ried  a  Withington,  his  executor,  and  calls  him  his 
loving  friend.  He  gave  Benanuel  twenty  acres  on 
the  Charlestown  side  of  the  line  and  provided  for 
his  wife  and  young  son  on  the  Cambridge  side. 
His  life  had  been  active  and  honorable,  but  not 
without  its  storms.  He  was  freeman  in  1637,  was 
once  fined  for  wrongly  placing  a  fence,  was  on 
Grand  Jury  in  1638,  was  fined  twice  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  once  for  illegal  voting,  but  the  fine  was 
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partially  remitted,  once  for  “rending  a  deed  to 
his  son  Benanuel”;  an  active,  enterprising,  pas¬ 
sionate  man,  too  vocal,  one  judges,  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  turn,  some  means,  and  thrifty.  He  was  con¬ 
stable  in  Plymouth  in  1639-40.  His  widow  mar¬ 
ried  the  next  year  after  his  death,  and  the  boy 
Jerathmel  in  whom  we  are  interested  shares  his 
mother’s  fortunes  until  he  becomes  of  age  in 
Chelmsford,  and  on  the  tax  list  thereof  1671. 

ABIGAIL  BRADLEY,  wife  of  Ephraim  Hubbell  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Sherwood  Bradley, 
was  born  in  1695  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  married 
Ephraim  Hubbell,  October  17,  1717. 

JOHN  BRADLEY,  father  of  Abigail  Bradley,  and  son 
of  Francis  and  Ruth  (Barlow)  Bradley,  was  born 
in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1664,  married  Hannah  Sher¬ 
wood  in  1691  and  died  in  1703  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  The  widow  married  Cornelius  Jones  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  John  Bradley’s  father  gave  him 
a  farm  in  Greenfield,  Conn.  The  children  of  John 
and  Hannah  were  John,  1693,  ABIGAIL,  1695, 
Elizabeth,  1697,  Ruth,  1699,  Joseph,  1701,  Han¬ 
nah,  1703.  From  Joseph,  sprang  Mr.  Justice  Brad¬ 
ley  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  —  Joseph,  above,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Philo,  and 
from  him  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  the  Justice. 
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FRANCIS  BRADLEY,  the  immigrant,  father  of  John 
Bradley,  came  over  a  mere  lad  in  1637  or  1644,  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Governor  Theophilus 
Eaton.  He  married  Ruth  Barlow  in  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  about  1660,  and  was  made  freeman  there 
in  1664,  a  land  buyer  there  in  1666,  and  died  in 
1689,  aged  about  sixty,  leaving  a  large  estate. 

SARAH  BREED,  wife  of  Samuel  Larrabee  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Bryan)  Breed,  was 
born  August  14,  1696,  and  he  married  Samuel  Lar¬ 
rabee  January  14,  1717.  Her  mother  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thaddeus  Bryan. 

TIMOTHY  BREED,  father  of  SARAH  BREED  above 
and  son  of  Allen  Breed  2nd,  was  born  in  1657, 
and  married  first  Sarah  Newhall,  March  3,  1680. 
The  following  were  children  of  this  marriage,  Jo¬ 
seph,  1681,  Timothy  2nd,  1683,  Samuel,  1686.  The 
wife,  Sarah  Newhall  Breed,  died  March  27,  1688, 
and  Timothy  married  second  Sarah  Bryan,  then 
spelled  Brian,  in  February,  1694.  Of  this  marriage 
the  children  were  Thomas,  born  and  died  1695, 
Mary  1696,  SARAH,  a  twin  with  Mary,  August 
14,  1696,  Thomas  again,  1698,  Jonathan,  1690. 
Timothy  Breed  died  intestate  in  1718.  His  widow 
Sarah  signs  the  inventory  bond.  The  inventory  of 
the  estate  was  three  hundred  twenty-eight  pounds, 
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of  which  SARAH  Larrabee,  then  married  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Larrabee,  gets  fifty  pounds. 

ALLEN  BREED,  2nd,  father  of  Timothy  Breed, 
above,  and  son  of  Allen  ist,  was  born  in  1626,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Knight,  daughter  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  Knight,  March  8,  1656.  Children, 
TIMOTHY,  1658,  Joseph,  1659,  Samuel,  1669, 
Allen,  Jr.,  1660,  John,  1663,  ^nd  daughters,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lewis,  August  2,  1665,  and  Elizabeth,  No¬ 
vember  I  1667.  The  names  are  from  the  will  of 
January  16,  1707.  Allen,  2nd,  died  therefore  at 
eighty-one. 

ALLEN  BREED,  ist,  the  immigrant,  father  of  Allen, 
2nd,  above.  He  came  with  Winthrop  to  Salem  in 
1630  and  settled  at  Lynn.  Two  hundred  acres  were 
assigned  him.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  living 
at  Lynn  two  hundred  and  fifty  descendants  of 
Allen  Breed.  His  wife,  Mary,  died  in  1671,  and 
he  died  intestate  November  17,  1691.  Born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1601  he  was  ninety  years  old.  His  children 
were  ALLEN,  2nd,  born  in  England,  1626,  Tim¬ 
othy  1628,  Joseph,  born  in  Massachusetts,  1632, 
John  1634,  Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Mer- 
riam,  1650. 

•  ESTHER  BRIGGS,  wife  of  Russell  Gates,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  and  Esther  Talbot  Briggs  of  Digh- 
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ton,  Massachusetts,  was  born  June  i8,  1761,  and 
married  Russell  Gates  in  Canaan,  New  York, 
March  18,  1792,  being  about  five  years  her  hus¬ 
band’s  senior.  She  died  November  6,  1850,  aged 
eighty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  father  of  Esther  Briggs,  and  son 
of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  Briggs,  was  born  in  Digh- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  February  25,  1725:  published 
intention  of  marriage  to  Esther  Talbot  May  3rd, 
1747.  Doubtless  several  children  were  born  of  this 
marriage  earlier  than  ESTHER  in  1761,  but  no 
children  are  recorded  in  Dighton  town  records. 
William  is  called  a  blacksmith  in  Dighton  in  one 
of  his  deeds.  His  father  died  November  18,  1744, 
and  the  estate  was  settled  in  1749  by  William. 
In  deeds  of  that  date  he  buys  out  his  brother 
Benjamin’s  interest,  together  with  that  of  several 
sisters.  He  sold  the  last  of  his  property  in  Digh¬ 
ton  in  1759,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace 
him  further.  We  know  of  him  only  through  the 
settlement  of  his  father’s  estate,  the  land  records 
and  the  oral  testimony  of  his  daughter,  Esther 
Brigg  Gates.  He  was  still  living  in  Dighton  when 
Esther  was  born  in  1661,  and  perhaps  when  Abner 
was  born  in  1664.  As  he  married  in  1647  it  is 
probable  that  he  already  had  at  least  six  children 
before  1661.  The  first  of  these  was  probably  his 
son  William  2nd,  born  quite  certainly  in  1648,  as 
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he  was  a  married  man  in  1668.  All  his  children 
except  William  2nd  above  and  Abner  moved  to 
Windsor,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  where  we  find 
three  of  his  sons  as  enlisted  soldiers  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  Allen,  Benjamin,  and  Ebenezer. 
A  Cary  Briggs  of  Berkshire  County  also  is  his 
son.  I  find  Abner  Briggs  in  Attleboro,  a  little  west 
of  Dighton.  He  was  born  in  1764.  Among  his  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  William  after  his  father,  and  an  Esther 
Talbot  after  his  mother  and  sister,  a  double  and 
certain  identification  of  him  as  a  son  of  our 
William. 

Thus  we  have  recovered  six  sons  of  William 
Briggs,  viz.  William  2nd,  1648,  Allen,  Benjamin, 
Ebenezer,  Cary  and  Abner,  also  Esther  Talbot, 
born  in  1661.  For  Abner’s  birth  and  identifica¬ 
tion  see  N.  E.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.  Vol.  66,  page 
186.  The  identification  of  Benjamin,  Ebenezer, 
Allen,  and  Cary  is  made  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  Briggs,  (File  p.  i  on  the  Allen 
family  of  Bridgewater).  I  ought  to  add  here  that 
the  names  Ebenezer  and  Benjamin,  besides  being 
the  names  of  William  Briggs’  own  father,  brother 
and  uncle,  were  the  names  of  his  wife’s  brothers. 

BENJAMIN  BRIGGS,  father  of  William  Briggs  of 
Dighton,  Mass.,  and  son  of  Jonathan  and  Experi¬ 
ence  Briggs  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  was  born  in  1682, 
according  to  his  gravestone  in  Dighton.  In  March, 
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1715  he  married  Sarah  Allen,  a  daughter  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Allen  deceased,  of  Taunton.  Their  first  three 
children  were  Johanna,  Sarah  and  Benjamin. 
These  three,  eldest,  unrecorded  at  Dighton  at  that 
too  early  date,  are  shown  in  the  settlement  of  their 
father’s  estate.  With  1720  the  records  at  Dighton 
begin,  and  are  as  follows:  Mehitabel,  1720,  Ruth, 
1723,  WILLIAM,  July  25,  1725,  Thankful,  No¬ 
vember  2,  1727;  Benjamin  Briggs,  the  father,  died 
in  1744.  The  son  William  was  made  executor  and 
the  estate  settled  in  1749.  Benjamin  Briggs  in¬ 
herited  his  lands  mainly  from  his  father,  Jonathan 
Briggs’  estate,  but  in  part  they  were  probably 
brought  to  him  by  his  wife  Sarah  Allen  from 
the  estate  of  her  father  Samuel  Allen,  3rd.  (See 
the  discussion  and  documentary  proof  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  marriage  in  my  notes  on  the  Allen  fam¬ 
ily  of  Bridgewater,  in  file  page  i.) 

JONATHAN  BRIGGS,  father  of  Benjamin  and  son  of 
Clement  and  Joan  (Allen)  Briggs,  was  born  in 
Weymouth,  June  14,  1635.  His  mother  died  in 
1641,  his  father  a  little  later  gave  him  a  step¬ 
mother,  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1648,  providing 
for  the  orphaned  boy  of  thirteen  an  ultimate  half 
interest  in  his  considerable  Weymouth  property 
and  rights.  The  stepmother  apprenticed  the  boy 
to  William  Hailstone  of  Taunton  to  learn  the  tail¬ 
or’s  trade.  In  1656  Jonathan  sued  Hailstone  for 
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not  teaching  him  the  trade  and  recovered  1 5 
pounds  in  the  Plymouth  court.  Jonathan  is  in  the 
military  list,  and  takes  the  oath  in  Taunton  in 
1657.  He  marries  Experience,  (of  parentage  as  yet 
unknown  after  most  diligent  search)  in  1666,  and 
a  line  of  fourteen  children  follows.  Not  a  Taunton 
proprietor  in  the  division  in  1659,  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  that  of  1666,  and  all  subsequent  pro¬ 
prietors’  purchases  both  north  and  south,  and  in 
the  Title  Abstract  of  1673.  He  was  made  free¬ 
man  in  1670.  His  wife  Experience  joins  with  him 
in  a  deed  of  September,  1682,  showing  that  even 
if  she  were,  as  is  not  unlikely,  a  second  wife,  she 
was  certainly  the  mother  of  our  BENJAMIN,  born 
in  1682.  In  1683  Jonathan  added  to  his  holdings  in 
the  South  Purchase  (afterwards  Dighton)  three 
large  tracts,  lots  57,  58,  and  59,  involving  large 
proprietary  rights  in  undivided  land,  and  this  pur¬ 
chase  later  endowed  several  of  his  sons,  among 
them  our  BENJAMIN.  Jonathan  Briggs  died  early 
in  1689,  at  fifty-four,  leaving  thirteen  children,  all 
of  whom  were  living  twenty  years  later  when  final 
division  was  made  of  his  property.  The  widow. 
Experience,  ‘‘ill  and  infirm”  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  “with  many  small  children”  did  not  long 
survive  him,  and  the  small”  children  were  brought 
up  by  the  eldest  son  and  executor,  Jonathan  2nd. 
Jonathan  Briggs  seems  to  have  been  a  trusted,  ex¬ 
emplary  and  pious  man  of  the  Church  of  England 
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order  with  many  of  his  neighbors,  and  not  a 
Puritan. 

The  children  of  Jonathan  Briggs  as  disclosed  by 
the  settlement  of  his  estate  in  1709  were  then 
Jonathan,  David,  John,  Thomas,  Amos,  Benjamin, 
Ebenezer,  and  Nathaniel — sons  always  appearing 
in  that  order.  The  daughters  were,  in  the  order  of 
their  marriage,  and  probably  of  their  birth:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Babbitt,  wife  of  Elkanah,  married  June 
25,  1689,  Mrs.  Hopestill  Harvey,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Harvey,  married  in  1702,  or  a  year  earlier, 
Mrs.  Hannah  (for  Johanna)  Woodward,  wife  of 
Robert  Woodward,  married  April  2,  1705,  Mrs. 
Experience  Myrick,  wife  of  Samuel  Myrick,  mar¬ 
ried  March  29,  171 1,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest,  wife 
of  John  Forrest,  married  July  24,  1712. 

All  the  birth  dates  of  the  Jonathan  Briggs  fam¬ 
ily  and  some  others  of  our  Taunton  ancestors  were 
doubtless  duly  registered  at  the  time,  in  the  Taun¬ 
ton  Vital  Records;  but  all  these  were  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  1838.  A  few  only  have  ever  been 
recovered  and  these  more  or  less  inaccurate. 

CLEMENT  BRIGGS,  the  immigrant,  father  of  Jona¬ 
than  Briggs,  came  in  the  Fortune  to  Plymouth  in 
1621,  the  first  ship  after  the  Mayflower.  Savage 
thinks  him  young  then,  probably  because  for  ten 
years  he  did  not  marry.  In  1631  he  was  in  Dor¬ 
chester  and  there  married  Joan  Allen.  For  officiat- 
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ing  at  this  marriage  without  a  license,  Thomas 
Stoughton  was  fined  five  pounds.  Clement  and  wife 
appear  in  Weymouth  in  1633,  where  they  have 
Thomas,  June  14,  1633,  JONATHAN  1635,  Re¬ 
member,  John,  David,  1640,  Clement  Jr.  1643, 
Richard.  (See  abstract  of  will  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  Vol.  7,  page  233-4.)  His 
wife  Joan  died  early  enough  for  him  to  marry  be¬ 
fore  his  death  in  1648  a  second  wife  Elizabeth, 
who  was  living  in  1659.  The  Briggs  family  seem 
not  to  have  been  very  longlived,  but  prolific. 
The  descendants  of  Clement  Briggs  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  and  numerous  throughout  the  country. 
Clement  himself  was  an  exemplary  man,  but  his 
wife  Joan’s  conduct  was  not  thought  to  be  free 
from  unseemly  levity  at  times  and  while  not  crim¬ 
inal,  was  open  to  minor  criticism  from  the  Puritan 
viewpoint. 

SARAH  BRYAN,  wife  of  Timothy  Breed  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thaddeus  and  Sarah  Bryan,  was  born  at 
least  as  early  as  1668,  and  married  Timothy  Breed 
as  his  second  wife  in  February,  1694.  She  died  in 

173S,  after  which  the  property  of  her  husband  was 
finally  divided. 

THADDEUS  BRYAN,  father  of  Sarah,  a  carpenter  of 
Lynn,  appears  to  have  been  married  about  1667 
to  Sarah,  otherwise  unknown.  Their  children  were 
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Mary,  born  in  1670,  died  in  1675,  Elizabeth,  born 
in  1673  and  died  in  1675,  Mary  again,  born  in 
1675.  Our  SARAH,  not  in  the  record,  is  mentioned 
in  the  inventory  as  the  eldest  child,  hence  born 
probably  in  1668.  The  wife,  Sarah,  died  October 
19,  1675.  She  had  lost  two  children  that  year,  and 
given  birth  to  one.  Her  husband,  Thaddeus,  now 
a  widower,  was  impressed  to  fight  the  Indians 
June  22,  1677,  and  seven  days  later  was  killed, 
June  29,  1677,  and  the  little  orphans  were  turned 
over  to  Samuel  Appleton.  SARAH,  as  we  saw, 
married  Timothy  Breed  in  1694,  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Sarah  married  Samuel  Larrabee  in  1717. 

MARY  BUNDY,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
Bundy,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1653,  and  married 
Andrew  Smith  of  Taunton,  January  5,  1673,  and 
became  the  mother  of  his  numerous  family. 

JOHN  BUNDY,  father  of  Mary  above,  appears  first 
at  Plymouth  in  1643,  is  in  Boston  and  married 
to  wife  Martha  with  a  daughter  Martha,  doubt¬ 
less  their  first  daughter,  in  1649,  and  our  MARY 
in  1653.  There  was  also  a  Patience  who  died  in 
Taunton  in  1665.  In  Taunton  there  is  recorded 
the  birth  of  a  son  James  in  1664,  Sarah  in  1669, 
and  Samuel  in  1670.  As  John  Bundy’s  widow 
Martha  died  May  i,  1674,  it  is  probable  that 
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his  death  occurred  about  1670.  Both  John  and 
his  wife  were  probably  born  in  England. 

HANNAH  BUTLER  was  the  wife  of  John  Winter 
earlier  than  1665,  when  her  first  child  was  born. 
She  was  a  sister  of  Richard  and  William  Butler, 
who  had  removed  from  Cambridge  to  Hartford, 
for  the  will  of  William  Butler  speaks  of  his  sister 
Winter.  She  was  an  immigrant. 

REBECCA  CARY,  wife  of  Samuel  Allen  3rd,  and 
daughter  of  John  Cary  of  Duxbury  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Godfrey,  was  born  in  1665.  She  married 
Samuel  Allen  3rd,  on  December  2,  1685,  ^nd  died 
October  29,  1697,  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  thus  leaving  her  husband  a  widower,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two  and  leaving  several  young 
children  motherless.  (See  in  File  p.  i  my  notes 
on  the  Allen  family  of  Bridgewater.) 

JOHN  CARY.  Savage  says  that  John  Cary  of  Bridge- 
water  ‘‘is  said  to  have  come  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bristol,  England,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  set  down  first  in  1637  at  Duxbury.” 
This  would  fix  his  birth  at  1612.  Having  a  grant 
of  land  (at  Duxbury)  he  married  in  June  1644, 
Elizabeth  Godfrey,  daughter  of  Francis  Godfrey. 
Their  children  were: 
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John 

Francis 

Elizabeth 


1645 

1647 

1649 


Moving  to  Braintree  they  there  had  James,  1652, 
and  thence  at  Bridgewater: 


1654 

1656 

1658 

1661 

1663 

1665 

1667 

1670 


Mary 


Jonathan 

David 

Hannah 

Joseph 

REBECCA 

Sarah 

Mehitabel 


John  Cary  was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Bridgewater. 
His  name  in  the  early  records  is  spelled  Carew, 
but  as  the  English  pronounced  the  name  Cary 
the  spelling  in  America  soon  followed  the  pro¬ 
nunciation.  John  Cary  died  October  31,  1680, 
probably  of  smallpox  then  prevalent,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  according  to  the  Bridgewater  Vital 
Records,  followed  him  the  next  day,  November 
I,  1680.  Savage  confirms  the  record  that  RE¬ 
BECCA,  the  daughter,  married  Samuel  Allen  3rd, 
of  Bridgewater. 

ANN  CHICKERING,  wife  of  Stephen  Payne,  2nd, 
and  daughter  of  Francis  and  Ann  Fiske  Chicker- 
ing,  was  born  in  England  in  1634,  and  married 
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Stephen  Payne,  November  3,  1652.  She  was  a  niece 
of  the  Rev.  John  Fiske  of  Wenham  and  later 
Chelmsford.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1679  she  married  Francis  Metcalf  of  Rhehoboth. 

FRANCIS  CHICKERING,  the  immigrant,  father  of 
ANN  above,  came  to  Dedham  in  1637  frorn  the 
northern  part  of  county  Suffolk  in  England,  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  wife  Ann  Fiske,  daughter  of  John 
Fiske  in  England,  and  sister  of  Rev.  John  Fiske 
of  Wenham  and  Chelmsford.  They  brought  from 
England  two  children,  ANN  and  Mary.  There 
were  born  here  Elizabeth,  1638,  Bethia,  1640, 
Esther,  1643,  John,  1646,  Mercy,  1648.  1  judge 
that  ANN  was  the  eldest,  and  was  born  in  1634 
and  was  eighteen  at  marriage.  Ann  Fiske  Chick- 
ering  died  about  1649,  and  in  1650  Francis 
Chickering  married  Sarah  Sibley,  widow  of  John 
Sibley.  Francis  Chickering  was  made  freeman  in 
1640,  member  of  the  artillery  company  in  1643, 
and  representative  from  1644  to  1653. 

ELIZABETH  CHURCH,  wife  of  Esbon  Hatch  and 
daughter  of  Elias  and  Elizabeth  Berry  Church, 
was  born  in  Kent,  Connecticut,  December  10,  1752, 
and  December  10,  1770,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
married  Esbon  Hatch,  her  husband  being  only  six 
months  older.  She  died  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
soon  after  her  husband  in  1778. 
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ELIAS  CHURCH,  father  of  Elizabeth  Church  and 
son  of  Daniel  and  Eunice  Winter  Church,  was 
born  in  Killingly,  Connecticut,  July  2,  1732,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Berry,  July  27,  1752.  Children, 
ELIZABETH,  December  10,  1752,  Gideon,  1754, 
Nathaniel,  1757,  Jonathan,  1759,  Joel,  1761, 
Josiah,  1768  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  Rachel, 
1765,  Herman,  1771.  Elias  was  admitted  to  church 
membership  in  Kent,  Connecticut,  February  3, 
1760.  His  father  gave  him  a  small  farm  in  1764. 
He  lived  several  years  in  Danbury  but  sold  land 
in  Kent  in  1773,  and  as  he  was  grand  juror  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  in  1774  he  probably  removed 
there  in  1773,  about  the  time  he  sold  out  in  Kent. 
He  would  then  be  forty-one.  He  was  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  in  1777,  after  which  I 
know  nothing  further. 

DANIEL  CHURCH,  father  of  Elias  Church  and  son 
of  Samuel  and  Mary  Edwards  Church,  was  born 
April  18,  1707,  and  married  Eunice  Winter  in 
Killingly,  Connecticut,  in  1730  at  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-three.  Children,  Rachel,  Elias,  July  2,  1732, 
Caleb,  1733,  Gideon,  1734,  Asa,  1735,  Eunice, 
1737,  Samuel,  1739,  Daniel,  1740,  Thomas,  1742, 
Rachel,  1744,  Tryphonea  and  Christian,  1745,  De¬ 
liverance,  1747,  Rebecca,  1749.  Daniel  Church  and 
wife  were  admitted  to  the  church  in  Kent,  Con¬ 
necticut,  1750.  His  wife  Eunice  died  in  1750  and 
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Daniel  married  in  1751  widow  Elizabeth  Mygott, 
who  died  October,  1777.  Daniel  Church,  born  in 
Stonington,  Conn.,  1707,  moved  to  Plainfield  1712, 
was  in  Killingly  with  his  father  in  1734,  thence 
to  Coventry  in  1749,  thence  to  Kent  in  1750, 
thence  to  Danbury,  where  he  leaves  his  record. 
His  son,  Asa,  seems  to  have  been  a  Tory  and 
joined  the  British  army.  In  1754  he  gives  his  eldest 
son,  Elias,  land  in  Kent  which  he  values  at  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  calls  it  this  son’s  part  of  his 
estate.  Daniel  Church  was  our  only  ancestor  to  de¬ 
liberately  leave  for  his  posterity  his  birth,  parent¬ 
age,  marriage,  and  place  of  old  age  at  Danbury. 

SAMUEL  CHURCH,  father  of  Daniel  Church,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  records  of  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
a  widower  with  at  least  three  half-grown  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  probably  other  children,  about  1700. 
The  daughters  were  Elizabeth,  and  Sarah,  both  of 
whom  marry  in  1713,  and  also  the  unnamed  wife 
of  one  Plummer,  just  across  the  line  in  Providence 
County,  Rhode  Island.  Indeed  he  himself  is  li¬ 
censed  to  keep  an  inn  in  Rhode  Island  for  a  year 
or  so  about  1713-  Hence  the  Plummer  marriage 
of  his  daughter  there.  But  to  return,  he  marries 
Mary  Edwards,  then  a  spinster  of  over  thirty  in 
1700,  at  Stonington,  and  they  have  Samuel,  Jr., 
1704,  DANIEL,  April  27,  1707,  Mary,  1708,  Jon- 
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athan,  1710.  Selling  out  in  Stonington  and  remov¬ 
ing  to  North  Plainfield,  afterwards  Voluntown,  in 
1713,  he  there  has  Thomas,  1713,  Jonathan,  1714, 
Rebecca,  1718,  and  died  in  1724,  '‘about  ninety 
years  old” — the  usual  gross  exaggeration.  If  son  of 
Garrett  of  Watertown,  he  would  be  eighty-four, 
and  he  last  became  a  father  at  seventy-seven.  A 
church  member  in  Stonington  and  Plainfield,  he 
signs  the  Westminster  Confession  in  Voluntown  in 
1723.  There  is  much  evidence  that  he  was  son  of 
Garrett.  If  so,  this  Samuel  was  in  Groton  1680, 
1687,  and  1692,  is  already  twice  a  widower  and 
does  not  appear  again  in  the  records  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  But  his  brothers  John  and  David  appear 
in  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  and  our  Sam¬ 
uel  settles  near  them,  of  the  right  age,  already 
twice  a  widower,  but  marrying  Mary  Edwards  and 
raising  a  family  with  the  family  names  of  the 
Groton  Samuel  and  the  father  Garrett.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  Samuel  was  or  was  not 
the  Samuel  of  Groton,  as  we  have  already  traced 
the  Church  family  far  enough.  The  colonial  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  practically  exhausted.  No  other 
possible  ancestry  for  Samuel  Church  can  be  found 
by  me.  He  was  probably  but  not  certainly  the 
Samuel  who  was  son  of  Garrett  of  Watertown, 
who  disappears  from  Groton  between  1697  ^tid 
1700. 
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ELIZABETH  COOLIDGE,  wife  of  John  Sawin  of 
Watertown,  and  daughter  of  Obadiah  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rose  Coolidge,  was  born  in  1687  and  mar¬ 
ried  John  Sawin,  December  5,  1711. 

OBADIAH  COOLIDGE,  father  of  Elizabeth,  and  son 
of  Simon  and  Hannah  Barron  Coolidge,  was  born 
in  1664  and  married  Elizabeth  Rose  of  Wethers¬ 
field,  February  28,  1686.  They  settled  first  in  Sud¬ 
bury  for  a  year  and  then  moved  to  Wethersfield 
and  returned  to  Watertown,  Obadiah’s  native 
place,  in  1694,  where  he  died  in  1706,  aged  forty- 
two.  The  children  were  Obadiah,  1687,  died  1689, 
ELIZABETH,  1688,  John,  1689,  Joseph,  1690, 
Hannah,  1692,  Obadiah  again  1694,  the  ancestor 
of  President  Coolidge,  Sarah,  Simon,  1704,  Ste¬ 
phen,  1705,  Lydia,  1706. 

SIMON  COOLIDGE,  father  of  Obadiah  and  son  of 
John  Coolidge,  the  immigrant,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
was  born  about  1632  at  Watertown.  Married  Han¬ 
nah  Barron,  September  17,  1658,  who  died  July 
24,  1680.  He  then  married  Priscilla  Rogers,  who 
died  in  1694,  a  widow,  Simon  himself  died  De¬ 
cember  27,  1690,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

JOHN  COOLIDGE,  the  immigrant,  father  of  SIMON 
above,  was  born  in  1604.  Wife,  Mary.  They  came 
from  Cambridgeshire  in  1630.  He  was  admitted 
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freeman  in  Watertown  in  1636,  selectman  in  1639, 
and  often  after,  representative  in  1668.  He  died 
May  7,  1691,  aged  eighty-seven.  His  wife  died 
August  21  of  the  same  year,  aged  eighty-eight. 
Children,  John,  born  probably  in  England,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Mary,  born  1637,  SIMON,  1632,  Stephen, 
1639,  Obadiah,  1642,  Nathaniel,  probably  1644, 
Jonathan,  1646.  The  family  was  a  gentle  family 
in  England  and  of  high  lineage.  The  Coolidges  of 
Boston  are  descendants,  as  is  President  Coolidge, 
whose  personal  line  we  share  through  three  gener¬ 
ations. 

ELIZABETH  CRISPE,  wife  of  George  Lawrence  and 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Bridget  Crispe,  was 
born  in  Watertown  January  8,  1637,  married 
George  Lawrence  September  29,  1657,  and  died 
May  28,  1681. 

BENJAMIN  CRISPE,  the  immigrant,  father  of 
ELIZABETH,  above,  came  over  in  1629,  with 
wife  Bridget,  was  a  proprietor  in  Watertown  in 

1637,  and  was  made  Freeman  May  6,  1646.  Chil¬ 
dren,  ELIZABETH,  born  January  8,  1637,  Mary, 

1638,  Jonathan,  1840,  Eleazer,  1642,  Mehitabel, 
1646,  and  Zacariah,  no  date  of  birth  recorded.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Crispe  was  a  stone  mason.  He  removed  to 
Groton  as  soon  as  that  township  was  opened  up, 
but  returned  with  his  family  to  Watertown  in 
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1 68 1.  The  births  of  the  children  indicate  that 
Crispe  married  after  he  arrived  if  he  came  so 
early  as  1629.  We  know  nothing  of  Bridget,  the 
wife  and  mother. 

LYDIA  CROCKER,  wife  of  Levi  Gates,  and  daughter 
of  James  and  Alice  Swift  Crocker,  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1735,  and  was  married  to  Levi  Gates  May 
29,  1760,  in  Colchester  by  Rev.  Thomas  Skinner. 
She  brought  the  Mayflower  Howland  blood  and 
the  Mayflower  Warren  blood  into  the  Gates  fam¬ 
ily,  and  her  son  Ephraim  Crocker  Gates  the  first 
double  name  in  our  ancestry,  she  borrowed  from 
her  next  younger  brother,  a  physician  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Massachusetts. 

JAMES  CROCKER,  father  of  Lydia  Crocker,  above, 
and  son  of  Jonathan  and  Hannah  Howland 
Crocker,  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts, 
September  3,  1699,  and  married  Alice  Swift,  No¬ 
vember  21,  1721.  James  removed  from  Barnstable, 
Mass,  to  Colchester,  Connecticut,  in  1724.  He  died 
November  17,  1785,  aged  eighty-six.  His  wife  died 
in  1783.  Their  wedded  life  extended  over  sixty 
years.  (See  Barnstable  Families.)  Their  children 
were  Simon,  1722,  Abigail,  1724,  Hannah,  1726, 
Levi,  1728,  Jonathan,  1730,  James,  1734,  LYDIA, 
January  14,  1736,  Ephraim,  1739. 
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JONATHAN  CROCKER,  father  of  James  Crocker 
and  son  of  John  and  Mary  Bodfish,  was  born  in 
Barnstable  July  i6,  1662,  and  married  Hannah 
Howland,  May  20,  1686.  Children,  Lydia,  1686, 
Hannah,  1688,  Thankful,  1690,  Isaac,  1692,  Re¬ 
liance,  1694,  Jonathan,  1696,  JAMES,  September 
3,  1699,  Ephraim,  1702.  Jonathan  Crocker  died 
August  24,  1746,  aged  eighty-four.  He  had  lived 
in  Barnstable  all  his  life  and  lies  buried  in  the 
West  Barnstable  graveyard.  He  was  a  substantial 
farmer  with  a  large  estate. 

JOHN  CROCKER,  father  of  Jonathan  above,  and  son 
of  William  and  Alice  Crocker,  immigrants,  was 
born  in  Scituate,  May  i,  1637,  and  married  Mary 
Bodfish  of  Barnstable  in  1659.  She  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1662.  Children,  Elizabeth,  1660,  and  JON¬ 
ATHAN,  July  15,  1662.  Other  children  were  of  his 
second  wife.  He  died  in  May  17 ii,  aged  seventy- 
four. 

DEACON  WILLIAM  CROCKER,  the  immigrant, 
father  of  JOHN  above,  appeared  first  in  Roxbury 
in  1634,  but  was  in  Scituate  in  1636,  took  the 
oath  there  in  1639,  and  the  same  year  removed  to 
Barnstable.  His  wife,  Alice,  was  mother  of  all  his 
children.  They  were  JOHN,  May  i,  1637,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1639,  Samuel,  1642,  Job,  1645,  Josiah,  1647, 
Eleazer,  1650,  Joseph,  1664.  He  was  a  large  land 
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owner,  the  ^^wealthiest”  man  in  Barnstable,  con¬ 
stable  in  1644,  on  the  grand  jury  many  times, 
selectman  in  1668,  representative  three  times,  and 
surveyor  of  highways.  He  died  in  1692,  aged 
about  eighty.  The  Crockers  were  a  vigorous  and 
long  lived  family.  (See  full  account  of  them  in 
Swift’s  Barnstable  Families.) 

MARY  CUTLER,  wife  of  Matthew  Smith,  3rd,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Olive  Thompson  Cutler  of 
Woburn,  was  born  August  7,  1651,  married  Mat¬ 
thew  Smith,  3rd,  in  1682,  and  ten  years  later,  in 
1692,  was  his  widow  and  administrator. 

JOHN  CUTLER,  2nd,  father  of  MARY  above,  was 
born  in  England  about  1625,  came  with  his 
parents,  John,  Sr.,  and  Mary,  in  1637  to  Hing- 
ham,  and  married  Olive  Thompson,  September  3, 
1650.  Their  children  were  Mary,  died  in  infancy, 
Susanna,  1653,  MARY,  again,  May  5,  1663.  John 
Cutler  died  of  smallpox  in  1682.  He  settled  first 
at  Washington  (See  Bond  History  of  Watertown), 
and  later  was  of  Woburn,  where,  according  to 
Sewall’s  History,  he  was  first  taxed  in  1646.  His 
wife,  Olive,  died  in  1666,  and  he  married  again 
in  Lynn.  He  became  deranged  and  was  for  some 
years  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen. 

JOHN  CUTLER,  ist,  the  immigrant,  father  of  John, 
2nd,  above,  was  from  Hingham  in  Norfolk 
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County,  England,  among  the  adherents  of  Rev. 
Robert  Peck,  who  sold  their  possessions  for  half 
their  worth,  came  to  New  England,  and  named 
their  new  settlement  Hingham.  Cutler  himself 
sailed  in  the  ship  “Rose”  from  Yarmouth  in  1637, 
with  wife  Mary  and  seven  children.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  a  home  lot  in  Hingham,  but  died  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1638.  His  heirs  received  his  share 
in  the  town  land  as  later  divided.  The  children 
were  all  born  in  England.  They  were  Henry,  1623, 
JOHN,  1625,  Samuel,  1629,  Nathaniel,  1630, 
Thomas,  1633,  Hannah,  1635.  (See  Cutler  Me¬ 
morial,  also  History  of  Hingham.)  The  Cutler 
children,  except  Nathaniel,  who  lived  to  be  ninety, 
were  shortlived.  The  widow  married  again  some 
years  after  her  husband’s  death. 

HEPSIBAH  DAGGETT,  wife  of  John  Eddy  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Hepsibah  Brotherton  Dag¬ 
gett,  was  born  probably  about  1646.  Married  John 
Eddy  in  Martha’s  Vineyard  about  1657,  ^nd  died 
in  1726  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

JOHN  DAGGETT,  father  of  Hepsibah,  came  in  with 
Winthrop  in  1630  with  wife  Hepsibah  Brotherton 
Daggett.  Banks’  History  of  Martha’s  Vineyard 
thinks  her  name  was  Brotherton,  because  the  name 
appears  twice  as  the  given  name  of  immediate  de¬ 
scendants.  1  adopt  it  with  this  explanation.  The 
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Brotherton  family  removed  to  New  Brunswick. 
John  Daggett,  (he  spells  it  Doggett  clearly  in  his 
good  autograph)  settled  first  in  Salem,  thence 
went  to  Charlestown,  then  to  Watertown,  and 
about  1646  removed  to  Rehoboth.  He  soon  joins 
with  Governor  Mayhew  in  the  purchase  of  a  town¬ 
ship  in  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  appears  there  en¬ 
rolled  as  corporal.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  chief  magistrate,  continuing  for 
several  years  as  the  representative  and  manager  of 
the  interests  of  the  settlers.  He  then  fell  out  with 
Mayhew  and  in  a  lawsuit  recovered  five  hundred 
acres  of  land.  He  acts  as  agent  in  purchasing  lands 
from  the  Indians  in  1665.  His  wife  died,  probably, 
in  1666.  He  removed  to  Rehoboth  and  spent  many 
years  there.  He  was  an  able,  energetic  and  trusted 
leader.  His  name  often  appears  as  of  Rehoboth  in 
the  Plymouth  court  records,  always  in  connection 
with  the  most  responsible  trusts. 

SARAH  DICKEY,  wife  of  Robert  Dinsmore  and 
daughter  of  Adam  and  Jane  Nahor  Dickey,  was 
born  in  1756,  married  Robert  Dinsmore  in  1775, 
and  died  in  1830  aged  seventy-four. 

ADAM  DICKEY,  father  of  Sarah  above  and  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  Reid  Dickey,  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1722,  came  to  this  country  in 
1729,  with  his  parents,  and  married  Jane  Nahor 
in  1744.  Their  children  were  Margaret,  John, 
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James,  Adam,  Benjamin,  SARAH,  1756,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Isabel,  Matthew,  Joseph,  and  two  younger 
children  who  died  unmarried.  Cochran,  History  of 
Antrim,  New  Hampshire,  says,  “From  this  large 
family  have  descended  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  country.”  Adam  Dickey  was  in  the  French 
war  of  1756,  and  also  a  captain  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Adam  was,  of  course,  reared  in  his 
father’s  family  in  Londonderry,  but  early  removed 
with  them  to  Ackworth,  N.  H.  (See  History  of 
Ackworth.)  He  died  December  28,  1790  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  His  will  is  at  Concord.  Index  at 
Exeter.  His  wife,  Jane,  survived  him.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  as  above.  He  was  in  Londonderry  as  late 
as  1769.  But  in  1770  and  the  following  years  we 
find  the  following  brothers  of  Sarah  in  Frances- 
town,  N.  H.,  neighbors  of  her  husband  Robert 
Dinsmore: — William,  Adam,  Jr.,  James,  Joseph, 
and  John.  The  daughter  Mary  married  James 
Dinsmore,  brother  of  Robert. 

JOHN  DICKEY,  father  of  Adam  above,  came  with 
wife  Margaret  Reid  from  County  Antrim  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  1729.  My  authority  claims 
that  this  Margaret  was  “sister  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  General  George  Reid”;  Aunt  would  be  more 
likely.  The  children  of  John  and  Margaret,  all 
born  in  Ireland,  were  ADAM,  Matthew,  Margaret, 
and  John,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
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French  in  1650,  besides  three  daughters  who  died 
unmarried,  Ellen,  Isabel,  and  Barbara.  The  entire 
Dickey  family  with  their  wives  were  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians  who  came  in  the  Scotch-Irish  migration 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  1720  to  1730.  Margaret, 
the  wife,  died  February  16,  1642,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three.  Hence  born  in  1699. 

JANE  DINSMORE,  wife  of  Andrew  Taylor  and 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Dickey  Dinsmore, 
was  born  in  Francestown,  N.  H.,  June  6,  1777. 
She  married  Andrew  Taylor,  then  a  widower,  a 
neighbor,  in  1799,  and  died  in  Maine,  Broome 
County,  New  York,  November  30,  1829,  of  what 
was  then  known  as  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
a  very  fatal  disease  at  that  time,  now  surgically 
corrected  as  appendicitis.  Between  her  marriage, 
1799  and  1821,  she  bore  her  husband  ten  children. 
She  was  always  called  Jenny. 

ROBERT  DINSMORE,  father  of  Jane  or  Jenny  Dins¬ 
more,  and  son  of  John  and  Martha  McKean 
Dinsmore,  was  born  May  14,  1751,  and  married 
Sarah  Dickey,  or  Sally,  as  she  was  called,  in  1776 
or  earlier,  when  she  was  twenty  or  less.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  JANE  or  Jenny,  June  6,  1777,  John, 
1781,  Martha,  1783,  Achsah,  1785,  James,  1787, 
Sarah,  1789,  Martha,  1790,  her  elder  sister  of 
same  name  having  died  in  infancy,  Margaret, 
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1783.  Of  these  children  John  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-two  and  James  of  seventy-five.  All  the  rest 
of  Robert  Dinsmore’s  children  died  comparatively 
young.  Robert  Dinsmore’s  life  was  mainly  spent 
on  his  farm  in  Francestown,  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  for  many  years  Deacon  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  died  November  12,  1831,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years,  not  reached  by  any  of  his  children. 

JOHN  DINSMORE,  2nd,  father  of  Robert  Dinsmore 
and  son  of  John  Dinsmore,  ist,  and  Margaret  Orr 
Dinsmore,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1721,  and  about 
1746  married  Martha  McKean.  Their  children 
were  Annis,  1747,  Margaret,  1750,  Robert,  No¬ 
vember  14,  1751,  James,  1753,  killed  by  a  falling 
staging  in  1786,  Elizabeth,  1755,  died  1757,  Sam¬ 
uel,  1757,  died  1822,  aged  sixty-five,  John,  1759, 
died  in  1814  at  fifty-five.  This  son  John,  his  wife 
and  three  daughters  died  of  tuberculosis.  His  son 
John  became  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  list  of  children,  Janet,  1762,  died  at 
seventy-three,  Mary,  1764,  Mills,  1766,  died  at 
eighty-one,  a  distinguished  man,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  an  educator  and  engineer  with  inter¬ 
esting  published  reminiscences,  William,  born 
1767,  died  at  sixty-nine,  the  father  of  the  William 
B.  Dinsmore  who  became  the  very  wealthy  founder 
and  president  of  the  first  Express  Company  in 
America.  John  Dinsmore  died  July  23,  1793, 
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aged  seventy-two.  He  was  town  clerk,  moderator 
at  town  meetings,  selectman,  justice  of  the  peace, 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  delegate  to 
the  celebrated  provincial  Congress  at  Exeter  in 
1775.  He  came  with  his  family  from  Ireland  in 
1730. 

ROBERT  DINSMORE,  father  of  John  Dinsmore,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1692,  and  married  Margaret 
Orr  in  Ireland  about  1720.  Their  children,  all  born 
in  Ireland,  were  JOHN,  February  22,  1721,  Mary 
1723,  Elizabeth  1725,  Robert  1727.  Robert  Dins¬ 
more  died  in  1751  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  of 
fever  and  ague,  it  is  said.  Margaret,  his  wife  died 
the  next  year  aged  probably  about  fifty.  They 
settled  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  where  Robert  was 
selectman,  etc.  Robert  and  all  his  children  were 
born  in  Ireland.  The  Dinsmores  reach  down  to 
my  mothers  family  through  the  marriage  of  Jane 
to  Andrew  Taylor  in  1799.  She  enriched  the  Tay¬ 
lor  blood.  We  undoubtedly  owe  today  a  recogniz¬ 
able  debt  to  the  Dinsmores.  Few  of  our  families 
have  shown  more  able  and  excellent  men  and 
women. 

JOHN  DINSMORE,  founder  of  the  family  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  born  about  1671  in  Ulster,  Ireland.  Leav¬ 
ing  for  the  time  his  small  family,  he  came  to 
America  in  1719,  landing  in  Maine  where  he  was 
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captured  by  Indians.  He  escaped  and  after  vari¬ 
ous  vicissitudes  reached  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in 
1723,  from  whence  he  sent  for  his  family.  He 
died  in  1741  at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  father  had 
died  in  Ireland  at  ninety-nine.  (For  the  Dins- 
mores,  see  the  Dinsmore  Genealogy.) 

ABIGAIL  DIX,  wife  of  Thomas  Park,  and  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Jane  Wilkinson  Dix,  was  born  in 
Watertown,  May  2,  1637,  and  married  Thomas 
Park,  December  i,  1653,  when  only  sixteen  and 
a  half  years  old.  She  died  in  1690  aged  fifty-four. 

EDWARD  DIX,  the  immigrant,  father  of  Abigail 
above,  was  born  in  1616,  came  to  New  England  in 
1635,  in  the  same  vessel  with  Jane  Wilkinson. 
They  had  embarked  January  16,  1635,  he  being 
nineteen  and  she  twenty.  They  fell  in  love  on  the 
voyage,  and  were  married  March  4,  1635,  prob¬ 
ably  on  landing.  He  was  made  freeman.  May  6, 
1635,  almost  immediately  on  arrival  at  Water- 
town,  became  an  original  proprietor  and  received 
two  hundred  ninety-nine  acres  of  land.  His  name 
is  among  the  selectmen.  Children,  ABIGAIL,  May 
2,  1637,  Mary,  1639,  John,  1640,  died  at  seventy- 
four,  Rebecca,  1642,  Deborah.  It  is  likely  that  he 
died  very  young,  probably  in  1644. 

SARAH  DODGE,  wife  of  Peter  Woodbury,  and 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Edith  Dodge,  was  born 
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about  1649,  and  married  Peter  Woodbury  in  July 
1667. 

DEACON  RICHARD  DODGE,  the  immigrant,  father 
of  Sarah,  above,  came  to  Salem  in  1638,  with  wife 
Edith.  They  were  admitted  to  the  church  in  1644. 
They  moved  to  Beverly  in  1667.  He  died  in  1672, 
and  his  wife  in  1678.  (See  Probate  records  at  Sa¬ 
lem  for  any  further  facts  desired.) 

REBECCA  DUTTON,  wife  of  Daniel  Gates  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Merriam  Dutton 
was  born  August  13,  1686,  and  married  Daniel 
Gates  in  1705.  She  was  admitted  to  the  church  in 
East  Haddam  in  1712. 

JOSEPH  DUTTON,  father  of  Rebecca  and  son  of 
Thomas  and  Susanna  Dutton,  was  born  in  Wo¬ 
burn  in  1661.  He  married  first  a  widow,  Mrs.  Re¬ 
becca  Fitch,  in  1685.  Her  maiden  name  was  Re¬ 
becca  Merriam  and  her  husband  had  died  only 
a  year  previously.  Joseph  had  by  her  REBECCA, 
in  1686,  and  perhaps  others.  She  died  early,  how¬ 
ever,  for  Joseph,  Mary,  and  Ruth  are  baptized  in 
East  Haddam  together  in  1704.  Joseph  and  his 
present  wife,  Mary  join  the  East  Haddam,  Con¬ 
necticut,  church,  in  1706,  showing  that  Joseph  had 
now  married  again.  Samuel  is  born  February  13, 
1705,  and  Susanna,  January  29,  1712.  The  young- 
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er  daughters  marry  as  follows:  Ruth,  a  Millard, 
Mary,  a  Selby,  and  Susanna,  a  Smith. 

THOMAS  DUTTON,  father  of  Joseph,  was  born  in 
England  about  1621.  Son  probably  of  John  Dut¬ 
ton,  but  I  do  not  follow  him  further  back.  He  first 
appears  in  Reading,  where,  by  wife  Susanna,  he 
had  the  following  children,  Thomas,  1648,  Mary 
1651,  Susanna,  1664,  John,  1656.  Also  the  follow¬ 
ing  born  at  Woburn,  JOSEPH,  January  25,  1661, 
Sarah,  1662,  James,  1665,  Benjamin,  1667.  The 
wife  Susanna  died  in  1684,  aged  fifty-eight,  hence 
born  in  1626,  and  an  immigrant  in  her  childhood. 
He  married  a  second  time,  which  does  not  interest 
us.  At  first,  and  for  many  years  at  Reading,  Thom¬ 
as  moved  his  residence  to  Woburn  in  1658,  and 
thence  in  1669  to  Bellerica.  The  family  is  a  good 
one  and  now  widely  spread.  There  is  a  Dutton 
genealogy  which  seeks  aristocratic  lineage,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  usual  flattering  results. 

ALICE  EDDY,  wife  of  Benjamin  Hatch,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Hepsibah  Daggett  Eddy,  was  born 
May  3,  1659  in  Martha’s  Vineyard.  She  was  con¬ 
founded  by  the  Cape  Cod  genealogists  with  her 
younger  sister  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  they  were,  even  so,  much  at  odds  about 
her,  which  they  might  have  avoided  by  consulting 
the  Martha’s  Vineyard  records.  She  married  Ben- 
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jamin  Hatch,  March  i6,  1682.  Following  is  the 
quaint  record  of  this  marriage: — 

“Benjamin  Hatch  of  Saconsit  (Falmouth),  and 
Alice  Eddy  of  Martains  Vineyard  were  married 
the  16  day  of  March  1682.  Alice  Eddy  was  born 
in  the  year  1659,  the  third  day  of  May.” 

“Eles”  appears  among  the  children  as  Alice,  in  the 
records  of  birth  in  the  family,  not  Elizabeth. 

JOHN  EDDY,  father  of  Alice  Eddy,  filed  under  D. 
and  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Eddy,  was  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1637.  Like  the  other  and  younger 
sons  of  Samuel  Eddy,  who  had  many  children,  he 
was  early  put  out  for  his  keep  and  to  learn  a  trade. 
He  became  a  blacksmith,  and  early  went  to  the 
Island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  where  he  married 
when  about  twenty  Hepsibah  Daggett,  daughter  of 
John  Daggett.  Their  children  were  ALICE,  born 
May  2,  1659,  Sarah,  1661,  Elizabeth,  (for  whom 
Alice  has  been  mistaken),  1663.  (Elizabeth  mar¬ 
ried  John  Lambert.)  Hepsibah,  1665,  (who  mar¬ 
ried  Moses  Hatch,  a  brother  of  our  Benjamin), 
Timothy,  1680,  Benjamin,  1684,  Abigail,  1688. 
John  Eddy  died  in  1715  at  the  age  of  seventy 
eight,  and  his  widow,  Mrs.  Hepsibah  Daggett 
Eddy,  died  May  3,  1726,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

John  Eddy  made  a  fairly  good  signature.  He, 
as  a  blacksmith,  was  early  given  special  induce- 
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ments  to  settle  in  Tisbury,  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
and  there  became  a  large  land  owner.  He  fre¬ 
quently  negotiated  on  a  committee  of  three  for 
additional  purchases  from  the  Indians.  Brought 
up  in  deep  poverty  with  few  advantages  he  had 
good  blood,  and  made  good  in  life. 

SAMUEL  EDDY,  the  immigrant  father  of  John  Ed¬ 
dy,  was  of  good  birth,  but  utterly  inefficient.  He 
was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Eddy,  according  to 
Savage  and  other  genealogists,  who  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Cambridge  and  lived  at  Boxted,  Suffolk 
County,  England.  Samuel  Eddy  with  wife  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  came  with  his  brother  John  (who  settled 
in  Watertown)  in  the  Handmaid  to  Plymouth  in 
1630.  Samuel  was  a  tailor  and  very  poor.  They 
had  ‘‘many”  children,  not  all  of  whom  are  of  rec¬ 
ord  and  the  pages  of  the  Plymouth  records  show 
one,  and  I  believe  several  contracts  putting  out 
the  boys  to  be  raised  by  reliable  citizens  under 
bonds  for  good  treatment.  One  would  think  the 
son  of  the  Cambridge  graduate  had  mistaken  his 
vocation.  His  brother  John  at  Watertown  did  not 
lack  prosperity.  Samuel  and  his  wife  both  had  one 
great  quality  to  hand  down  to  their  children,  a 
strong  frame.  He  died  at  eighty-seven,  and  his 
wife  at  eighty-one.  Their  son  John,  our  ancestor, 
died  at  eighty-three.  Neither  Samuel,  the  tailor, 
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nor  his  wife  Elizabeth  seem  to  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  early  graves  in  the  support  of  their 
children.  Among  them  were  JOHN,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  1637,  Zachariah,  1639,  Caleb,  1643,  Oba- 
diah,  1645,  Hannah,  1647,  and  doubtless  others 
born  earlier  than  John. 

MARY  EDWARDS,  wife  of  Samuel  Church  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Birch  Edwards, 
was  born  in  Stonington,  Conn.,  January  26,  1672, 
and  married  Samuel  Church  in  1700,  a  widower 
with  three  half  grown  daughters.  She  was  not  bap¬ 
tized  until  after  her  marriage. 

THOMAS  EDWARDS,  father  of  Mary  above,  was, 
according  to  Savage  Genealogical  Dictionary,  a 
resident  of  Stonington  as  early  as  1667.  He  was 
probably  a  vessel  master.  In  Stonington  he  reared 
a  large  family.  Children,  MARY,  January  26, 
1672,  Daniel,  1673,  Jane,  1675,  Hannah,  1680, 
Ann,  1683,  twins  1685,  died  same  month,  Thomas 
1687.  There  are  glimpses  of  these  children  in  the 
after  records  of  church  and  town.  He  became  a 
frequent  buyer  of  land  in  Stonington  after  1673, 
was  admitted  to  the  church  in  1689,  and  died  ac¬ 
cording  to  Savage,  in  1693.  He  was  probably  an 
immigrant.  He  married  Mary  Birch  of  Dorchester 
in  1671.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him. 
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ABIGAIL  FISKE,  wife  of  Stephen  Sawin,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Mary  Whitney  Fiske,  was  born 
November  ii,  1714,  and  married  Stephen  Sawin 
June  15,  1733.  She  died  in  Westminster  in  1810, 
aged  ninety-six. 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  FISKE,  3rd,  father  of  Abi¬ 
gail,  above,  and  son  of  John,  2nd,  and  Abigail 
Park  Fiske,  was  born  May  15,  1687,  and  married 
Mary  Whitney,  June  7,  171 1.  She  bore  him  Mary, 
1712,  ABIGAIL,  November  ii,  1714,  John,  1716, 
Sarah,  1718.*  The  mother  died  in  1726.  He  mar¬ 
ried  again  and  had  other  children.  Originally  of 
Lynn,  he  removed  to  Worcester,  leading,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  Stephen  Sawin,  his  son-in-law,  to  that  place. 
John  Fiske  died  in  1758,  aged  seventy-one. 

JOHN  FISKE,  2nd,  father  of  John  Fiske,  3rd,  above 
and  son  of  John  Fiske,  ist,  and  Sarah  Wyeth 
Fiske,  was  born  November  20,  1655,  and  married 
Abigail  Park,  December  9,  1679.  He  was  admit¬ 
ted  freeman  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  April  18, 
1690,  and  died  June  6,  1718,  aged  sixty-three. 
Their  children  were  Abigail,  1684,  Elizabeth,  1685, 
[OHN,  May  15,  1687,  Jonathan,  1688,  died  in 
infancy,  Jonathan  again,  1689,  Hepsibah,  1693. 
Infant  died  in  1695.  David,  1697.  The  wife  then 
died  and  John  marries  again,  Hannah  Richards, 
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who  names  her  daughter,  born  in  1704,  Hannah, 
and  dies  in  1714. 

JOHN  FISKE,  ist,  the  immigrant  father  of  John,  2nd, 
above,  was  freeman  in  Watertown  in  1652,  and 
married  Sarah  Wyeth,  December  ii,  1651.  Just 
when  he  came  in  we  do  not  know.  He  died  in  1684, 
aged  sixty-five.  His  widow  was  still  living  in  1701. 
Children:  Sarah,  1654,  JOHN,  November  20, 
1655,  Margaret,  1658,  Mary,  1661,  William,  1663, 
Martha,  1666,  Elizabeth,  1669,  Nathaniel,  1672, 
Abigail,  1675.  The  Fiskes  were  from  Suffolk,  Eng¬ 
land. 

FREDERICK  TAYLOR  GATES,  compiler  of  these 
Genealogical  Notes,  the  son  of  Granville  and 
Sarah  Jane  Bowers  Gates,  was  born  July  2nd, 
1853,  in  Maine,  Broome  County,  New  York.  Mar¬ 
ried  first  Lucia  E.  Perkins  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  June  28,  1882.  She  died  without  issue  in 
1883,  and  he  married  second  Emma  Lucile  Ca- 
hoone,  March  3,  1886.  Children,  Frederic  Lamont, 
December  17,  1886,  Franklin  Herbert,  July  13, 
1888,  Russell  Cahoone,  June  15,  1890,  Alice  Flor¬ 
ence,  October  20,  1891,  Lucia  Louise,  November 
12,  1893,  Grace  Lucile,  July  10,  1895,  Percival 
Taylor,  January  3,  1897.  Frederick  and  Frank¬ 
lin  were  born  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Russell 
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in  Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  and  the  remaining  four 
in  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

REV.  GRANVILLE  GATES,  father  of  Frederic  Tay¬ 
lor  Gates  above,  and  son  of  Louis  and  Emily 
Payne  Gates  was  born  April  17,  1829,  married 
Sarah  Jane  Bowers,  September  19,  1850,  and  died 
November  20,  1906,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
Children,  Frank  Gates,  born  June  28,  1851.  He 
died  unmarried  in  Highland,  Kansas,  of  heart 
disease,  the  result  of  inflammatory  rheumatism 
when  a  child,  January  24,  1884.  Frederick  Taylor 
Gates,  born  Maine,  New  York,  July  2,  1853. 
(See  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Granville 
Gates.) 

DEACON  LOUIS  GATES,  father  of  Granville  Gates 
above,  and  son  of  Deacon  Russell  and  Esther 
Briggs  Gates,  was  born  in  Maine,  Broome  County, 
New  York,  April  10,  1800,  and  married  Emily 
Payne,  May  4,  1823.  Children:  William  Henry, 
February  i,  1825,  died  April  29,  1902,  aged  sev¬ 
enty-seven,  GRANVILLE,  April  17,  1829,  died 
November  20,  1906,  aged  seventy-seven,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  in  February  1842,  died  in  infancy.  Emily 
died  of  puerperal  fever  March  3,  1842,  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  infant  daughter  above.  Louis 
Gates  married  July  7,  1842,  Sally  Taylor,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Andrew.  The  children  of  this  marriage  were 
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Russell,  November  28,  1845,  died  June  15,  1915, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  of  Bright’s  disease,  and 
Mary  Jane,  born  July  6,  1848,  died  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  unmarried,  August  29,  1883.  Sally  Taylor 
Gates  died  of  rheumatic  fever  August  13,  1854, 
and  Louis  Gates  married  a  third  time,  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1854,  Mrs.  Jane  McAllister,  widow  of 
John.  On  the  life  and  character  of  Deacon 
Louis  Gates  See  special  chapter  by  the  writer.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  at  seventy-three. 

DEACON  RUSSELL  GATES,  father  of  Louis  Gates 
above,  and  son  of  Levi  and  Lydia  Crocker  Gates, 
was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  January 
19,  1776,  and  was  married  in  Canaan,  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  March  8,  1792,  to  Esther 
Briggs,  by  the  Rev.  John  Camp.  Children:  Wil¬ 
liam,  born  at  Union,  N.  Y.,  September  18,  1795, 
LOUIS,  April  10,  1800,  Cyrus,  July  25,  1802.  Rus¬ 
sell  Gates  died  May  8,  1839,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  and  his  wife  died  November  6,  1850,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine. 

DEACON  LEVI  GATES,  father  of  Russell  Gates 
above  and  son  of  David  and  Hannah  Hungerford 
Gates,  was  born  February  23,  1735,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lydia  Crocker  of  Colchester,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  the  township  north  of  East  Haddam,  May  29, 
1760,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Skinner.  Children,  born  in 
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East  Haddam,  were  David,  April  26,  1761,  Jirah, 
October  10,  1763,  RUSSELL,  January  19,  1766, 
Levi,  1768,  Alice,  1770,  Alfred,  1772,  Anseanda, 
Lydia  and  Ephraim  Crocker,  twins,  were  born  in 
Hartford,  Washington  County,  New  York,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1781.  Levi  Gates  died  in  1802,  aged  sixty- 
seven. 

DAVID  GATES,  also  a  deacon  probably,  father  of 
Levi  Gates  above,  and  son  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca 
Dutton  Gates,  was  born  in  East  Haddam,  Con¬ 
necticut,  June  29,  1709,  and  married  a  widow  nine 
years  his  senior,  on  September  17,  1730,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Hungerford  Ackley,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hungerford,  3rd.  Bringing  two  children  of  her  for¬ 
mer  husband,  she  bore  him  Elizabeth,  1733,  Levi, 
February  23,  1736,  Mary,  October  22,  1738.  David 
Gates  died  January  16,  1795,  aged  nearly  eighty- 
six  years. 

DEACON  DANIEL  GATES,  father  of  David  Gates 
above,  and  son  of  Deacon  George  and  Sarah  01m- 
stead  Gates  was  born  at  East  Haddam,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  May  4,  1680,  and  married  Rebecca  Dutton, 
probably  in  1705.  Their  children  were  Daniel, 
February  5,  1706,  DAVID,  June  29,  1709,  Rebec¬ 
ca,  June  27,  1711,  Abigail,  November  8,  1714, 
Joseph,  September  7,  1716,  Mary,  March  29,  1719, 
Ruth,  August  16,  1721,  Ephraim,  August  18,  1724, 
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Judah,  August  2,  1727.  Daniel  Gates  died  Novem- 
24,  1761,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Deacon  Daniel 
Gates  was  deacon  and  captain,  several  times  se¬ 
lectman,  also  a  representative.  His  will  of  1755 
mentions  of  his  children  only  Daniel,  DAVID  and 
Judah,  of  the  sons,  and  his  four  daughters.  His 
wife  Rebecca  was  living  in  1755  when  the  will 
was  drawn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Millington 
church  in  East  Haddam  township. 

DEACON  GEORGE  GATES,  the  immigrant  father  of 
Deacon  Daniel  Gates,  was  born  in  England  in 
7  1734  ^nd  came  to  New  England  as  a  boy  con¬ 
signed  to  Captain  Nicholas  Olmstead  of  Hartford, 

.  whose  daughter  Sarah  he  married  in  1760.^^  Chil¬ 
dren:  Joseph,  1662,  Thomas,  1664,  John,  1668, 
Sarah  1670,  Mary,  1674,  George,  1677,  Daniel, 
May  4,  1680,  Samuel,  1683.  George  Gates  died 
November  12,  1724,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  his 
wife  Sarah  Olmstead  Gates  died  November  7, 
1709,  probably  about  seventy  years  of  age.  George 
Gates  was  a  chimney  viewer  in  Hartford  in  1661, 
was  lieutenant  and  captain,  deacon  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
also  a  large  landowner  in  East  Haddam,  where 
his  manhood  and  later  life  were  spent.  The  Gates 
family  descended  from  him  have  been  hardy,  in¬ 
dustrious,  fond  of  reading,  devoted  to  religion,  a 
line  of  deacons  and  ministers  with  not  more  than 
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one  exception  in  eight  generations  and  perhaps 
with  no  exceptions.  All  that  were  not  ministers 
were  farmers.  The  marriages  have  not  seemed  to 
change  the  character  of  the  line  perceptibly,  un¬ 
less  it  be  that  of  my  father  with  Sarah  Jane 
Bowers. 

ELIZABETH  GODFREY,  wife  of  John  Cary  and 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Godfrey  of 
Duxbury,  was  probably  born  in  England  about 
1617,  and  married  John  Cary  at  Duxbury  in  1644, 
and  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  children.  She 
died  in  1691,  the  next  day  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  although  some  fourteen  years  his  junior. 
Both  probably  died  of  smallpox. 

FRANCIS  GODFREY  was  in  Duxbury  with  wife 
Elizabeth  in  1638,  whom,  with  their  daughter 
ELIZABETH  he  had  brought  from  England.  He 
was  a  carpenter.  He  died  in  1669,  leaving  by  will 
all  his  property  to  his  widow  Elizabeth  and  his 
daughter  “Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Cary.”  He 
built  the  first  church  edifice  in  Duxbury. 

ELIZABETH  GOODRICH,  wife  of  Daniel  Rose,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Ed¬ 
wards  Goodrich.  She  was  born  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  November  2,  1645,  and  was  fourteen  years 
younger  than  her  husband  whom  she  married  in 
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1664,  she  nineteen  and  he  thirty-three.  (Stiles' 
Ancient  Wethersfield.) 

JOHN  GOODRICH,  father  of  Elizabeth  above,  was 
born  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  England,  landed  at 
Watertown  probably  about  1634,  and  joined  the 
Wethersfield  migration  a  little  later.  He  married 
in  Wethersfield,  Elizabeth  Edwards,  daughter  of 
Thomas.  We  will  not,  however,  follow  her  an¬ 
cestry  as  she  was  herself  a  child  born  and  reared 
in  England.  When  his  neighbor  Robert  Rose  re¬ 
moved  to  New  Haven  he  bought  his  farm.  He 
died  in  1680,  and  his  son-in-law  Daniel  Rose  was 
one  of  his  administrators.  Children: — ELIZA¬ 
BETH,  November  2,  1645,  John,  1647,  Mary, 
1650,  Joseph,  1653,  Jonathan,  Hannah.  Of  these 
four,  two  uncles  and  two  aunts  of  Elizabeth  Rose 
Coolidge  removed  to  Sudbury.  (Stiles  Ancient 
Wethersfield.) 

MARY  GORE,  early  spelling  Goare,  wife  of  Henry 
Andrews  and  mother  of  SARAH,  wife  of  Jared 
Talbot,  was  born  in  1610.  According  to  marginal 
note  in  Drummond’s  study  of  Henry  Andrews, 
she  was  married  to  him  February  10,  1628,  new 
style  in  Dorset  County,  England.  Left  a  widow  in 
1652,  she  made  a  will  in  1653  anticipation  of 
remarriage  with  Peter  Pitts,  disposing  of  property 
left  by  her  late  husband  for  his  children,  and  died 
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in  1655.  In  1653  she  calls  herself  forty-three.  She 
signs  with  her  mark.  The  name  Mary  Hodges, 
wherever  found  in  our  records,  is  that  of  her 
daughter  Mary,  and  is  an  error. 

MARY  GREEN,  wife  of  Thomas  Hungerford  2nd, 
was  married  to  him  in  1672  or  1673  at  New  Lon¬ 
don.  Her  parentage  and  date  and  place  of  birth 
are  at  present  unknown.  That  her  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Green  is  to  me  certain  however,  from 
the  fact  that  a  son  was  named  Green  and  the 
name  is  perpetuated  among  her  descendents  for 
generations.  The  author  of  the  Harvey  Book 
thought  he  had  found  that  her  name  was  Grey. 
But  this  only  confirms  her  name  as  Green.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  gives  no  authority  for  his  find.  1 
assume  it  to  be  genuine  however.  But  if  so,  he 
has  surely  mistaken  Green  for  Grey.  Observe  that 
the  first  three  guiding  letters  are  the  same,  G-r-e, 
that  what  follows,  viz.,  e-n  might  be  carelessly 
written  so  as  to  look  like  e-y,  when  it  really  was 
e-n,  with  a  flourish  at  the  end.  If  he  found  any¬ 
thing,  it  was  Green,  not  Grey.  The  vital  records 
of  New  London  were  burnt  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  when  New  London  was  destroyed 
ruthlessly  by  Benedict  Arnold. 

ABIGAIL  GIBBS,  wife  of  Jirah  Swift  and  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Alice  Warren  Gibbs,  was  born  in 
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Sandwich,  Barnstable  County,  Massachusetts, 
about  1677,  married  Jirah  Swift  November 
26,  1697. 

THOMAS  GIBBS,  2nd,  father  of  ABIGAIL  above, 
and  son  of  Thomas  Gibbs,  ist,  and  his  unnamed 
wife,  was  born,  according  to  Savage’s  Genealogical 
Dictionary,  in  1636.  He  was  made  a  voter  in 
Sandwich  in  1675  ^nd  is  in  the  list  of  townsmen 
there  in  1678.  He  married,  December  23,  1674, 
Alice  Warner,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
Warner,  and  granddaughter  of  Richard  Warner  of 
the  Mayflower.  I  have  secured  the  full  list  of  their 
children  by  a  copy  of  his  will  of  date  of  1725, 
though  he  was  still  living  and  a  member  of  the 
church  in  1730.  Children:  Bethia,  1675,  ABIGAIL, 
1677,  Thomas,  1679,  Cornelius,  Warren,  Ebenezer, 
Jabez,  Sarah.  When  the  will  was  drawn  Bethia 
and  Sarah  were  both  deceased  and  their  children 
are  remembered  in  their  stead.  Warren  and 
Ebenezer  were  both  across  the  sea. 

THOMAS  GIBBS,  the  immigrant.  He  was  in  Sand¬ 
wich  in  1636.  Capable  of  bearing  arms  in  1643. 
He  had  three  sons  who  divided  his  property  in 
1692,  namely,  John,  1634,  THOMAS,  1636,  Sam¬ 
uel,  1649,  and  possibly  Mary,  1652,  Job  and  Bethia, 
twins  in  1655,  ^nd  Sarah,  1657.  The  latter  dates 
are  probably  children  of  a  second  wife,  who  was 
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living  in  1692,  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the 
estate. 

THOMAS  HUNGERFORD,  2nd,  father  of  Thomas 
3rd,  above  and  son  of  Thomas  ist,  was  born  in 
1648  in  Hartford.  His  father  dying  in  1662,  his 
mother  having  died  several  years  earlier,  he  was 
left  an  orphan.  His  stepmother  married  Peter 
Blatchford  soon  after  her  widowhood  and  Thomas 
was  doubtless  reared  in  the  Blatchford  family. 
He  did  not  follow  Blatchford  to  East  Haddam 
however  in  1669,  but  remained  in  New  London, 
where  he  was  granted  land  in  1673,  and  lived  three 
or  four  miles  west  at  Niantic  on  the  sound  for 
several  years.  1  have  never  been  able,  though  I 
have  searched  and  written  diligently,  to  learn  the 
family  of  his  wife  Mary.  The  name  of  his  son 
and  a  grandson.  Green  Hungerford,  is  perhaps  a 
clew,  but  1  have  followed  it  in  vain.  Thomas  2nd 
was  assessed  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  in  1688  (into  which 
township  Niantic  had  been  incorporated),  was  in 
Hadlyme  in  1692,  and  later  is  a  buyer  of  land 
at  Haddam.  He  died  in  1713  and  his  will  is  in 
the  State  library  in  Hartford.  Only  from  his  will 
do  we  learn  anything  of  his  family,  for  he  took  no 
pains  to  record  them.  His  children  were  Thomas 
3rd,  to  whom  he  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  property 
after  providing  for  his  widow  Mary  (Green)? 
Then  follow  John,  Green,  Elizabeth,  Susannah, 
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Sarah,  Mary,  and  a  grandson  John  Churchill.  He 
had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  land  in  various  places 
and  his  heirs  were  for  thirty  years  quitclaiming  it. 

THOMAS  HUNGERFORD  (the  name  is  often 
Hungerfoot)  appear  first  in  Hartford,  was  a 
church  member,  and  lived  there  for  many  years, 
but  moved  with  unnamed  wife  to  New  London  in 
1650,  and  son  THOMAS,  born  1648.  He  was  pro¬ 
prietor  there,  constable,  and  variously  employed 
by  the  town.  His  wife  died  and  he  married  Hannah 
Willey,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Willey.  He  died  in 
1663,  still  a  comparatively  young  man. 

SAMUEL  HUBBELL,  son  of  Richard  Hubbell,  was 
born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  November  6,  1657.  He  re¬ 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Fairfield,  Conn.,  in  1662 
and  there  spent  his  life.  He  was  prominent  in  town 
affairs,  kept  the  village  store,  was  lieutenant  clerk 
of  the  Society  and  registrar  of  deeds.  We  are  not 
interested  in  his  first  marriage  as  we  are  not 
descended  from  any  of  the  children  of  that  mar¬ 
riage.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  and  her  third 
husband  Mrs.  Temperance  Preston.  This  pair  had 
numerous  issue.  Of  these  a  daughter  named  Mehit- 
able  married  our  ancestor,  Timothy  Hatch. 

RICHARD  HUBBELL,  father  of  Samuel  above,  was 
the  immigrant.  He  appeared  in  New  Haven  in 
1645,  about  twenty  years  old.  He  married  first 
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Elizabeth  Meigs  of  New  Haven  about  1650.  Chil¬ 
dren:  John,  1652;  Richard,  1654;  James,  1656, 
SAMUEL,  November  6,  1657;  Elizabeth,  1659; 
Ebenezer,  Mary,  and  Martha.  The  mother  of  all 
these  died  in  1665,  and  he  married  twice  there¬ 
after  with  issue.  (See  Hubbell  Genealogy  and 
Schenck’s  History  of  Fairfield,  Conn.) 

HANNAH  HUNGERFORD,  wife  of  David  Gates  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hungerford  3rd,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Smith  Hungerford,  was  born  in  East  Had- 
dam,  Connecticut,  August  16,  1700.  She  married 
first  Samuel  Ackley,  Jr.,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children.  Her  first  husband  died  in  1730,  and  on 
September  21,  1731,  she  married  David  Gates. 

THOMAS  HUNGERFORD,  3rd,  father  of  HANNAH 
above  and  son  of  Thomas  2nd,  and  Mary  Hunger¬ 
ford,  was  born  about  1675,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Smith  about  1698.  Children:  HANNAH,  August 
16,  1700;  Thomas  4th,  1702;  Benjamin,  1705; 
Elizabeth,  1707;  David,  1710;  Jonathan,  1715; 
John,  1718.  They  joined  the  church  in  1709. 

LUCY  HATCH,  wife  of  Dr.  Peter  Payne,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Esbon  and  Elizabeth  Church  Hatch,  was 
born  in  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  in  April,  1777, 
and  married  Peter  Payne,  April  3,  1800.  She  died 
in  Belvedere,  Illinois,  October  14,  1869,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-two.  Her  romantic  story  is  told  chiefly 
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from  her  own  lips  in  my  father’s  sketch  of  her 
infancy. 

ESBON  HATCH,  father  of  LUCY  above  and  son  of 
Sylvanus  and  Mehitabel  Hubbell  Hatch,  was  born 
in  Kent,  Connecticut,  June  9,  1750,  and  married 
Elizabeth  Church  in  Kent,  December  10,  1770. 
To  them  were  born  in  Kent,  Catharine,  1771, 
Jethro,  named  from  an  uncle  on  the  paternal  side, 
1774.  Esbon  Hatch  and  wife  moved  to  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Valley  in  1775,  where  they  had  our  LUCY  in 
1777  and  both  died  in  the  great  epidemic  of  small¬ 
pox  that  desolated  the  valley  in  1778,  a  little 
earlier  than  the  Massacre. 

ELIZABETH  HATCH,  wife  of  John  Payne,  and 
daughter  of  Sylvanus  and  Mehitabel  Hubbell 
Hatch,  was  born  November  25,  1744,  and  married 
John  Payne,  March  20,  1766.  She  united  with  the 
Congregational  church  in  Kent  in  1791. 

SYLVANUS  HATCH,  father  of  Esbon  and  Elizabeth 
Hatch  above,  and  son  of  Captain  Timothy  and 
Deborah  Newcomb  Hatch,  was  born  in  Tolland, 
Tolland  County,  Connecticut,  July  ii,  1717.  He 
married  Mehitabel  Hubbell  in  Kent,  Connecticut, 
April  14,  1743.  Children:  Catharine,  1743; 

ELIZABETH,  November  25,  1744;  Job,  1746; 
Deborah,  1748;  Esbon,  June  9,  1750;  Benjamin, 
1752,  Anne,  1754;  Mehitabel,  1756;  Samuel, 
1758,  Abigail,  1761;  Ozias,  1763;  Solomon,  1765; 
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Sylvanua,  1767.  Sylvanus  Hatch  died  in  1785  sged 
sixty-eight.  Here  are  thirteen  children  in  twenty- 
four  years.  Mehitabel,  the  wife,  was  married  at 
sixteen  and  a  half,  bore  these  thirteen  children, 
and  was  only  fifty-nine  on  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  It  is  a  tradition  handed  down  by  my  father’s 
aunt,  Melissa  Payne,  that  she  married  four  times 
after  her  husband’s  death,  having  had  in  all  five 
husbands.  A  very  attractive  woman,  one  would 
say. 

CAPTAIN  TIMOTHY  HATCH,  father  of  Sylvanus 
above,  and  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alice  Eddy 
Hatch  of  Tisbury,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  was  born 
in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  October  19,  1695,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  Deborah  Newcomb, 
about  1716.  Their  children  were  SYLVANUS, 
July  II,  1717;  Mary,  1718;  Jedediah,  1720; 
Jethro,  1722;  Timothy  2nd,  1728;  Deborah,  1729; 
Job,  1731.  Although  his  marriage  took  place  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  he  probably  lived  across 
the  line  in  Tolland  County,  contiguous,  and  there 
his  children  were  born.  He  was  agent  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  captain  in  1740.  He  was  seven  years 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Hartford  County,  the  part 
that  is  now  Tolland  County,  and  eleven  years  for 
Litchfield  County.  He  bought  a  very  large  acreage 
in  Kent,  Connecticut,  in  1739,  for  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  then  living  in  Tolland  County, 
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but  he  immediately  moved  to  Kent,  joined  the 
church  there  with  his  wife  in  1741,  and  was  made 
deacon  at  once.  He  was  a  prominent,  able,  and 
according  to  the  times,  a  wealthy  man.  He  died 
in  March,  1761,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

BENJAMIN  HATCH,  father  of  TIMOTHY  above, 
and  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Rowley  Hatch, 
was  born  in  Barnstable,  September  7,  1655,  and 
married  first  Mary  Hamlin,  January  7,  1678,  and 
had  Abigail,  1679;  and  Mary,  1681.  He  married, 
second,  Alice  Eddy,  of  Tisbury,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  March  16,  1682.  Children  of  second  mar¬ 
riage:  Nathaniel,  1684;  Benjamin,  1686;  John, 
1689;  Elizabeth,  1692;  Mettiah,  1693;  TIMO¬ 
THY,  October  19,  1695;  Hannah,  1698;  Eddy, 
1700;  Solomon,  1704.  A  large  part  of  Benjamin 
Hatch’s  life  was  spent  in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  but 
late  in  manhood  he  moved  first  to  Mansfield, 
Connecticut,  and  then  to  Tolland,  Connecticut, 
where  he  died  in  1736,  aged  eighty-one. 

REBECCA  HATCH,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Berry,  a  niece 
of  Benjamin  above,  and  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hatch,  brother  of  Benjamin  above,  should  be 
noticed  here.  She  was  born  June  25,  1700,  and 
married  Nathaniel  Berry  December  18,  1720. 

CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  HATCH,  father  of  Rebecca 
above,  brother  of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Jonathan, 
the  immigrant,  and  Sarah  Rowley  Hatch,  was 
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born  May  17,  1654,  and  married  December  7, 
1683,  Amy  Allen.  Their  children  were  Lydia, 

’  1685;  Amy,  1687;  Joseph,  Jr.,  1689;  Ichabod, 
1691;  Ruth,  1693;  Joanna,  1696;  Elizabeth,  1697; 
REBECCA,  June  25,  1700;  Ebenezer,  1702; 

Barnabas,  1703.  The  author  of  Barnstable  Fami¬ 
lies  says  that  Joseph  Hatch  was,  except  Moses, 
the  most  ‘‘distinguished'’  of  Jonathan  Hatch’s 
sons.  He  was  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  war,  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  militia  in  1701,  and  later  captain.  He 
inherited  the  homestead  of  his  father  Jonathan, 
acquired  a  large  estate,  and  “exercised  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence.”  He  died  on  February  16,  1735,  aged 
eighty-three.  He  had  removed  to  Tolland,  Con¬ 
necticut,  some  time  before  his  death  and  died  on 
a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Falmouth. 

We  are  thus  descended  through  both  Benjamin 
and  Joseph  Hatch  from  the  father  Jonathan,  from 
Benjamin  through  his  son  Timothy,  grandfather 
of  Esbon  Hatch,  and  from  Joseph  through  the 
daughter  Rebecca,  who  married  Nathaniel  Berry, 
and  whose  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Church,  came 
back  into  the  Hatch  ancestral  line  in  marrying 
Esbon  Hatch. 

JONATHAN  HATCH,  father  of  Benjamin  and  of 
Joseph  Hatch,  and  son  of  Thomas  Hatch,  was 
born  in  England  in  1624  and  came  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  with  his  father  when  he  was  a  mere  lad.  He 
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was  put  out  until  his  majority,  but  ran  away  and 
resisting  as  best  he  could  the  demands  of  the 
law,  went  on  his  own  with  various  unimportant 
vicissitudes.  He  lived  in  the  then  new  and  wild 
country  of  Falmouth.  He  married  Sarah  Rowley, 
April  II,  1646.  He  consorted  with  the  Indians, 
trading  with  them,  buying  lands,  fishing  rights, 
and  always  keeping  them  in  good  temper.  Any 
other  course  would  have  been  dangerous.  He  was 
fined  once  or  more  for  selling  them  arms,  am¬ 
munition  or  liquor.  But  the  historian  of  Falmouth 
says  he  had  a  pious,  exemplary  and  dignified  old 
age.  His  children  were  Mary,  1647;  Thomas, 
1649;  Jonathan,  1652;  JOSEPH,  1654;  BEN¬ 
JAMIN,  1655;  Nathaniel,  1657;  Samuel,  1659. 
All  the  above  were  born  in  Barnstable.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  recorded  in  the  adjoining  and  later 
organized  Falmouth:  Moses,  1662;  the  first  child 
born  there;  Sarah,  1664;  Mercy,  1667;  Lydia, 
1669.  It  is  not  important  that  we  seek  out  the 
parents  of  Jonathan  since  he  was  himself  an  im¬ 
migrant.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  two  Thomas 
Hatches,  both  of  whom  lived  at  a  very  early  day 
in  Barnstable,  but  Jonathan  administered  the 
estate  of  the  Thomas  who  died  in  1661.  Wife, 
Grace.  The  two  alleged  Thomases  were  in  fact, 
I  presume,  only  one. 

Jonathan  Hatch  was  agent  of  the  proprietors 
of  Falmouth  as  well  as  first  resident  there.  He 
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acquired  large  landed  interests,  and  died  in  1710 
after  eighty-six  years  of  hardship,  spent  on  the 
then  extreme  frontier.  A  hardy,  energetic  and  re¬ 
sourceful  man,  not  religious,  1  judge.  We  are 
especially  interested  in  the  Hatch  family,  as  we 
have  four  times  the  due  amount  of  their  blood. 
Dr.  Peter  Payne  and  Lucy  Hatch,  his  wife,  had 
for  common  grandfather,  Sylvanus  Hatch.  But 
Lucy  Hatch’s  mother  was  Elizabeth  Church,  who 
was  descended  from  Rebecca  Hatch,  a  daughter 
of  Joseph  Hatch,  the  brother  of  Benjamin  above 
and  son  of  the  common  ancestor  Jonathan. 

REBECCA  HATHAWAY,  wife  of  Jared  Talbot  2nd, 
and  daughter  ot  John  Hathaway,  was  born  about 
1665,  married  Jared  Talbot  May  4,  1687,  the  first 
marriage  in  Dighton,  Massachusetts,  and  died 
December  31,  1742. 

JOHN  HATHAWAY,  son  of  Nicholas  the  immigrant, 
and  probably  himself  born  in  England,  and 
brought  in  by  his  parents  as  a  little  child,  was 
born  in  1629,  according  to  his  testimony  in  court. 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  Taunton  in  1639  or 
1640,  as  he  testified.  He  is  called  son  of  Nicholas 
in  a  deed.  He  frequently  appears  in  the  Plymouth 
records,  almost  always  of  Taunton. 

In  1657  he  takes  the  oath,  1658  one  of  three 
to  purchase  400  acres  in  Berkeley.  In  1659  has 
seven  persons  in  his  family.  He  shared  in  both 
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the  “North”  and  “South”  Dighton  purchases.  In 
1669  claims  his  father’s  rights,  in  1670  is  made 
freeman,  in  1671  buys  a  lot  in  Freetown  for  52 
pounds  and  settles  thereon  his  son  John,  in  1676  a 
constable,  in  1680  deputy  to  General  Court,  in 
1687  gives  ten  acres,  with  others,  among  them 
Jonathan  Briggs,  towards  the  support  of  the  pas¬ 
tor  Samuel  Danforth,  in  1681,  1682,  1683,  1684 
deputy,  and  often  juryman,  and  administrator; 
serves  in  1690  with  three  sons  in  King  Philip’s 
War.  In  1695  member  of  Taunton  Iron  Works 
Company,  in  1696-1697  member  of  Massachusetts 
General  Court.  Died  in  1705.  He  must  have  mar¬ 
ried  as  early  as  1649  or  1650  but  his  wife’s  name 
is  not  known.  Between  the  years  1693  and  1704 
the  name  of  wife  Ruth  is  signed  to  several  deeds, 
but  she  is  perhaps  a  second  wife.  Why,  however, 
is  not  the  name  of  first  wife  reported  in  earlier 
deeds?  Children:  John,  Jr.,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Ephraim  and  our  REBECCA. 

NICHOLAS  HATHAWAY,  father  of  John,  came  to 
Taunton  in  1639  or  1640,  appearing  in  Braintree 
as  early  as  1634.  Thence  he  went  to  Boston,  be¬ 
came  there  a  purchaser  of  several  plots  of  land 
and  went  to  Cohannet  (later  Taunton)  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  original  proprietors.  There  he  be¬ 
came  an  extensive  land  owner  and  died  earlier 
than  1669  when  his  son  claims  his  lands  and 
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rights.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  (Authority 
on  the  Hathaways  is  Old  Colony  Hist.  Col.  No.  6, 
pp.  76,  sq.) 

SARAH  HERRICK,  wife  of  Captain  John  Baker  and 
daughter  of  John  Herrick  and  Ann  Woodbury 
Herrick,  was  born  February  15,  1707,  and  mar¬ 
ried  John  Baker  November  21,  1723. 

JOHN  HERRICK,  father  of  Sarah  Herrick  and  son 
of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Leach  Herrick,  was  born 
January  25,  1671,  and  married  Ann  Woodbury 
about  1694.  Children:  Zachariah,  1696;  Josiah, 
1698;  John,  1701;  Josiah,  1704;  SARAH,  bap¬ 
tized  1715.  John  Herrick  died  in  Salem  in  1742, 
aged  seventy-one.  His  first  three  children  died 
in  youth.  His  life  was  spent  mainly  on  his  farm 
at  Wenham. 

JOSEPH  HERRICK,  father  of  John  Herrick  and  son 
of  Henry  and  Editha  Laskin  Herrick,  was  born  in 
Salem,  August  6,  1645,  and  married  Sarah  Leach, 
February  7,  1667.  Children:  Joseph,  April  2,  1668; 
Benjamin,  1669;  JOHN,  1671;  Mary,  1674.  The 
wife,  Sarah,  died  in  1674.  Three  years  later  he 
married  Mary  Endicott  of  Salem  by  whom  he 
had  nine  additional  children  before  1690.  His 
second  wife  died  and  he  made  a  third  marriage. 
He  died  in  1718  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow.  He  was  a  large  farmer  and  a  mer¬ 
chant  sailor. 
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HENRY  HERRICK,  the  immigrant  father  of  Joseph 
Herrick  above,  was  according  to  the  Herrick 
genealogy  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  William  Herrick  of 
Leicester,  England,  and  was  born  in  1604.  He 
came  first  to  Virginia,  then  to  Salem.  He  married 
Editha,  daughter  of  Hugh  Lasken.  Children: 
Thomas,  Zachoria,  1636;  Ephraim,  1638;  Henry, 
1640;  JOSEPH,  August  6,  1645,  Elizabeth,  1647; 
John,  1650;  Benjamin.  He  was  a  man  of  sub¬ 
stance,  bought  several  farms  in  the  township  of 
Beverley,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
town  and  church. 

HANNAH  HOWLAND,  wife  of  Jonathan  Crocker  and 
daughter  of  John,  2nd,  and  Mary  Lee  Howland, 
was  born  May  15,  1661,  in  Barnstable,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  married  Jonathan  Crocker  May  20, 
1686. 

JOHN  HOWLAND,  2nd,  father  of  Hannah  above  and 
son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Tilley  Howland,  was 
born  February  24,  1627,  and  married  Mary  Lee, 
October  26,  1651.  Children:  Mary,  1652;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1655;  Isaac,  1659;  HANNAH,  May  15, 
1661;  Mercy,  1663;  Lydia,  1665;  Experience, 
1668;  Anne,  1670;  Shubael,  1672;  John,  1674. 
John  Howland  2nd  settled  first  in  Marshfield  in 
1653,  but  soon  moved  to  Barnstable  where  his 
life  was  spent  and  his  family  reared.  He  was 
eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  Puritan,  took  the 
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oath  in  1657,  ensign  1674,  licensed  to  sell  cider  in 
Barnstable,  1685.  Selectman,  1689.  He  died  in 
West  Barnstable  October  26,  1691,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four. 

JOHN  HOWLAND,  the  immigrant,  father  of  John 
above,  was  born  in  1593.  His  family  was  of 
County  Essex.  For  a  fuller  account  see  Bradford 
History,  Pilgrim  Republic,  and  Howland  Geneal¬ 
ogy.  He  came  in  the  Mayflower,  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  on  the  voyage,  married  Elizabeth  Tilley, 
orphaned  daughter  of  John  and  Bridget  Van  Der 
Velde  Tilley,  when  she  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  and  by  her  had  Desire,  born  in  1625; 
JOHN,  February  24,  1627;  Jabez,  1628;  Hope, 
1629;  Elizabeth,  Lydia,  Ruth,  Hannah.  John  How¬ 
land  died  in  1673,  aged  eighty-one,  and  Elizabeth 
died  in  1687,  aged  eighty.  John  was  thirteenth 
signer  of  the  Mayflower  compact,  was  one  of  the 
ten  to  select  place  of  settlement,  third  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Council  of  seven  in  1633,  assessor  in  1634, 
on  Council  again  in  1635,  juryman  in  1636,  fre¬ 
quently  selectman,  deputy  many  times,  often 
chosen  to  lay  out  lands  and  roads  and  settle  dis¬ 
putes.  Bradford  calls  him  “A  profitable  member 
both  of  church  and  commonwealth.”  He  shot  a 
man  in  self-defense  at  the  trading  post  in  Maine, 
of  which  he  had  charge.  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  in 
her  will  gives  her  little  keepsakes  to  her  children 
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and  grandchildren  with  sweet  and  pious  last 
words.  In  1627,  John  Howland  was  one  of  the 
eight  guarantors  of  the  debts  of  the  Pilgrim 
Colony  to  the  ‘'Adventurers”  who  in  London  had 
financed  the  undertaking.  His  associates  in  the 
guaranty  were  Governor  Bradford,  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  Isaac  Allerton,  Edward  Winslow,  William 
Brewster,  John  Alden  and  Thomas  Prince.  John 
Howland  was  a  hardy  brave  genial  and  com¬ 
panionable  man,  liberal  in  his  religious  views  and 
tolerant  toward  the  Quakers. 

I  ought  to  set  down  here  a  story  of  John  How¬ 
land  that  would  be  amusing  were  it  not  so  thrill¬ 
ing  and  so  big  with  destiny  for  us.  Bradford  nar¬ 
rates  it  in  his  History,  p.  92.  The  scene  is  now 
reproduced  in  the  motion  pictures. 

“As  they  lay  at  hull  in  a  mighty  storm  a  lustie 
young  man  (called  John  Howland)  coming  upon 
some  occasion  above  ye  grattings  was  with  a  seele 
of  ye  shipe  throwne  into  sea;  but  it  pleased  God 
yt  he  caught  hould  of  ye  top-saile  halliards  which 
hung  over  board  and  rane  out  at  length;  yet  he 
held  his  hould  (though  he  was  sundrie  fathomss 
under  water)  till  he  was  hald  up  by  ye  same  rope 
to  ye  brime  of  ye  water,  and  then  with  a  boat 
hooke  and  other  means  got  into  ye  shipe  againe 
and  his  life  saved;  and  though  he  was  something 
ill  with  it,  yet  he  lived  many  years  after,  and 
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became  a  profitable  member  bothe  in  church  and 
comone  vvealthe.” 

MEHITABLE  HUBBELL,  wife  of  Sylvanus  Hatch 
and  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Abigail  Bradley 
Hubbell,  was  born  October  14,  1726,  and  married 
Sylvanus  Hatch  April  14,  1743.  when  sixteen 
years  and  six  months  old.  Her  husband  died  after 
she  had  borne  him  thirteen  children  in  twenty- 
four  years,  and  the  tradition  of  Aunt  Melissa 
Payne,  her  granddaughter,  handed  down  to  my 
father  was  that  she  subsequently  married  four 
times,  having  thus  in  all  five  husbands. 

EPHRAIM  HUBBELL,  father  of  Mehitabel  above  and 
son  of  Samuel  and  Temperance  Preston  Hubbell, 
was  born  in  Stratfield,  Connecticut,  October  ii, 
1694,  married  Abigail  Bradley,  October  17,  I7i7» 
and  died  November  4,  1780,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  Children:  Samuel,  1718;  Jehiel,  1719;  Cath¬ 
arine,  1722;  Esbon,  1724;  MEHITABEL,  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1726;  Ephraim,  1728;  Jedediah,  1731; 
Abigail,  1735;  Abijah,  1739.  Other  children  may 
have  been  born  later  in  Kent  to  which  Ephraim 
removed. 

SAMUEL  HUBBELL,  father  of  Ephraim  above  and 
son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Meigs  Hubbell,  was 
born  November  6,  1657.  He  married  first  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wilson,  April  4,  1687.  She  and  infant  son 
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died  January  2,  1688,  and  April  17,  1688  he  mar¬ 
ried  second  Temperance  Preston.  Children:  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1688;  Jehiel,  1690;  Daniel,  1691;  Catharine, 
1693;  EPHRAIM,  October  ii,  1694;  Stephen, 
1695;  David,  1698;  Ahiel,  1699;  Tabitha,  1700; 
Joseph,  1702.  Samuel  Hubbell  died  September  18, 
1713,  aged  fifty-six.  He  was  born 

SARAH  JUDKIN,  wife  of  Joseph  Pratt  of  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  and  daughter  of  Job  and  Sarah  Judkin 
of  Boston,  was  born  December  17,  1645,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Joseph  Pratt,  May  7,  1662.  There  are  no 
other  Judkins  in  the  Weymouth  Vital  Statistics. 

JOB  JUDKIN,  father  of  Sarah  above,  was,  according 
to  Savage,  in  Boston  in  1638  with  wife  Sarah,  by 
whom  he  had  Job,  1637,  who  died  soon,  Samuel, 
1638;  Joel,  1643;  and  our  SARAH,  December  17, 
1645.  The  land  records  of  Plymouth  County  might 
show  him  later  in  Weymouth.  The  wife  Sarah  was 
admitted  to  the  church  in  Boston,  August  8,  1641, 
and  died  November  26,  1657,  doubtless  in  Boston 
from  the  records  of  which  Savage  seems  to  be 
quoting.  Sarah  was  therefore  a  motherless  girl 
when  at  seventeen  in  1662,  she  married.  There 
were  several  other  early  Judkin  families  but  all 
but  this  one  of  Job  are  in  distant  Stratford,  Conn. 
Intermarriage  between  Boston  and  Weymouth 
people  was  frequent. 
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EXPERIENCE  KING,  wife  of  William  Pratt  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Experience  (Phillips) 
King  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  was  born  October  6, 
1664,  and  married  William  Pratt  of  Weymouth 
about  1690,  being  some  six  years  her  husband’s 
senior.  Her  latest  recorded  child  was  born  in  1705, 
when  she  would  be  forty-one.  As  yet  we  do  not 
know  when  they  removed  to  Norton,  Mass.,  but 
she  united  with  the  church  there,  (dismissed  from 
Weymouth)  in  1714. 

SAMUEL  KING,  father  of  EXPERIENCE  above 
married  September  17,  1658,  Experience  Phillips. 
Their  children  recorded  in  Weymouth  and  by  Sav¬ 
age  are:  Susanna,  May  6,  1659;  Samuel,  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1600;  Elizabeth,  September  22,  1662;  EX¬ 
PERIENCE,  October  6,  1664;  Sarah,  January  31, 
1666;  Samuel  again,  March  i,  1671;  Abigail, 
April  20,  1681.  Samuel  King  died  December  24, 
1711,  but  his  widow  Experience  died  January  21, 
1718. 

ANNE  KNAPP,  wife  of  Thomas  Philbrook,  (often 
written  Philbrick)  and  daughter  of  William 
Knapp,  wife  unnamed,  was  born,  like  his  other 
children,  in  England,  and  married  Thomas  Phil¬ 
brook,  probably  in  1649. 

WILLIAM  KNAPP,  father  of  ANNE  KNAPP  above, 
an  immigrant,  appeared  first  in  Watertown  in 
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1630,  a  carpenter.  His  children  were  all  born  in 
England.  As  shown  by  his  will  in  1655,  they  were 
William,  born  in  1624;  James,  1627;  Mary, 
Judith,  ANNE  (Philbrook),  and  Elizabeth.  Wil¬ 
liam  Knapp  died  in  1655,  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of 
eighty. 

ELIZABETH  KNIGHT,  wife  of  Allen  Breed  2nd,  and 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Potter  Knight, 
was  born  probably  about  1634,  and  married  Allen 
Breed,  2nd,  March  8,  1656. 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  father  of  ELIZABETH  above, 
an  immigrant,  1634,  is  in  Salem  1636,  with  allot¬ 
ment,  but  early  removes  to  Lynn,  marries  widow 
Elizabeth  Ballard,  whose  family  name  was  Potter. 
Also  John  and  Nathaniel  Ballard,  stepsons,  were 
members  of  his  family.  His  will  proved  in  April, 
1655,  gives  recognition  to  children  but  leaves  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  his  wife  who  is  made 
executor. 


SARAH  LARRABEE,  wife  of  Nehemiah  Bowers,  ist, 
and  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Breed  Lar- 
rabee,  was  born  in  1721,  probably  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  and  married  Nehemiah  Bowers  at 
Lunenburg,  Massachusetts,  March  18,  1745.  The 
death  of  her  husband  in  1756  left  her  with  five 
small  children.  She  married,  second.  Ensign  Joseph 
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Platts  and  removed  to  his  home  in  Rindge,  New 
Hampshire,  where  she  reared  such  of  her  children 
as  were  not  bound  out  by  their  mother  and  step¬ 
father  to  service  during  their  minority. 

SAMUEL  LARRABEE,  father  of  Sarah  above  and 
son  of  Stephen  and  Isabel  Larrabee,  was  born  in 
Lynn  about  1690,  and  married  Sarah  Breed  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1717.  Children:  Samuel,  1719;  SARAH, 
1721;  Benjamin,  John,  Isabella,  Abigail,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Samuel  Larrabee  took  letters  from  the 
church  at  Lynn  to  unite  with  the  church  in  Lunen¬ 
burg  in  1743.  Twenty  years  later  he  removed,  an 
old  man  and  a  widower,  to  Rindge,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  with  his  son  Samuel.  Possibly  to  be  near 
his  daughter  Mrs.  Sarah  Larrabee  Bowers  Platts 
may  have  influenced  him.  Both  Samuels, — father 
and  son, — died  between  1770  and  1775. 

STEPHEN  LARRABEE  2nd,  father  of  Samuel  Lar¬ 
rabee  above  and  son  of  Stephen  Larrabee,  ist  was 
born  in  1656,  in  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  where 
his  father  was  killed  by  the  Indians  about  1689. 
He  married  Isabel,  perhaps  in  Yarmouth,  whose 
family  name  I  have  been  unable  to  find.  He  with 
his  uncle  William  returned  to  Malden,  Mass, 
about  1680.  We  know  little  of  this  Stephen  and 
ascertain  that  Samuel  was  his  son  for  certain  only 
by  a  brother  William’s  will. 
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STEPHEN  LARRABEE  ist.  He  with  two  brothers 
John  and  William,  was  perhaps  remotely  of 
French  Protestant  extraction.  They  bought  lands 
of  the  Indians  of  North  Yarmouth,  Maine.  Ste¬ 
phen  and  John  were  killed  there  by  the  Indians  in 
1689.  In  1692  the  will  of  William  devises  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  children  of  Stephen,  thus  disclosing 
their  ancestry.  They  are  Stephen  2nd,  1656; 
Thomas,  1660;  Isaac,  1664;  Benjamin,  1666;  Wil¬ 
liam,  1668;  Ephraim,  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
John,  who  went  to  Europe  and  did  not  return. 
Also  Jane,  who  married  William  Ashfield.  I  think 
all  these  children  were  adults  in  1693  and  all  were 
doubtless  born  in  North  Yarmouth.  They  came 
to  America  probably  fifty  years  before  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  may 
have  lived  in  England  for  generations. 

EDITHA  LASKIN,  wife  of  Henry  Herrick  of  Salem, 
was  born  in  1606  in  England. 

HANNAH  LAWRENCE,  wife  of  Obadiah  Sawtelle 
and  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Crispe  Law¬ 
rence,  was  born  March  24,  1662,  and  married 
Obadiah  Sawtelle  about  1682.  They  very  early 
moved  to  Groton. 

GEORGE  LAWRENCE,  of  Watertown,  was  the  father 
of  Hannah  above.  Bond,  in  The  History  of  Water- 
town,  says  he  was  born  in  1637.  Nothing  is  given 
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of  his  parentage.  He  married  Elizabeth  Crispe, 
September  29,  1657.  Children:  Elizabeth,  1659; 
HANNAH,  March  24,  1662;  John,  1664;  Benja¬ 
min,  1666;  also  Daniel,  same  date;  George,  1668; 
Sarah,  1669;  Mary,  1671;  Grace,  1680.  After  the 
birth  of  nine  children  in  twenty  years,  Elizabeth 
the  mother,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  dies,  and  a 
second  marriage  follows.  Indeed  George  Lawrence 
married  a  third  time  in  1707,  and  died  the  next 
year.  He  was  excused  from  the  office  of  constable 
because  he  could  not  read,  and  anyhow  did  not 
want  the  job. 

SARAH  LEACH,  wife  of  Joseph  Herrick  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Richard  and  Ann  Fuller  Leach,  was  born 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  probably  about  1647, 
and  married  Joseph  Herrick,  February  7,  1667. 

RICHARD  LEACH,  the  immigrant,  was  in  Salem  in 
1639.  He  married  Ann  Fuller.  He  was  freeman  in 
1665,  lieutenant  in  1675,  captain  in  1677,  and  died 
in  1687,  leaving  several  children,  among  them 
SARAH  and  Hannah. 

MARY  LEE,  wife  of  John  Howland  and  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Atwood  Lee,  was  born  probably 
about  1631  and  married  John  Howland  Jr.,  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  1651. 
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ROBERT  LEE  the  immigrant,  was  in  Plymouth  from 
London  in  1636.  His  wife  Mary  Atwood  was  prob¬ 
ably,  say  the  authorities,  a  sister  of  the  John 
Atwood  who  was  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  financial  backers  of  the  Puritan  enterprise. 
Their  children  were  only  Ann  and  MARY  above. 
See  their  wills  in  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  173,  and  V.  p.  260. 

RACHEL  LEWIS,  wife  of  Joseph  Berry  and  daughter 
of  Philip  and  Hannah  Lewis,  was  born  probably 
about  1655,  and  married  Joseph  Berry  in  1675. 

PHILIP  LEWIS,  father  of  RACHEL  above,  the  immi¬ 
grant,  appears  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1665,  was  probably  at  Dover  in  1672  and  was 
representative  at  the  first  assembly  under  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  of  New  Hampshire.  His  will 
is  dated  November  i,  1700. 

CHARITY  LIVERMORE,  wife  of  Thomas  Whit- 
tridge,  was  born  probably  about  1662,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  Whittridge  about  1682.  She  died  in 
1695. 

WILLIAM  LIVERMORE,  father  of  CHARITY 
above,  came  to  Beverly  from  Ipswich  at  a  very 
early  day,  with  wife  Elizabeth.  He  was  constable 
at  Beverly  for  many  years.  His  father,  the  immi- 
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grant,  William  ist,  was  in  Ipswich  before  him, 
but  nothing  else  of  him  has  as  yet  appeared, 

SARAH  LOOMIS,  wife  of  Nicholas  Olmstead  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  Loomis,  married  Nicholas 
Olmstead  of  Hartford  earlier  than  1640. 

JOSEPH  LOOMIS,  father  of  Sarah  above,  is  believed 
by  the  authorities  to  have  come  over  with  Rev. 
Ephraim  Hewitt  in  1638  and  brought  with  him 
the  following  children:  Joseph  Jr.,  John,  Thomas, 
Samuel,  Nathaniel,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  SARAH. 
Joseph  Loomis's  wife  died  in  1652  and  he  died  in 
1658.  The  family  has  become  in  various  ways  cel¬ 
ebrated  and  the  Loomis  Institute  marks  the  old 
farm  near  Hartford. 

MARTHA  McKEAN,  wife  of  John  Dinsmore  and 
daughter  of  Justice  James  and  Anne  Carghill 
McKean,  was  born  in  1722,  married  John  Dins¬ 
more  in  1746  and  died  in  1803  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  inheriting  her  longevity  from  both 
parents. 

JUSTICE  JAMES  McKEAN,  father  of  Martha  above, 
was  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Immigration.  He  came  with 
his  wife  Anne  Carghill  McKean  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  The 
historian  of  Londonderry  describes  him  as  a  tall 
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man  of  commanding  presence.  He,  like  the  Dins- 
mores,  was  from  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  where  he 
had  been  a  well-to-do  merchant,  and  was  over  fifty 
when  he  came  to  America.  He  was  the  first  magis¬ 
trate  of  Londonderry  and  is  described  as  “honest, 
able,  intelligent  and  wealthy.”  He  died  in  1756, 
aged  ninety-one.  His  wife,  Anna  Carghill,  the 
mother  of  our  MARTHA,  was  much  younger,  be¬ 
ing  a  second  wife.  She  was  born  in  1688  and  died 
in  1782  aged  ninety-four.  One  only  of  the  John 
Dinsmore  children  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
longevity  of  their  McKean  ancestry;  Silas,  dying 
at  eighty-one.  The  father  of  James  McKean,  like 
all  the  Scotch-Irish,  was  a  staunch  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Londonderry,  Ireland. 

ELIZABETH  MEIGS,  wife  of  Richard  Hubbell  and 
daughter  of  John  Meigs  and  Elizabeth  Fry  Meigs, 
was  born  in  England  about  1632  and  married 
Richard  Hubbell  of  New  Haven  about  1652. 

JOHN  MEIGS,  father  of  ELIZABETH  above  and  son 
of  Vincent  Meigs,  was  born  in  England  probably 
earlier  than  1600,  and  married  Elizabeth  (?)  Fry, 
and  came  with  his  wife  and  several  children  to 
New  Haven  in  1647,  having  stopped  for  a  time  in 
Weymouth.  They  afterwards  moved  to  Guilford, 
and  finally  settled  in  Killingworth,  Connecticut. 
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There  Vincent,  the  father,  died  in  1658,  and  John 
the  son  died  in  1672. 

REBECCA  MERRIAM,  wife  of  Joseph  Dutton  and 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Breed  Mer- 
riam,  was  born  in  Lynn,  October  21,  1662,  and  in 
1681  married  Samuel  Fitch  as  second  wife.  He  died 
in  1684  snd  in  1685  she  married  Joseph  Dutton. 

WILLIAM  MERRIAM,  father  of  REBECCA  above 
and  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Merriam,  was  born 
in  England,  settled  in  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
with  his  father,  but  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  re¬ 
moved  to  Lynn.  He  was  a  freeman  of  Concord  in 
1649.  In  Lynn  he  married  Elizabeth  Breed,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Allen  Breed,  probably  about  1650.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Joseph;  Elizabeth,  1654;  John,  1657;  Sarah, 
1660;  REBECCA,  October  21,  1662;  Sarah,  1665; 
William,  1668;  John,  1671.  The  wife  Elizabeth 
^  died  probably  about  1674  and  he  married  second 
Ann  Jones,  October  ii,  1676,  and  later  becoming 
a  widower,  he  married  a  third  time. 

JOSEPH  MERRIAM,  father  of  William  above,  was 
the  eldest  of  three  brothers;  Joseph,  George,  and 
Robert.  He  settled  in  Concord  earlier  than  1639 
with  his  family  born  for  the  most  part  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  made  freeman  in  Concord  in  1639, 
but  on  January  i,  1641,  he  died.  His  widow  mar- 
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ried  Joseph  Wheeler  of  Concord  and  died  in  1671. 
The  children  of  Joseph  and  his  wife  were  WIL¬ 
LIAM,  Sarah,  Joseph,  1629;  Elizabeth  and  John, 
the  latter  a  posthumous  child.  Joseph  and  his  wife 
were  probably  born  about  1600,  and  the  son  Wil¬ 
liam,  our  ancestor,  about  1625. 

SARAH  MITCHELL,  wife  of  Samuel  Sherman  and 
daughter  of  Matthew  Mitchell  and  his  unnamed 
wife,  was  born  about  1620  in  England,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Sherman  about  1640,  in  Wethersfield. 

MATTHEW  MITCHELL,  the  immigrant,  father  of 
SARAH  above,  was  first  in  Charlestown  in  1635. 
He  came  from  Bristol,  England,  bringing  wife, 
unnamed,  and  several  children.  From  Charles¬ 
town  he  went  to  Concord,  according  to  the  history 
of  that  township;  thence  he  went  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  next  to  Saybrook,  Connecticut. 
But  we  find  him  town  clerk  of  Wethersfield  as 
early  as  1639.  Next  he  went  to  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  thence  to  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
but  returned  to  Stamford,  where  he  died  in  1645. 
His  will  should  be  found  in  the  Probate  Records 
of  New  Haven,  or  in  the  State  Library  at  Hart¬ 
ford.  The  Sherman  genealogists  say  that  SARAH 
MITCHELL  above,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Sherman, 
was  a  sister  of  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  an  early  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College.  Besides  our  SARAH, 
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Matthew  Mitchell  had  at  least  two  other  children, 
David  and  Jonathan,  but  his  frequent  moves  were 
not  conducive  to  family  records. 

ABIGAIL  MUNNING,  wife  of  John  Sawin  and 
daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Munning,  was 
born  in  England  in  1627,  was  brought  by  her 
parents  to  Boston  as  a  child  of  seven  in  1634,  and 
married  John  Sawin  of  Watertown  in  April,  1652. 

GEORGE  MUNNING,  the  immigrant,  father  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  above,  was  born  in  1597,  came  to  Boston  in 
1634  with  wife  Elizabeth,  four  years  his  senior, 
and  his  two  daughters,  ABIGAIL  above,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  was  made  freeman  in  Watertown  in 
1635.  He  was  one  of  ninety  to  go  to  Block  Island 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  Oldham  and  was  granted 
twenty-five  pounds  by  the  general  court  for  the 
loss  of  an  eye.  He  was  fined  twenty  shillings  for 
keeping  an  inn  without  license  in  1637,  and  had 
become  a  large  land  owner  in  1639.  Was  executor 
and  legatee  of  Robert  Saltenstall  in  1650.  In  the 
years  1646  to  1654  he  was  keeper  of  the  jail,  but 
specifically  excused  from  inflicting  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  or  corporal  punishment.  He  died  in  1658  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one  leaving  his  estate  to  his  wife. 

JANE  NAHOR,  wife  of  Adam  Dickey  and  daughter 
of  James  and  Jane  Nichols  Nahor,  was  born  about 
1722,  and  married  Adam  Dickey  about  1744. 
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JAMES  NAHOR,  father  of  JANE  above,  with  Hugh 
his  brother,  and  James  Nichols  apparently  his 
father-in-law,  join  with  forty  others  in  March, 
1746,  in  a  petition  for  a  parish  of  their  own  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Merrimac  River,  a  part  of  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Dunstable  Grant.  1  have  made 
diligent  search  in  vain  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
Nahors  and  of  James  Nichols,  although  perhaps 
it  does  not  matter  much  as  all,  including  probably 
the  daughter  Jane,  were  immigrants. 

DEBORAH  NEWCOMB,  wife  of  Timothy  Hatch  and 
daughter  of  Simon  and  Deborah  Newcomb,  was 
born  in  Edgartown  in  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  1697 
and  married  Timothy  Hatch  in  1716. 

SIMON  NEWCOMB,  father  of  DEBORAH  above  and 
son  of  Andrew  Newcomb,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of 

Sholes  in  1666  and  married  Deborah  - 

in  Edgartown,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  probably  about 
1690.  In  1713  he  removed  to  Lebanon,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  died  there  in  1745  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  The  wife  Deborah  died  June  17, 
1756,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  her  age.  Their 
children,  whose  names  are  learned  only  from  the 
will  probated  at  Willimantic,  were  as  follows: 
John,  Thomas,  Hezekiah,  Obadiah,  DEBORAH, 
Sarah,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth,  Simon,  Jr.  Simon 
Newcomb  was  a  large  land  owner  in  Edgartown 
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and  later  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  He  held  many 
minor  offices,  left  an  estate  of  414  pounds,  and  is 
described  as  a  pious  and  exemplary  man.  Simon 
Newcomb,  the  greatest  of  American  astronomers, 
was  a  descendant  of  this  Simon  Newcomb,  and 
derived  his  name  from  him. 

ANDREW  NEWCOMB,  father  of  Simon  above,  was 
born  about  1640,  probably  in  Boston,  where  his 
father  lived.  In  1666  we  find  him  in  the  Isle  of 
Sholes  and  in  1675  he  removed  to  Edgartown, 
Martha’s  Vineyard  and  died  there  thirty  years 
later.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  and  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  about  1660.  Their  children,  with  dates  of 
birth,  partly  conjectural,  were:  Simon,  died  early; 
Andrew,  1664;  SIMON  again,  1666;  Thomas, 
1668;  Sarah,  1670;  Mercy,  1672;  Peter,  1674.  Here 
his  first  wife  died  and  he  had  eight  more  children 
by  a  second  wife.  He  held  various  offices,  was  a 
large  land  owner,  but  was  mainly  a  merchant. 

ANDREW  NEWCOMB,  Sr.,  the  immigrant,  was  a 
mariner.  His  ship  registered  at  various  ports.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  mother  of  Andrew  2nd.  He 
married  a  second  wife  in  1663  and  died  in  1686. 

FLORENCE  NORMAN,  wife  of  Thomas  Whittridge 
and  daughter  of  Richard  Norman,  was  born  about 
1627  and  married  Thomas  Whittridge  probably 
about  1651.  She  died  in  1672. 
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RICHARD  NORMAN,  came  to  Salem  as  an  old  man 
in  1626.  There  were  two  sons,  John  and  Richard, 
besides  the  daughter  FLORENCE  (Whittridge) 
disclosed  by  the  will  of  Richard.  All  three  of  the 
children  were  probably  born  in  England. 

SARAH  OLMSTEAD,  wife  of  George  Gates  and 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Sarah  Loomis  Olmstead, 
was  born  probably  about  1642  and  married  George 
Gates  about  1660.  She  died  November  7,  1709,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  East  Haddam  records. 

NICHOLAS  OLMSTEAD,  father  of  SARAH  above, 
and  himself  an  immigrant,  son  of  James  Olmstead, 
the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  came  with 
his  father  in  the  Hooker  immigration  to  Newtown 
(Cambridge)  in  1632.  The  removal  of  the  whole 
company  to  the  Connecticut  River  in  1636  and 
their  choice  of  the  site  of  Hartford  for  their  new 
settlement  is  a  romantic  and  significant  incident 
in  Colonial  history.  In  Hartford,  within  a  year  or 
two,  James,  the  father,  died.  It  is  probable  that 
Nicholas  Olmstead  was  born  about  1616  or  1618. 
He  married  Sarah  Loomis  earlier  than  1640  after 
“sowing  his  wild  oats”  as  Savage  says,  meaning 
that  unseemly  conduct  with  a  girl  had  caused  him 
to  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  a  time  publicly.  But 
he  quickly  settled  down  to  be  a  good  and  useful 
and  highly  influential  citizen.  He  was  in  the 
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Pequot  war  of  1637,  freeman  in  1669,  ensign  and 
representative  in  1672,  captain  in  1675  and  died 
in  1684.  He  was  granted  a  tract  of  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres  for  his  public  services.  The  children 
were:  SARAH,  Mary,  Rebecca,  John,  Joseph, 
Samuel  and  Thomas.  One  of  the  brothers  settled 
in  Haddam,  following  George  Gates  there. 

EMILY  PAINE,  wife  of  Louis  Gates  and  daughter  of 
Dr.  Peter  and  Lucy  Hatch  Paine  was  born  in 
Kent,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  December 
31,  1804,  and  married  Louis  Gates  in  Maine, 
Broome  County,  New  York,  May  4,  1823.  She 
died  of  septic  fever  following  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  in  1842.  (See  a  brief  account  of  her  in  my 
ancestral  notes.) 

DR.  PETER  PAINE,  father  of  Emily  above  and  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Hatch  Paine  was  born  in 
Kent,  Connecticut  in  November  1780,  and  was 
baptized  January  28,  1781.  1  suppose  he  like  his 
daughter  spelled  his  name  Payne,  but  the  true 
ancestral  spelling  is  with  an  i  instead  of  the  y. 
The  name  was  and  should  now  be  Paine.  I  have 
never  seen  the  name  spelled  with  a  y  in  any  of 
the  early  documents,  though  it  recurs  many  scores 
of  times.  Peter  Paine  married  Lucy  Hatch  in  Kent, 
Connecticut,  April  3,  1800.  Children:  Jamine, 
1802;  EMILY,  December  31,  1804;  Charles  H., 
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1806;  Melissa,  1808;  Homer,  who  died  in  infancy; 
Lauren,  1817.  (See  my  ancestral  notes  for  a  brief 
account  of  Dr.  Peter  Paine’s  life  and  character.) 
Peter  and  his  wife  Lucy  were  own  cousins. 

JOHN  PAINE,  father  of  Dr.  Peter  Paine  above,  and 
son  of  Ezekiel  and  Ruth  Seely  Paine,  was  born 
in  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  about  1740  and  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Hatch  March  20,  1766.  Children: 
Infant  died  1768;  Seely,  1769;  Nathan,  1771; 
Ruth,  1773;  Mehitabel,  1775;  PETER,  baptized 
January  28,  1781,  Samuel,  1782;  Lasmith,  1784; 
Lucy,  1786;  Heman,  1787.  John  Paine  was  bap¬ 
tized  as  an  adult  in  1779,  joining  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Kent,  Connecticut.  ‘‘John  Paine’s 
wife”  joined  in  1790  having  doubtless  been  bap¬ 
tized  in  infancy  as  the  Hatches  were  devout  church 
people.  John  Paine  was  an  iron  founder  but  also 
figures  in  many  real  estate  transactions.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  means, 
much  or  all  of  which  he  lost  before  his  death. 
He  followed  some  of  his  children  to  Maine, 
Broome  County,  New  York,  and  died  in  what  is 
called  East  Maine,  about  1830  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

EZEKIEL  PAINE,  the  father  of  John  Paine  above 
and  son  of  John  and  Martha  Paine  of  East  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  was  born  August  26,  1715 
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and  married  Ruth  Seely  of  Sherman,  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  perhaps  in  1742.  We  get  the 
children  only  from  the  will,  and  they  were  then 
as  follows  in  their  order:  JOHN,  William,  Ruth, 
Aaron,  William  again,  Sarah.  Ezekiel  Paine  then 
of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  quitclaimed  as  late 
as  1670  his  share  in  his  fathers  estate  in  East 
Providence  then  become  very  valuable,  probably 
without  realizing  his  superior  title  and  the  great 
value  of  his  interest.  Ezekiel  Paine  was  a  farmer. 
We  know  little  of  him.  He  lived  near  the  New 
York  State  line,  attended  church  over  the  line, 
and  is  perhaps  buried  in  that  churchyard.  How 
and  when  he  left  Rhode  Island  and  got  across  the 
State  of  Connecticut  we  do  not  know, — probably 
with  an  uncle. 

JOHN  PAINE,  father  of  Ezekiel  Paine  above  and  son 
of  Stephen  Paine  2nd,  and  Ann  Chickering  Paine, 
was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  April  3, 
1658,  and  married  Elizabeth  Belcher  about  1680. 
Her  family  removing  to  Boston,  John  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  first  set  up  housekeeping  in  Rehoboth.  How¬ 
ever  John’s  father  Stephen  2nd  had  died  in  1678 
and  left  him  very  considerable  property  in  money 
and  in  Swansea  lands,  and  his  grandfather  Stephen 
1st,  his  guardian,  in  the  remaining  months  of  his 
minority  having  died  also  leaving  him  money  and 
lands  in  Swansea,  he  removes  to  Swansea.  The 
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first  child,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  1682. 
Then  after  the  removal  to  Swansea  the  children 
are,  as  registered  in  Swansea:  John  2nd,  1683; 
Stephen,  1686;  Josiah,  1687;  Joseph,  1693;  Re¬ 
becca,  1694;  Solomon,  1697.  The  Swansea  regis¬ 
trations  close  with  Solomon.  The  Swansea  registra¬ 
tions  are  repeated  in  Rehoboth  and  continued 
there  but  not  in  Swansea  after  Solomon,  showing 
that  John  has  moved  from  Swansea  to  Rehoboth. 
The  list  continues  as  follows:  Benjamin,  1699; 
Nathan,  1701;  Gideon,  1703;  Urania,  1706.  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  now  more  than  forty  years  old  and  bears 
no  more  children,  but  three  years  later  in  1709 
an  Elizabeth  Paine  joins  the  church  at  Bristol. 
This  is  believed  by  the  Paine  genealogist  to  be 
our  Elizabeth  Belcher  Paine  who,  feeling  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  is  making  her  final  preparations, 
for  within  less  than  two  years  John  Paine,  then 
over  fifty,  has  become  a  widower  and  wedded  a 
new  and  young  wife  named  as  Martha.  This  mar¬ 
riage  doubtless  took  place  late  in  1710,  for  they 
have  a  son  William,  August  26,  1711;  Abijah, 
October  8,  1713;  EZEKIEL,  August  26,  1715; 
and  Samuel,  November  17,  1717.  John  Paine  died 
September  26,  1718,  then  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
left  a  will,  which  not  being  signed  or  completed, 
as  several  blanks  were  unfilled,  has  the  value  of 
identifying  him  with  the  former  husband  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Belcher  and  her  brood  of  eleven  children, 
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for  he  makes  provision  for  or  mention  of  them 
all.  A  problem  that  none  of  the  diligent  genealo¬ 
gists  of  the  Paine  family  were  able  to  solve  is  who 
was  this  second  wife  Martha.  She  was  young.  For 
(i)  she  immediately  begins  bearing  children,  (2) 
the  next  year  after  her  husband’s  death  she  mar¬ 
ried  Abel  Potter  and  continues  her  childbearing. 
Abel  Potter  dies  in  about  twelve  years  and  she 
marries  a  third  time,  one  Read,  but  after  1727 
bears  no  children.  Martha  was  quite  certainly  born 
about  40  years  before  1727  and  was  say  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-five  when  she  married  the  widower 
of  fifty,  John  Paine  of  substantial  lands  and 
moneys.  I  have  recently  solved  the  problem. 
Martha  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Smith  of 
Taunton.  (See  indexed  file,  p.  97.) 

STEPHEN  PAINE  2nd,  father  of  John  Paine  above 
and  son  of  Stephen  Paine  and  Neely  or  Cornelia 
his  wife,  was  born  in  England  about  1629  and 
came  with  his  father  to  New  England  in  1638. 
They  appear  in  Rehoboth  in  1643  and  Stephen  the 
son  married  Ann  Chickering  of  Dedham  in  1652. 
He  was  an  active  participant  in  King  Philip’s 
War  and  contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  He 
owned  large  quantities  of  land  in  Rehoboth,  Swan¬ 
sea,  Attleboro  and  vicinity.  He  died  in  Rehoboth, 
January  24,  1678,  and  his  large  estate  of  585 
pounds  was  distributed  by  will,  his  son  JOHN 
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being  liberally  remembered.  His  children  were: 
Stephen,  3rd,  1654;  Rebecca,  1656;  JOHN,  April 
3,  1658;  Mary,  1660;  Samuel,  1662;  Elizabeth, 
1664,  Sarah,  1666;  Nathaniel,  1667;  Benjamin, 
1675.  Stephen  Paine  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
nine  preceding  the  death  of  his  father  by  a  year 
or  more.  He  had  quite  an  extensive  tannery. 

STEPHEN  PAINE,  ist,  the  father  of  Stephen  above, 
came  to  New  England  in  1638  from  County  Nor¬ 
folk,  England,  with  a  large  number  of  families 
from  near  Hingham  in  that  county.  He  landed 
with  wife  Cornelia,  three  children  and  four  serv¬ 
ants  at  Ipswich.  He  settled  first  at  Hingham,  but 
soon  bought  great  tracts  of  land  of  the  Indians 
at  Rehoboth  and  settled  there  with  other  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  1643.  The  third  of  his  three  children  died 
at  an  early  age  leaving  the  two  only  to  grow  to 
manhood.  These  however  both  died  in  middle  life 
so  that  in  1679  when  he  died  he  had  no  living 
sons  or  daughters,  and  his  wife  Cornelia  having 
died  in  1660,  he  distributed  his  property  after 
making  provision  for  his  second  wife,  Alice,  widow 
of  William  Parker;  among  his  grandchildren  our 
ancestor  John  being  specially  well  remembered. 
The  Paine  family  represented  in  our  line  by  Dr. 
Peter,  John,  Ezekiel,  John,  Stephen  2nd,  and  Ste¬ 
phen  I  St,  were  short  lived  at  first,  but  gradually 
increased  the  vitality  of  the  line  by  fortunate  mar- 
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riages,  Dr.  Peter  at  eighty-one  and  his  father  John 
at  eighty-four  exhibiting  the  climax  of  the  Paine 
longevity.  Religion  did  not  run  in  the  family,  and 
all  of  them  while  large  land  owners,  preferred 
manufacture  to  agriculture.  Both  our  own  and 
other  branches  of  the  Stephen  Paine  family  have 
shown  high  intelligence  in  individual  members, 
notably  Hon.  Sereno  Paine  of  Syracuse. 

BRIDGET  PALMER,  wife  of  Henry  Rowley  and 
daughter  of  William  Palmer  and  wife  Frances, 
was  born  probably  as  early  as  1608  and  married 
Henry  Rowley  about  1628. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  2nd,  father  of  BRIDGET 
above,  came  in  the  “Fortune”  in  1621  with  his 
father  William  ist.  William  2nd’s  wife  Frances 
came  in  the  Anne  in  1623.  In  1627  Palmer  removed 
to  Duxbury  and  died  in  1638,  leaving  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Bridget  already  married  to  Henry  Rowley  for 
several  years.  In  fact  this  marriage  must  have 
taken  place  at  least  as  early  as  1628  or  1629,  be¬ 
cause  the  daughter  Sarah  of  Bridget  and  Henry 
Rowley  married  Jonathan  Hatch  in  1646  and  must 
have  been  not  less  than  seventeen  at  that  time. 
William  Palmer  had  his  share  in  the  division  of 
cattle  at  Plymouth  in  1627  and  in  the  same  year 
removed  to  Duxbury.  He  names  BRIDGET  above 
and  Henry  Rowley  in  his  will,  besides  a  grand- 
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daughter  Rebecca.  His  will  dated  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember  previous  is  probated  in  March,  1638.  These 
frequent  and  accurate  premonitions  of  death  lead 
one  to  suspect  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis. 

ABIGAIL  PARK,  wife  of  John  Fiske  and  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Abigail  Dix  Park,  was  born  in  Water- 
town  March  3,  1659,  and  married  John  Fiske  De¬ 
cember  9,  1679. 

THOMAS  PARK,  father  of  Abigail  above,  was  born 
probably  in  England  about  1630  and  came  to  New 
England  as  a  small  child  with  his  father’s  family. 
He  married  Abigail  Dix  December  i,  1653,  and 
died  an  only  son  in  1690.  Children:  Thomas,  1654, 
died  at  twenty-seven;  ABIGAIL,  March  3,  1658; 
Edward,  1661;  Richard,  1663;  Sarah,  1665;  Re¬ 
becca,  1668;  Jonathan,  1670,  died  an  infant; 
Elizabeth,  1679.  Abigail  the  wife  died  the  same 
year  as  her  husband. 

RICHARD  PARK,  the  first  of  the  name,  father  of 
THOMAS  above,  came  to  Cambridge,  then  New¬ 
town,  in  1636.  He  did  not  join  the  Hartford 
Exodus  in  1636  however,  but  appears  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  1642,  and  died  in  1665,  his  estate  being 
appraised  at  872  pounds,  a  very  large  sum  for 
those  times.  He  owned  600  acres  and  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Highways  in  1657.  Besides 
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THOMAS  above  he  had  two  daughters  neither  of 
whom  he  mentioned  in  his  will.  As  second  wife, 
not  the  mother  of  his  children,  he  married  Sarah 
Cutler,  sister  of  our  Hannah  Cutler,  who  married 
John  Winter  and  became  an  ancestor  of  our 
.  branch  of  the  Church  family. 

ABIGAIL  PARKMAN,  wife  of  John  Trask  and 
daughter  of  Elias  and  Bridget  Parkman  was  born 
in  1643  1  think  and  married  John  Trask  Febru¬ 
ary  19,  1663.  She  died  in  1672  and  her  widower 
husband  married  a  daughter  of  our  Thomas  Whit- 
tridge  and  is  so  named  in  his  will. 

ELIAS  PARKMAN,  father  of  ABIGAIL  above,  ap¬ 
pears  first  in  Dorchester  in  1633,  becomes  freeman 
there  in  1635,  but  early  removed  to  Windsor,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  and  at  Hartford,  he  spent  a  long 
and  quiet  life. 

SARAH  PARTRIDGE,  wife  of  Samuel  Allen  2nd,  and 
daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  (Tracy)  Partridge 
of  Duxbury,  was  born  in  1639  and  married  Sam¬ 
uel  Allen,  then  of  Duxbury  in  1658,  and  was  the 
mother  of  his  nine  children,  the  last  born  in  1680, 
when  she  was  about  forty-one.  We  have  no  record 
of  her  death  and  she  may  have  long  outlived  her 
husband  who  died  in  1703. 
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GEORGE  PARTRIDGE,  was  of  Duxbury,  a  yeoman, 
in  1636.  Two  years  later,  November,  1638,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  Tracy,  daughter  of  Stephen  Tracy  of 
Plymouth.  Their  children  were  SARAH,  1639;  and 
John,  Lydia,  Ruth,  Tryphosa,  Mercy,  and  doubt¬ 
less  others.  All  the  girls  married  into  good  Pil¬ 
grim  families,  some  of  them  like  the  Brewsters, 
prominent.  Other  children  are  mentioned  but  are 
not  of  interest  to  us.  George  Partridge’s  brother 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  widely  influential 
of  the  Puritan  divines  of  New  England. 

ELIZABETH  PHILBROOK,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Berry 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Knapp)  Phil- 
brook,  was  born  May  3,  1667.  Married  Nathaniel 
Berry  July  2,  1691. 

THOMAS  PHILBROOK  2nd,  father  of  ELIZABETH 
above  and  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Phil- 
brook  the  immigrants,  was  born  probably  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1624,  married  Ann  Knapp  about  1650, 
and  lived  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  then  be¬ 
longing  to  Massachusetts.  Their  children  were 
Mary,  1651;  Bethia,  1654;  Jonathan,  1657;  Sam¬ 
uel,  1660;  Elizabeth,  1663,  died  in  infancy; 
ELIZABETH  again,  1667;  William,  1670.  We 
are  obliged  to  reconstruct  this  family  from  deeds 
and  wills  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  defective. 
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I  choose  the  only  road  through  the  maze  that  has 
a  clear  and  consistent  course, 

THOMAS  PHILBROOK,  ist,  father  of  THOMAS 
above,  came  from  England  with  wife  Elizabeth 
and  settled  first  at  Watertown  in  1630.  He  was  a 
mariner.  He  removed  to  Hampton  in  1646  and 
died  in  1667.  Children:  James,  John,  THOMAS, 
1624;  Elizabeth,  Hannah,  Mary  and  Martha. 

EXPERIENCE  PHILLIPS,  wife  of  Samuel  King  and 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Phillips,  was  born  May  8, 
1641,  and  married  Samuel  King  September  17, 
1658,  when  little  more  than  seventeen.  Her  life 
was  spent  in  Weymouth.  She  outlived  her  husband 
seven  years  and  died  in  1718  at  seventy-three. 

NICHOLAS  PHILLIPS,  father  of  EXPERIENCE 
above,  is  found  by  Savage  at  Dedham  in  1638  in 
what  capacity  the  Dedham  records  would  perhaps 
show.  Wife  unknown.  He  was  freeman  in  1640. 
It  would  appear  that  his  children  were  born  in 
Dedham  or  Boston,  for  Savage  says  he  removed 
to  Weymouth  perhaps  late  in  life  and  records  his 
children  as  follows:  EXPERIENCE,  born  May 
18,  1641;  Caleb,  1644.  But  his  will  probated  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1672  adds:  Richard,  Joshua,  Benjamin, 
Alice  Shaw,  EXPERIENCE  King,  Hannah  White 
and  Abigail  Phillips.  Makes  son  Richard  executor 
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and  his  own  brother  Henry  of  Dedham  overseer. 
The  son  Joshua  died  in  1679  unmarried  and  gave 
his  legacy  to  his  sister  Experience  King. 

REBECCA  PHIPPANY,  wife  of  Benjamin  Sherman 
and  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Wilmoth  Phippany 
was  born  August  10,  1666,  married  Benjamin  Sher¬ 
man,  June  6,  1683,  and  died  in  1739.  She  was 
born  and  reared  in  Boston  and  her  family  moved 
to  Stratford,  Connecticut,  not  long  previous  to  her 
marriage. 

BENJAMIN  PHIPPANY,  father  of  REBECCA  above 
and  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Wilmoth  Phippany 
in  Dorsetshire,  England,  probably  about  1630,  was 
brought  to  America  earlier  than  1635  and  married 

- Wilmot,  (given  name  not  yet  ascertained) 

about  1652.  There  was  a  Wilmoth  or  Wilmot  fam¬ 
ily  in  Boston.  I  find  a  Thomas,  an  adult  there  in 
1645,  and  a  Nicholas  and  a  John  thirty  years  later, 
doubtless  sons  of  Thomas.  Nicholas  was  head  of  a 
family  beginning  1650.  The  children  were  Benja¬ 
min,  1654;  died  in  infancy;  Benjamin  again,  born 
in  1656;  Sarah,  1658;  James,  1663;  REBECCA, 
August  10,  1666.  At  this  point  the  wife  dies  and  a 
second  marriage  is  made,  and  another  family  of 
children  born,  who  do  not  concern  our  own  an¬ 
cestry.  Benjamin  died  in  1678. 
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DAVID  PHIPPANY,  the  immigrant  father  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  above,  settled  from  Dorsetshire  with  wife 
Sarah  in  Hingham  in  1635  or  earlier.  He  early 
removed  from  Hingham  to  Boston  where  he  died 
in  1650.  His  children  disclosed  by  his  will  were 
Joseph,  BENJAMIN,  Gamaliel  and  George,  Re¬ 
becca,  Sarah  and  two  sons  who  died  in  infancy. 
All  the  children  living  in  1650  were  adults.  The 
older  ones  and  quite  likely  all  were  born  in 
England. 

ELIZABETH  POST,  wife  of  Richard  Sawtell  of  Wa¬ 
tertown  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Post  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  married  Richard  Sawtell  in  1669  and  died 
in  October,  1694. 

THOMAS  POST,  father  of  Elizabeth  above,  was  a 
weaver  in  Cambridge  where  he  was  given  a  grant 
of  land  in  1669.  He  died  in  1691  and  his  will  dis¬ 
closes  that  his  daughter  married  Richard  Sawtell. 
Our  information  about  him  is  scanty. 

JOANNA  PRATT,  wife  of  Jacob  Talbot  of  Dighton, 
Mass.,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Experience 
Pratt  of  Norton,  Mass.,  was  born  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  September  23,  1692,  according  to  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  records.  She  married  Jacob  Talbot  of  Digh¬ 
ton  in  the  fall  of  1721,  intention  being  published 
October  21,  1721,  Norton  Records. 
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WILLIAM  PRATT,  father  of  Joanna  above,  and  son 
of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Judkin)  Pratt  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  was  born  in  Weymouth  in  1670.  His  birth 
is  not  recorded,  but  he  is  mentioned  as  the  third 
son  (fourth  child)  in  his  father’s  will  (1720). 
He  married  about  1690,  Experience  King  and  they 
had  at  Weymouth  our  JOANNA,  born  September 
23,  1692;  and  William,  born  October  3,  1695,  both 
recorded  in  Weymouth.  The  later  children,  as 
found  in  the  Matthew  Pratt  Genealogy,  were  Isaac, 
February  20,  1700;  Experience,  April  3,  1703; 
Ann,  March  30,  1705.  Just  when  they  removed 
from  Weymouth  to  Norton  does  not  yet  appear, 
but  Experience  was  admitted  to  the  Norton 
Church  by  letter  from  Weymouth  Church  Novem¬ 
ber,  7,  1714,  seven  years  before  her  marriage. 

JOSEPH  PRATT,  father  of  William  above  and  son  of 
Matthew  and  Sarah  (Judkin)  Pratt,  was  born 
June  10,  1637,  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  and  married 
Sarah  Judkin  May  7,  1662.  His  name  appears 
frequently  in  the  Weymouth  records  for  minor  of¬ 
fices  and  public  services.  He  was  also  active  in 
church  alTairs.  He  died  in  1720.  His  will  of  1719 
discloses  several  unrecorded  children.  In  the  order 
of  mention  in  the  will  the  children  then  living 
were:  Joseph,  1665;  John,  1668;  WILLIAM, 
Ephraim,  Sarah,  1664,  Experience  (Battle), 
Hannah  (Hines). 
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(Authorities,  Weymouth  Statistics  and  Geneal¬ 
ogy  of  Matthew  Pratt  of  Weymouth.) 

MATTHEW  PRATT,  father  of  Joseph  above,  was  an 
original  immigrant  and  was  the  ancestor  of  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  very  numerous  families  of  Pratt 
that  originate  in  Weymouth,  Mass.  A  William 
Pratt,  freeman  in  Weymouth  in  1651,  of  whom 
Savage  knows  no  more,  seems  not  to  have  been 
further  traced.  Matthew  was  in  Weymouth  very 
early,  perhaps  in  1623,  but  is  not  known  to  be 
in  any  wise  connected  with  either  Phineas  or 
Joshua  of  Plymouth.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  sister  or  daughter  of  elder  Edward 
Bates,  whom  Matthew  calls  his  kinsman,  who  wit¬ 
nesses  his  will,  and  is  made  overseer.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  Elizabeth  in  Edward 
Bates’  will,  but  as  he  did  not  die  until  fourteen 
years  after,  it  is  probable  that  Elizabeth  had  by 
that  time  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave.  He 
died  in  1672  and  made  wife  executor.  Matthew 
and  Elizabeth’s  children  were,  in  the  order  given 
in  his  will;  Thomas,  Matthew  Jr.,  John,  Samuel, 
Joseph,  and  daughters  Mrs.  William  Chard,  Mrs. 
White,  and  Mrs.  White’s  children  are  mentioned 
in  the  will.  Matthew  Pratt  was  frequently  select¬ 
man,  and  sometimes  representative.  (Genealogy 
of  Matthew  Pratt  of  Weymouth.)  Both  Matthew 
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and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Bates  were  born  in 
England. 

TEMPERANCE  PRESTON,  wife  of  Samuel  Hubbell, 
and  daughter  of  Jehiel  and  Temperance  Seabrook 
Preston,  was  born  probably  about  1668  and  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Hubbell  as  his  second  wife,  April  17, 
1688,  and  became  the  mother  of  Ephraim  Hubbell, 
our  ancestor. 

JEHIEL  PRESTON,  father  of  Temperance  above,  and 
son  of  William  and  Mary  Preston,  was  baptized 
in  1640.  He  was  reared  in  New  Haven,  but  set¬ 
tled  in  Stratford  in  1662.  He  married  Temperance 
Seabrook.  The  townsmen  at  Stratford  agreed  to 
give  him  a  house  and  shop,  a  house  lot  and  ten 
pounds  of  money  if  he  would  do  the  town  black- 
smithing  for  seven  years.  His  children  were  Sam¬ 
uel,  1663;  Joseph,  1666;  Daniel,  1671;  Samuel 
again,  1675;  Mary.  Temperance  was  probably  the 
eldest  child  and  born  without  being  recorded  at 
New  Haven.  We  know  that  Temperance  was 
Jehiel’s  daughter  because  she  named  her  first-born 
son  Jehiel  and  her  second  son  after  her  brother, 
a  son  of  Jehiel’s.  She  herself  bore  the  name  of 
Temperance,  which  was  her  mother’s  name  and 
her  father  makes  a  bequest  to  her  son  Jehiel  Hub¬ 
bell,  which  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  parentage  of 
our  Temperance. 
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WILLIAM  PRESTON,  the  immigrant,  father  of  Jehiel 
above,  came  from  London  in  the  “True  Love"  in 
1635  with  wife  Mary.  He  was  born  in  1591  and 
his  wife  in  1592.  They  were  probably  married 
about  1620,  and  brought  with  them  Elizabeth, 
1624;  Sarah,  1627;  Mary,  1629.  The  wife  Mary 
died  previous  to  1639  and  he  married  second  Tem¬ 
perance  Seabrook,  who  became  the  mother  of  our 
JEHIEL  in  1640;  Heckaliah,  1642;  Eliasaph,  1643, 
and  Joseph,  1647. 

REBECCA  SANFORD,  wife  of  John  Seeley  and 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Elizabeth  Whelpley  San¬ 
ford  was  born  December  3,  1672,  and  married 
John  Seeley  as  second  wife  in  1691.  Rebecca 
Seeley  wife  of  John  united  with  the  church  in 
Stratford  in  1697.  She  outlived  her  husband  and 
married  twice  after  his  death. 

EZEKIEL  SANFORD,  father  of  REBECCA  above, 
and  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Sanford,  the  immi¬ 
grants,  was  born  probably  at  Dorchester,  about 
1640,  and  married  Rebecca  Whelpley  in  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  April  25,  1665.  Children:  Sarah, 
1666;  Ezekiel,  1668;  Mary,  1670;  REBECCA, 
December  13,  1672;  Thomas,  1675;  Martha,  1677; 
Elizabeth,  1679.  The  Fairfield  Town  Records  show 
Rebecca  to  have  married  John  Seeley.  Ezekiel 
Sanford  was,  according  to  Schenck's  History  of 
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Fairfield,  an  engineer.  He  superintended  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  stockade  in  Saybrook  in  1660  but  was 
earlier  in  Fairfield.  He  died  young  in  1683. 

THOMAS  SANFORD,  the  immigrant  father  of  Ezekiel 
above,  was  born  in  Stowe,  Gloucester  County, 
England,  about  1610,  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  and 
received  land  in  Dorchester  1634,  and  1635;  free¬ 
man  1637.  In  1639  he  was  with  the  colony  from 
Dorchester  and  Watertown  which  settled  in  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Wethersfield  in  Connecticut,  but  he  sub¬ 
sequently  removed  to  Milford  where  we  find  him 
a  householder  in  1646.  Children  of  Thomas  and 
wife  Sarah:  EZEKIEL,  Sarah,  Samuel  at  Milford 
in  1643;  Thomas,  1644;  Ephraim,  1646;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1648.  Both  Thomas  and  his  wife  Sarah  died 
in  1681.  It  is  from  Savage  that  we  learn  that 
EZEKIEL  above  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons. 

SARAH  SAWIN,  wife  of  Nehemiah  Bowers  2nd,  and 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Abigail  Fiske  Sawin,  was 
born  in  1757  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Nehemiah  Bowers  July  8,  1777.  A  full  special 
notice  is  given  her  life  in  the  somewhat  fulsome 
genealogy  of  the  Sawin  family.  She  brought  the 
longevity  of  the  Sawin  blood  into  the  Bowers 
family.  She  died  in  1856  in  her  hundredth  year. 
She  is  more  fully  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  the 
Bowers  family  and  its  characteristics,  in  our  an¬ 
cestral  sketches. 
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STEPHEN  SAWIN,  father  of  Sarah  above  and  son 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Coolidge  Sawin,  was  born 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  September  17,  1712, 
married  on  January  5,  1733,  Abigail  Fiske,  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Watertown.  In  1745  after  the  birth  of  six 
children  he  removed  to  Worcester  and  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  township.  Here  four  more 
children  were  born  to  him,  among  them  our 
SARAH.  In  1761  he  removed  to  Westminster, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  secured  a  large  farm  and 
subsequently  added  much  to  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  sons.  The  children  of  Stephen  and  Abigail 
were:  Jonathan,  1735;  Samuel,  1738;  Benjamin, 
1740;  John,  1742;  David,  1745;  Elizabeth,  1748; 
Reuben,  1752;  Abigail,  1754;  SARAH,  1757.  The 
father  Stephen  died  at  eighty-three  and  the  mother 
Abigail  Fiske  at  ninety-two,  the  mother  of  nine 
children.  This  union  of  two  long-lived  persons 
resulted  in  the  transmission  of  even  greater  lon¬ 
gevity  to  some  of  their  children  than  either  had. 
Of  their  children,  Jonathan  died  at  eighty-seven, 
Samuel  at  eighty-four,  Elizabeth  at  ninety-seven, 
David  at  ninety-nine  and  our  SARAH  in  her  hun¬ 
dredth  year. 

JOHN  SAWIN,  father  of  STEPHEN  above,  and  son 
of  Munning  and  Sarah  Stone  Sawin,  was  born  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  August  13,  1689,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Coolidge  December  5,  1711. 
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Children:  STEPHEN,  September  17,  1712;  John, 
1714;  Elizabeth,  1718;  Mercy,  1719;  Lydia,  1722; 
Hannah,  1725;  Daniel,  1727;  Abijah,  1730.  John 
Sawin  was  selectman  in  1736.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
by  trade  a  mason.  He  died  at  seventy-eight. 

MUNNING  SAWIN,  father  of  John  above  and  son  of 
John  and  Abigail  Munning  Sawin,  was  born  in 
Watertown  April  4,  1655,  and  married  Sarah 
Stone  in  December,  1681.  Children:  Sarah,  1684; 
Abigail,  1686;  JOHN,  August  3,  1689;  Joseph, 
1692;  Mary,  1695;  George,  1697;  Samuel,  1700; 
Deborah,  1702;  Elizabeth,  1705;  Judith,  1707; 
Mercy,  1710.  Munning  Sawin  was  a  prominent 
man  in  Watertown,  sometimes  selectman  and 
sometimes  town  clerk  and  was  employed  with  the 
town  business  for  thirty  years.  He  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  best  penman  in  the  colony. 
He  died  at  seventy-eight. 

JOHN  SAWIN,  the  immigrant  and  father  of  Munning 
Sawin,  was  a  belated  arrival  among  the  Pilgrim 
fathers,  probably  arriving  about  1650,  ten  years 
after  the  flood  had  subsided,  for  he  testified  in 
court  about  what  he  heard  in  England  in  1648. 
He  was  made  freeman  in  Watertown  in  1652.  He 
was  son  of  Robert  Sawin  of  Boxford,  County  Suf¬ 
folk.  His  father  died  in  1651,  and  in  the  same  year 
John  sold  a  house  in  Boxford.  He  was  a  worker 
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in  leather.  He  married  Abigail  Munning  in  April, 
1652.  He  owned  a  house  in  Watertown  and  a  farm 
outside,  and  was  twice  selectman.  He  died  at  sixty- 
five  a  suicide,  the  only  one  of  our  ancestors  to 
perish  by  his  own  hand.  Children:  John,  1653; 
MUNNING,  April  4,  1655;  Thomas,  1657. 

ESTHER  SAWTELLE  wife  of  Samuel  Bowers  and 
quite  evidently  the  daughter  of  Obadiah  and  Han¬ 
nah  Lawrence  Sawtelle,  was  born  probably  about 
1685,  during  the  Indian  troubles  and  married 
Samuel  Bowers,  both  of  Groton,  in  Charlestown, 
January  31,  1710.  She  seems  to  have  been  much 
loved  by  her  family  as  her  brothers  and  sisters 
name  several  children  after  her.  The  name  is  un¬ 
usual  in  Puritan  families. 

OBADIAH  SAWTELLE,  father  of  ESTHER  above 
and  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Post  Sawtelle, 
was  born  in  Watertown  in  1648  and  there  married 
Hannah  Lawrence  about  1680,  and  about  the 
same  time  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  newly 
formed  township  of  Groton,  among  the  Indians  on 
the  extreme  frontier.  Children:  Elnathan,  1683; 
ESTHER  about  1685  or  1690;  Josiah,  1687  died 
in  infancy;  Hannah,  1695;  Abigail,  1697;  Obad¬ 
iah  2nd,  1701;  Hezekiah,  March  2,  1703.  The  last 
two  named  daughters  for  Esther  Bowers  and 
Esther  herself  names  a  daughter  for  her  sister 
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Hannah  above.  The  Vital  records  of  Groton  were 
not  kept  during  King  Philip’s  War  and  so  Esther 
escaped  record.  Obadiah  Sawtelle  died  in  1740  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-two.  His  epitaph  is  still 
legible  and  is  quoted  in  Old  Groton  Epitaphs.  He 
was  a  respected  citizen. 

RICHARD  SAWTELLE,  father  of  Obadiah  above,  was 
founder  of  the  family.  We  find  him  a  proprietor 
in  Watertown  in  1637,  with  wife  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Post.  They  were  not  careful  to  re¬ 
cord  the  births  of  their  children  and  we  have  to 
rely  on  detached  and  incidental  sources.  He  lived 
a  time  in  Groton  and  was  town  clerk  there  in 
1662,  1663  and  1664,  but  returned  to  Watertown 
in  1675  when  King  Philip’s  War  broke  out.  How¬ 
ever  he  went  back  to  Groton  when  the  trouble 
with  the  Indians  was  wholly  over  and  as  an  old 
man  acquired  twenty  acres  of  land  there.  Both 
Richard  and  wife  Elizabeth  died  in  Groton  in 
1694.  They  had  the  following  children:  OBAD¬ 
IAH,  1648;  Enoch,  who  lived  at  Watertown; 
Bethia;  John;  Hannah,  Ruth,  Jonathan,  Zach- 
ariah;  Elizabeth;  Mary.  They  may  have  had 
others  who  died  without  issue  earlier  than  their 
father.  The  Bowers  and  the  Obadiah  Sawtelle  fam¬ 
ilies  at  the  time  of  the  runaway  marriage  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Esther  were  immediate  neighbors. 
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TEMPERANCE  SEABROOK,  wife  of  William  Pres¬ 
ton  and  daughter  of  Robert  Seabrook,  was  born  in 
England  as  early  probably  as  1618.  She  was 
brought  by  her  father  to  New  England  and  mar¬ 
ried  William  Preston  about  1639.  She  may  have 
died  earlier  than  1650  because  her  father  in  that 
year  wills  land  to  her  son  Jehiel  Preston. 

ROBERT  SEABROOK,  father  of  TEMPERANCE 
above,  was  an  immigrant  of  advanced  age,  prob¬ 
ably  born  not  later  than  1690  in  England,  as  one 
of  his  daughters  was  already  married  when  he  left 
England.  His  will  discloses  the  marriage  of  Mary 
to  Thomas  Sherwood  as  second  wife,  not  the 
mother  of  our  Thomas,  Jr.,  and  Temperance  to 
William  Preston,  another  daughter  married  in 
England.  Robert  Seabrook  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

RUTH  SEELEY,  wife  of  Ezekiel  Paine  and  daughter 
of  John  and  Martha  Sherman  Seeley,  was  born 
about  1715,  married  Ezekiel  Paine  about  1741  and 
died  about  1791.  She  is  within  the  limits  of  our 
family  traditions.  “Aunt  Melissa’’  used  to  say  that 
Ruth  was  a  woman  of  immense  size,  weighing  over 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  also  of  corresponding 
strength.  A  special  chair  of  great  size  had  to  be 
constructed  for  her  use,  and  the  doors  of  their 
house  built  specially  broad  for  her  ingress  and 
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egress.  She  could  bend  her  grown  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  over  her  knees  in  playful  contests  of  strength 
and  spank  them.  She  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of 
seventy-six,  and  the  love  of  her  descendants  is 
recorded  in  the  names  of  their  children. 

JOHN  SEELEY  2nd,  father  of  Ruth  above,  and  son 
of  John  ist,  and  Rebecca  Sanford  Seeley,  was 
born  in  1694  and  at  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
married  Martha  Sherman,  the  young  daughter  of 
his  deceased  father’s  partner  in  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness.  The  young  couple  with  Martha’s  brother  Job 
Sherman  and  his  wife  Sarah  Seeley,  sister  of  John, 
with  many  other  young  families,  moved  up  the 
river  to  Newtown  and  there  Martha’s  father  pre¬ 
sented  of  love  and  affection  to  both  young  men  as 
equal  partners  a  mill  site.  The  brothers-in-law 
having  drawn  lots  for  their  house  sites  in  Newton 
found  themselves  located  by  the  lots  on  sites  in 
the  extreme  opposite  ends  of  the  town.  By  trading 
lots  they  succeeded  in  locating  side  by  side.  In  1730 
John  and  Martha  move  to  New  Milford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  he  had  bought  land  extensively.  The 
children  are  known  only  by  John  Seeley’s  will  of 
1740,  made  when  he  was  forty-six  years  of  age. 
He  had  already  given  farms  to  his  sons  John, 
Benjamin  and  Joseph  and  recognizes  them  with 
five  shillings  each.  He  gives  the  remainder  of  his 
land  to  Ephraim,  Nehemiah,  Ebenezer  and  David, 
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and  he  gives  money  to  Ruth  and  Sarah,  then  un¬ 
married,  and  to  Abigail  Hamlin.  Martha  the 
widow  survived  her  husband,  and  the  estate  was 
not  divided  until  1751.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
celebrated  Roger  Sherman,  later  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Constitution,  was  chosen  to  divide 
up  the  land  between  the  sons  of  Martha  Sherman 
Seeley. 

JOHN  SEELEY  ist,  father  of  John  2nd  above,  and 
son  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Seeley,  was  born 
probably  about  1660  and  married  Rebecca  San¬ 
ford  about  1690,  probably  as  second  wife.  Re¬ 
becca  was  however  the  mother  of  our  JOHN,  born 
three  or  four  years  later.  Their  children  were, 
omitting  three  of  the  former  wife's  offspring: 
Rebecca,  1691;  Hannah,  1693;  JOHN,  February 
1694;  Joseph,  1696;  Abigail,  1698;  Ruth,  1702; 
Elizabeth,  1703;  Martha,  1706;  David,  1707.  John 
Seeley  ist  died  early  in  1710  and  his  property 
was  distributed  among  his  children.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  mill  privileges  in  Stratford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  his  home  in  1697,  and  he  is  understood 
to  have  built  at  Rocky  Hill  the  first  mill.  Later 
he,  with  Benjamin  Sherman  and  John  Williams  as 
partners  were  granted  a  mill  site  on  the  Pequan- 
nock  River  above  the  Narrows.  Benjamin  Sher¬ 
man  was  the  appraiser  of  John  Seeley’s  estate. 
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The  widow  Rebecca  Sanford  Seeley  married  twice 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

LIEUTENANT  NATHANIEL  SEELEY,  father  of 
John  above  and  son  of  Captain  Robert  Seeley,  was 
born  in  England  and  came  in  with  his  father  in 
1630,  moved  from  Watertown  with  the  Wethers¬ 
field  party  in  1636,  to  New  Haven  in  1639,  where 
he  is  old  enough  to  be  in  the  town  records  in  1646, 
was  made  freeman  there  in  1647,  and  in  1653  or 
later  marries  the  widow  Mrs.  Mary  Turney,  relict 
of  Benjamin,  probably  as  second  wife.  She,  though 
born  like  himself  in  England,  became  the  mother, 
probably  of  some  of  his  later  children.  His  chil¬ 
dren  were:  Nathaniel;  Robert;  Benjamin;  Joseph; 
JOHN;  Obadiah;  Mary;  Sarah;  Phoebe;  Rebecca. 
In  1674  he  married  a  third  wife,  a  widow  also. 
It  matters  little  to  our  quest  which  of  the  three 
wives  was  mother  of  our  JOHN,  since  in  any  case 
she  would  be  an  immigrant  born  across  the  sea. 
Nathaniel  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Fairfield  in 
1673,  was  commissioned  captain  in  King  Philip’s 
War  in  1675  and  was  killed  “while  bravely  lead¬ 
ing  his  men  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Fort  in 
the  Swamp  Fight,  December  19,  1675.” 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  SEELEY,  father  of  Nathaniel 
above,  the  immigrant,  came  with  Winthrop  in 
1630  and  was  made  freeman  in  1631.  He  settled 
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in  Watertown  and  was  surveyor  there  in  1634 
joined  the  migration  to  Wethersfield  in  1636,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  court  to  the  responsible  po¬ 
sition  of  taking  charge  of  the  Oldham  estate  after 
the  assassination  of  Oldham  by  the  Indians.  Rob¬ 
ert  Seeley  was  made  first  lieutenant  with  Mason 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Pequots,  May  i, 
1637,  ‘'was  one  of  the  bravest  in  the  fight,  among 
the  first  to  enter  the  fort,  and  to  clear  the  en¬ 
trance,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  eyebrows.” 
He  was  made  captain  of  thirty  men  to  maintain 
the  right  of  Connecticut  to  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory.  He  removed  to  New  Haven  in  1639,  signed 
the  fundamental  articles  June  4,  1639,  in  the 
following  October  was  made  marshal.  In  1646 
he  went  to  England,  his  son,  our  NATHANIEL 
remaining  here,  but  he  came  back  in  1654  ^nd  was 
made  captain  of  the  New  Haven  forces.  In  1662 
he  received  a  grant  of  a  house  and  money  at  Say- 
brook.  He  had  the  first  lawsuit  in  Connecticut  at 
Wethersfield.  He  died  in  1668  in  New  York  City. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  family  except  NATHAN¬ 
IEL,  or  of  the  wife  he  probably  brought  from 
England. 

MARTHA  SHERMAN,  wife  of  John  Seeley  2nd  and 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  Phippany 
Sherman,  was  born  December  20,  1694,  and  mar- 
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ried  John  Seeley  probably  about  1712.  She  was 
living  in  1751  and  probably  much  later. 

BENJAMIN  SHERMAN,  father  of  MARTHA  above 
and  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Mitchell  Sherman, 
was  born  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  March  29, 
1662,  and  on  June  6,  1683,  married  Rebecca  Phip- 
pany  whose  family  had  recently  moved  in  from 
Boston.  He  was  a  miller  and  with  John  Seeley  ist 
and  John  Williams  was  granted  a  waterpower  “at 
the  Narrows  below  Essay’s  Pond.”  He  was  once 
representative.  Children:  Abigail,  1684;  John, 
1685;  Wilmot,  1688;  Job,  1690;  MARTHA,  De¬ 
cember  20,  1694;  M indwell,  1696;  Mary,  1697; 
Enos,  1699;  Rebecca,  1700;  Benjamin,  1702;  Sam¬ 
uel,  1705;  James,  1706;  Timothy,  1709.  He  died  in 
1741,  aged  about  eighty  and  his  wife  in  1739 
aged  seventy-five. 

SAMUEL  SHERMAN,  father  of  BENJAMIN  above, 
came  as  a  young  man  from  England  in  the  family 
of  his  father  Edmond.  He  was  born  in  Dedham, 
England  in  1618.  They  first  settled  in  Watertown, 
1632,  joined  the  Wethersfield  migration  in  1636. 
At  Wethersfield,  probably  in  1640,  he  married 
Sarah  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Matthew  Mitchell 
and  sister  of  him  who  became  the  Rev.  John 
Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  President  of  Harvard.  He 
was  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  earlier  than  1656, 
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was  three  times  representative  to  the  General  Court 
and  in  1665  was  one  of  the  committee  of  six  to 
guard  the  coast  against  the  Dutch.  He  was  given 
two  hundred  fifty  acres  of  land  by  the  General 
Court,  and  this  was  finally  located  contiguous  to 
the  Widow  Seeley’s  land  in  Derby  and  brought 
about  the  courtship  doubtless,  of  John  Seeley  and 
Martha  Sherman,  both  then  about  eighteen. 
Samuel  Sherman  acquired  large  tracts  of  land 
with  which  he  set  up  his  sons,  and  died  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-two.  Children:  Samuel  2nd, 
1642;  Theophilus,  1643;  Matthew,  1645;  Edmund, 
1647;  John,  1650;  Sarah,  1654;  Nathaniel,  1657; 
BENJAMIN,  March  29,  1662;  David,  1665.  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman’s  Memoirs  state  that  Samuel  Sher¬ 
man  and  Sarah  Mitchell  had  come  over  together 
in  the  same  ship  as  young  people,  so  accounting 
for  their  marriage  in  Wethersfield  later.  He  and 
his  brother  the  Senator  are  descended  from  this 
pair  as  are  we,  he  through  John,  born  in  1651 
as  above  and  we  through  BENJAMIN  born  eleven 
years  later. 

EDMUND  SHERMAN,  the  founder  of  the  Sherman 
family  in  America,  father  of  SAMUEL  above, 
came  with  his  family  from  Dedham,  England,  to 
Watertown  in  1632.  He  was  then  a  man  of  middle 
life.  He  had  married  in  England  in  1611  Judith 
Angier,  who  was  a  second  wife.  By  the  first  wife 
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he  had  Edmund  Jr.,  1599;  Anne,  1601;  Joanna, 
1603;  Esther,  1606;  Richard,  1608.  Marrying 
Judith  in  1611  they  had  John,  probably  in  1613, 
and  our  SAMUEL  July  12,  1618.  John  above, 
SAMUEL’S  brother,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great 
Roger  Sherman,  while  SAMUEL  did  well  by  his 
country  in  the  great  general  and  the  great  Sen¬ 
ator.  There  may  have  been  later  children.  Ed¬ 
mund  removed  finally  to  New  Haven  where  he 
and  his  wife  died.  His  estate  would  probably 
be  found  there. 

HANNAH  SHERWOOD,  wife  of  John  Bradley  and 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Turney  Sherwood 
was  born  about  1671  and  married  in  1691  John 
Bradley.  He  died  in  1703  after  Hannah  had  borne 
him  six  children.  She  according  to  the  custom 
married  again  later. 

THOMAS  SHERWOOD,  2nd,  father  of  HANNAH 
above  and  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Sherwood,  was 
born  in  England  in  1624,  and  was  brought  with 
his  father’s  family  to  New  England  in  1634.  They 
settled  first  no  doubt  at  Watertown  but  in  1636 
went  with  the  migration  to  Wethersfield,  but  we 
find  him  a  freeman  in  Hartford  in  1664.  Later 
he  removed  to  Fairfield  where  he  was  a  miller. 
There  he  died  in  1697.  He  married  first  Sarah 
Wheeler,  but  after  her  death  in  about  ten  years 
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he  married  Annie  Turney  who  became  the  mother 
of  our  HANNAH  with  others  of  his  children. 

THOMAS  SHERWOOD  ist,  father  of  THOMAS 
above,  the  founder  of  the  family  sailed  from  Ips¬ 
wich,  England,  in  April,  1634,  with  his  wife  Alice 
and  children  Anne,  Rose,  THOMAS  and  Rebecca. 
Settling  first  in  Watertown  they  removed  to  Weth¬ 
ersfield  in  1636,  but  twelve  years  later  he  was  in 
Fairfield  making  sale  of  land.  He  buys  more  land 
in  1650  and  dies  in  Fairfield  in  1655.  He  was  born 
in  1586  and  died  at  sixty-nine.  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  the  mother  of  the  children  above, 
including  our  THOMAS,  he  married  a  second  time 
and  had  another  family  of  children,  not  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  us. 

ELIZABETH  SMITH,  wife  of  Thomas  Hungerford 
3rd  and  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Mary  Cutler 
Smith,  was  born  in  Reading,  February  16,  1683, 
and  married  Thomas  Hungerford  3rd,  probably 
at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  1699.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Hungerford  Ackley 
who  became  the  wife  of  David  Gates.  Elizabeth 
Smith,  her  sister  Mary,  and  two  brothers,  Thomas 
and  Matthew  Smith,  came  to  Haddam  before  1700. 
The  brothers  made  a  contract  to  build  a  tannery. 
Thomas  Smith  died  unmarried  and  his  property 
was  divided  in  1709  between  Mary,  Matthew  and 
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Elizabeth  Hungerford,  thus  disclosing  the  sister 
Elizabeth’s  marriage  to  Thomas  Hungerford. 
Elizabeth  (Smith)  Hungerford  died  before  1730. 

MATTHEW  SMITH  3rd,  father  of  Elizabeth  (Smith) 
Hungerford  of  East  Haddam  above,  and  son  of 
Matthew  2nd  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  was  born  at 
Woburn,  September  25,  1659,  and  married  Mary 
Cutler  of  Woburn  as  second  wife  March  2,  1682. 
Children:  ELIZABETH,  recorded  at  Reading 
February  16,  1683;  Matthew,  1685;  Thomas,  1687; 
Mary,  probably  1689.  Matthew  3rd  died  in  1690 
and  wife  Mary  administered  on  his  estate. 

MATTHEW  SMITH  2nd,  father  of  Matthew  3rd 
above  and  son  of  Matthew  ist  and  Jane  the  im¬ 
migrant,  came  with  his  parents  to  New  England 
in  1635.  He  was  probably  born  in  England  about 
1630.  He  was  reared  in  Charlestown,  admitted  to 
the  church  in  1643  and  was  living  in  Woburn 
in  1658  where  he  had  previously  married  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Children:  Elizabeth,  September  15,  1658; 
our  MATTHEW  3rd,  September  2,  1659;  John, 
1661,  died  in  infancy;  Samuel,  1662,  died  an  in¬ 
fant;  Samuel  again,  1663;  Hannah,  1664.  At  this 
juncture  the  wife  Elizabeth,  mother  of  our  Mat¬ 
thew,  died  and  in  1665  the  widower  marries  again. 
I  have  found  no  record  of  his  death.  He  was  taxed 
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in  Woburn  in  1666  and  had  common  land  rights 
there  in  1668. 

MATTHEW  SMITH  1st,  the  immigrant  father  of 
Matthew  above,  came  with  wife  Jane  from  Sand¬ 
wich,  England,  with  four  children  in  1635.  He  was 
a  worker  in  leather  and  his  family  followed  that 
trade  for  at  least  three  generations,  manufacturing 
leather  and  its  products.  He  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Charlestown  in  1637,  was  herdman  there  with  son 
Matthew  in  1649,  town  crier  in  1657  and  died  in 
1682  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  Smith  family 
of  East  Haddam  is  not  related  to  the  Taunton 
Smiths  which  follow. 

MARTHA  SMITH,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary 
Bundy  Smith,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1686,  and  married  as  second  wife  John 
Paine  of  Swansea  and  Rehoboth  in  1710.  She  bore 
him  William,  November  18,  1711;  Abijah,  1713; 
EZEKIEL,  August  26,  1715;  Lemuel  or  Samuel, 
July  22,  1716,  of  whom  we  hear  no  more.  John 
Paine,  her  husband,  died  September  26,  1718,  and 
she  married  Abel  Potter,  a  widower,  April  30, 
1719,  and  had  by  him  Job,  March  4,  1720;  Levi, 
May  15,  1722;  Simeon,  April  21,  1724;  Abel, 
October  21,  1726.  Abel  Potter  died  January  10, 
1727.  In  1734  we  find  her  marriage  to  one  Read, 
probably  John,  but  there  are  no  further  children. 
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She  died  a  “widow  Read”  in  Rehoboth  in  1759- 
There  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  by  me  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  marriage  to  John  Paine.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  burned  with  the  Taunton  Vital  Records  in 
1838.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold,  the  great  gen¬ 
ealogist  of  Rehoboth  and  Rhode  Island,  told  me 
many  years  ago  that  he  had  a  memorandum 
among  his  papers  that  John  Paine  married  Martha 
Smith.  As  there  is  no  such  Martha  in  Rehoboth, 
Swansea,  or  Rhode  Island,  and  no  other  Martha 
who  in  the  least  meets  the  requirements  and  this 
Martha  Smith  meets  all  the  requirements,  I  have 
concluded  that  this  Martha  Smith  is  the  Martha 
Smith  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  note.  Taunton  was  nearby 
and  the  Smiths  and  John  Paine  may  indeed  have 
lived  near  each  other.  John  Paine  had  interests 
in  Taunton.  Martha  named  at  least  three  of  her 
sons  born  to  John  Paine,  viz.  Abijah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Samuel,  after  her  brothers,  if  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Andrew  Smith.  The  Smiths  and  the  Paines  had 
lived  together  in  Hingham  in  New  England  and 
both  families  came  from  Hingham  in  Old  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Smith  family  of  Rehoboth  were  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  Paines,  had  settled  with  the  Paines 
together  in  Rehoboth  and  had  there  intermarried, 
and  the  Rehoboth  Smiths  were  so  closely  related 
to  the  Taunton  Smiths  that  they  witnessed  each 
other’s  papers.  If  Martha  were  the  daughter  of 
Andrew  Smith  the  disappearance  of  the  marriage 
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record  would  be  accounted  for  as  1  said  by  the 
burning  of  all  the  township  of  Taunton  marriage 
records  in  the  great  fire  of  1838.  Martha  Smith’s 
birth  in  1686  would  account  for  the  termination 
of  the  child  bearing  period  in  1727,  some  years 
before  her  marriage  to  Read,  and  her  death  in 
1759  would  give  her  a  life  of  seventy-three  years. 
Every  collateral  feature  is  precisely  suitable  and 
as  Mr.  Arnold  names  John  Paine’s  second  wife 
Martha  Smith  I  adopt  her. 

ANDREW  SMITH  of  Taunton,  father  of  Martha 
Smith  (Paine)  and  son  of  Francis  Smith,  was  born 
about  1650  and  married  Mary  Bundy  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  January  5,  1673.  Their  recorded  children 
were  Mary,  1675;  Samuel,  1678;  Susanna,  1680; 
Andrew,  1683;  John,  1685;  MARTHA,  October 
20,  1686;  John  again,  1689;  Joseph,  1691;  Ben¬ 
jamin,  1695.  Andrew  Smith  belonged  to  a  family 
of  three  or  four  brothers  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
Samuel,  all  sons  of  Francis  Smith,  as  we  shall  see. 

FRANCIS  SMITH,  father  of  Andrew  Smith  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  was  probably  son  of  Ralph  Smith,  who  died 
at  great  age  in  Hingham,  leaving  a  large  family 
of  grown  up  sons,  with  strong  Quaker  leanings 
and  disclosing  remarkable  uniformity  in  family 
names,  both  male  and  female.  One  son,  Henry, 
accompanied  the  Stephen  Paine  family  to  Reho- 
both  as  intimate  friends.  The  son,  Francis,  was 
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given  a  house  lot  of  five  acres  in  Hingham  in 
1635,  was  made  freeman  there  in  1637,  and  re¬ 
corded  the  birth  of  a  son,  Samuel,  in  Hingham 
in  1639.  He  soon  after  left  Hingham,  but  I  find 
him  in  Taunton  as  constable  in  1656,  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  list  in  1657,  in  the  first  division  of  proprie¬ 
tors  in  1659,  with  four  children,  not  named.  One 
of  these  children  was  Elizabeth,  whose  gravestone 
dates  her  birth  in  1647.  With  Samuel,  above  men¬ 
tioned,  the  other  son  is  doubtless  Andrew,  born 
about  1650,  and  a  third  is  probably  Richard. 
All  these  sons  of  Francis  disclose  children  with 
closely  intertwined  family  names  all  looking  back 
to  the  family  names  of  Francis  Smith’s  brothers 
in  Hingham.  Francis  was  collector  of  excise  in 
Taunton  in  1664.  Agnes,  his  wife,  died  in  1665, 
and  his  will  was  proved  in  1679.  He  was  born  in 
England  as  was  his  wife,  and  he  died  an  aged 
man.  1  have  filled  in  the  gaps  in  the  record  of 
the  Taunton  Smiths  only  from  the  indubitable 
record  of  deeds  and  the  probate  court.  We  would 
doubtless  have  all  these  birth  records  but  for  the 
great  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  vital  records  in 
Taunton  in  1838. 

SARAH  STONE,  wife  of  Munning  Sawin  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Deacon  John  Stone  and  Sarah  (Bass)  Stone, 
was  born  in  Braintree  in  1663  and  married  Mun- 
ing  Sawin  December  15,  1681. 
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DEACON  JOHN  STONE,  father  of  SARAH  above 
and  son  of  Simon  and  Joan  Clark  Stone,  was  born 
in  1635,  coming  to  New  England  an  infant  in  his 
mother’s  arms,  and  married  Sarah  Bass  of  Brain¬ 
tree  in  1662.  Children:  SARAH,  born  in  1663; 
Joanna,  1665;  John,  1666;  Ann,  1668;  Mary, 
1670;  Elizabeth,  1672;  Hepsibah,  1677;  Deborah, 
1679;  Rebecca,  1682.  Deacon  John  Stone  was  a 
prominent  man  in  Watertown,  four  years  town 
clerk  and  some  nine  times  almost  in  succession 
selectman.  He  died  in  1691  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-six. 

SIMON  STONE,  the  immigrant  father  of  JOHN  above, 
came  in  1635  to  Watertown,  embarking  in  the 
“Increase”  from  London.  His  wife  was  Joan  Clark. 
They  came  from  Boxted,  England,  where  Joan’s 
father  was  a  land  owner.  The  couple  were  married 
in  England  August  5,  1616.  William  E.  Stone  of 
Cambridge  has  taken  pains  to  trace  the  line  sev¬ 
eral  generations  back  in  England.  Children  of 
Simon  and  Joan:  Francis,  1619;  Ann,  1624; 
Simon,  1631;  Mary,  1632;  JOHN,  1635;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1639.  Simon  was  made  freeman  in  Water- 
town  in  1636,  was  selectman  continuously  from 
1637  to  1656  and  was  a  deacon  of  the  church. 
He  died  August  22,  1665,  aged  eighty  years. 

ALICE  SWIFT,  wife  of  James  Crocker  and  daughter 
of  Jireh  and  Abigail  (Gibbs)  Swift,  was  born  in 
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Barnstable  July  23,  1698,  and  married  James 
Crocker  there  November  21,  1721.  She  died  in  Col¬ 
chester,  Connecticut,  January  15,  1783,  aged 

eighty-five  years.  Her  husband  died  in  the  same 
year  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  the  couple  having 
lived  together  sixty-two  years,  a  remarkable  co¬ 
incidence  of  longevity  interesting  to  trace  a  gen¬ 
eration  later  in  the  Levi  Gates  family. 

JIREH  SWIFT,  father  of  Alice  above  and  son  of 
William  2nd,  and  Ruth  Swift,  was  born  about 
1665  and  married  Abigail  Gibbs  November  26, 
1697.  He  died  in  1749  aged  eighty-four.  So  Alice 
the  daughter  inherited  her  longevity  from  her 
father.  I  learn  from  his  will  that  he  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  children:  Jabez;  Zephaniah;  Nathaniel; 
William;  Jireh  2nd;  Job;  Silas;  Isaac;  our  ALICE 
(Crocker);  Susanna  (Isham);  Abigail  (Ham¬ 
mond);  Catherine;  and  Rowland,  son  of  a  second 
wife. 

WILLIAM  SWIFT,  father  of  JIREH  above  and  son 
of  William  ist,  the  immigrant,  was  born  probably 
in  England  about  1630  and  married  Ruth  prob¬ 
ably  about  1652.  Children:  William,  August  28, 
1654;  Ephraim,  1656;  Mary,  1659;  Samuel,  1662; 
Josiah;  JIREH;  Temperance;  Esther;  and  Dinah. 
He  was  of  Sandwich,  Barnstable  County,  where 
his  will  was  proved  January  29,  1706.  He  was 
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probably  more  than  seventy-six  years  of  age.  I 
know  nothing  of  his  wife  Ruth. 

WILLIAM  SWIFT  ist,  the  immigrant,  was  in  Water- 
town  with  wife  Joan  from  Booking,  County 
Suffolk,  England,  earlier  than  1634,  when  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  appear  first  in  the  records.  In  1637  however 
he  sold  out  his  property  in  Watertown  and  re¬ 
moved  his  family  to  Sandwich.  It  is  said  that 
he  died  in  1644.  His  widow  died  in  1662,  naming 
William  2nd  and  three  married  daughters,  Mrs. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Darley,  Mrs.  Wing,  whose  given 
names  she  carelessly  omits  in  her  will. 

The  Swift  family  of  Chicago,  the  celebrated 
packers,  have  taken  unusual  pains  in  the  tracing 
of  their  ancestry.  (See  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Swift  genealogy  in  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.) 
They  are  descendants  of  this  family  of  Swifts. 
Harold  H.  Swift,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  very 
considerable  benefactor  to  the  University,  is  the 
present  representative  of  the  family.  (1925.) 

ESTHER  TALBOT,  wife  of  William  Briggs  and 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Joanna  (Pratt)  Talbot, 
was  born  July  17,  1724,  and  married  William 
Briggs  in  1747. 

JACOB  TALBOT,  father  of  ESTHER  above  and  son 
of  Jared  2nd  and  Rebecca  Hathaway  Talbot,  was 
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born  August  19,  1695,  and  married  Joanna  Pratt 
of  Norton  in  1721.  Children:  Jacob  2nd,  1722; 
ESTHER  above,  July  17,  1724;  Ebenezer,  1727; 
Benjamin,  1730;  Joanna  probably  1732.  It  is 
probable  that  the  wife  died  soon  after  the  birth 
of  the  daughter  Joanna.  Jacob  Talbot  died  a 
widower  in  1755,  aged  sixty. 

JARED  TALBOT  2nd,  father  of  JACOB  above  and 
son  of  Jared  ist  and  Sarah  Andrews  Talbot,  was 
born  March  20,  1667,  and  married  Rebecca  Hath¬ 
away  May  4,  1687.  Children:  Infant  born  and 
died  1688;  Jared,  Jr.,  1690;  Josiah  born  and  died 
1691;  twin  daughters  died  1692;  twin  daughters 
died  1693;  JACOB,  August  19,  1695;  John  bom 
and  died  1697;  Elizabeth,  1699;  Seth,  1701;  Re¬ 
becca,  1704;  Elinor,  1707;  Benjamin,  1709; 
Ebenezer.  Jared  Talbot  died  in  1733,  will  being 
dated  five  days  earlier.  He  was  aged  sixty-six.  His 
wife  Rebecca  died  December  31,  1742. 

JARED  TALBOT  ist,  the  immigrant  father  of  Jared 
above,  may  have  been  son  of  Peter  Talbot.  He 
married  Sarah  Andrews  April  i,  1664,  for  in 
same  year  he  signed  receipt  for  her  share  of 
her  father’s  estate.  Their  recorded  children  are: 
JARED  2nd,  above,  March,  20,  1667;  Mary,  1671; 
Samuel,  1676;  Josiah,  1678;  Nathaniel,  1680. 
Jared  Talbot  was  on  common  jury  in  1664,  on 
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jury  clearing  Mary  Ingram  of  witchcraft,  in  1676 
is  captain.  He  successfully  defends  his  soldiers 
against  charges  and  later  demands  an  accounting 
of  moneys  spent  in  King  Philip’s  War.  He  may 
have  been  son  of  the  Talbot  who  was  shot  in  the 
John  Howland  fatality,  or  of  one  Peter  Talbot 
whom  we  do  not  follow. 

ACHSAH  TAYLOR,  wife  of  Captain  Gardner  S. 
Bowers  and  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Jane  Dins- 
more  Taylor,  was  born  in  Francestown,  New 
Hampshire,  July  8,  1804,  and  married  Gardner 
Bowers  in  November,  1827.  She  died  February 
20,  1875,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  She  was  my 
mother’s  mother  and  in  my  ancestral  sketches  I 
have  given  a  fuller  account  of  her. 

ANDREW  TAYLOR,  father  of  ACHSAH  above  and 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (Baker)  Taylor,  was 
born  September  16,  1766,  in  Beverly,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  He  very  early  removed  to  Frances¬ 
town,  New  Hampshire,  and  married  probably 
about  1792  Sarah  Dane.  She  died  March  28,  1798, 
leaving  two  children.  He  married  a  year  later 
Jane  Dinsmore,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Charlotte,  1800;  Miles,  1801;  ACHSAH, 
July  8,  1804;  Robert,  1806;  Baker  and  Jenny, 
twins,  1809;  John  M.,  1811;  Mary  Jane,  1813; 
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Frances  (Fanny)  i8i6;  Sally,  1820.  ''Aunt  Mary 
Jane”  above  married  a  Mr.  Poor.  She  was  the 
very  beautiful  girl  whose  picture  we  have.  “Aunt 
Sally”  married  Deacon  Louis  Gates  and  became 
the  mother  of  Russell  and  Mary  Jane  Gates.  John 
M.  with  a  partner  founded,  it  is  said.  Lord  & 
Taylor  in  New  York,  with  how  much  truth  I  do 
not  know.  (See  my  ancestral  sketches.) 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  father  of  Andrew  and  son  of 
James  and  Charity  Whittridge  Taylor,  was  born 
in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  with  his  twin  sister 
Rebecca  July  13,  1725,  and  married  first  Sarah 
Meacham  of  Salem,  July  4,  1751.  After  the  birth 
of  two  children  Sarah  died  and  William  Taylor 
married  Mary  Baker  of  Wenham,  a  neighboring 
township,  February  10,  1756.  She  became  the 
mother  of  our  ANDREW.  Their  children  were: 
Anna,  1757;  Mary,  1760;  John,  1762;  James, 
1763;  Charity,  1765;  ANDREW,  September  16, 
1766;  Abigail,  1768;  William,  1769.  Mary  Baker 
died  in  1769  or  1770  and  William  Taylor  married 
as  third  wife  Mary  Lovett,  widow  of  Jonathan 
Foster,  by  whom  he  had  Asa,  1771,  and  Josiah, 
1772.  William  Taylor  died  in  1784  aged  fifty-nine. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  estate  having  been 
received  from  Mary  Baker,  that  portion  descended 
to  her  children.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Captain  Thorndyke’s  company  of  minute- 
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men  at  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  and  again  at 
Saratoga  in  1778  in  Captain  Rias’  Company.  (See 
Massachusetts  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution.)  Widow 
Taylor  died  in  1788. 

JAMES  TAYLOR  2nd,  father  of  WILLIAM  above 
and  son  of  James  ist  and  Emma  Taylor,  was  born 
May  17,  1786,  and  married  Charity  Whittridge 
October  4,  1706.  Children:  James  3rd,  1707; 
Charity,  1709;  Lucy,  1713;  Rebecca,  1717;  Mary, 
1721;  Andrew,  1722  (from  whom  our  Andrew  was 
named);  WILLIAM,  and  Rebecca,  twins,  July 
13,  1725.  James  Taylor  2nd  died  in  1651  at  sixty- 
five.  He  calls  himself  a  cooper  in  his  will  but  he 
had  a  house  and  lands  which  with  reservations 
for  his  widow  he  gives  his  son,  our  ancestor 
WILLIAM.  He  received  rights  in  the  Beverly 
common  lands  and  these  with  his  inheritance  from 
his  wife  Charity  and  his  father  gave  him  a  mod¬ 
est  competence.  He  made  a  very  good  signature 
to  his  will  in  1751. 

JAMES  TAYLOR  ist,  father  of  James  2nd  above,  is 
as  far  as  we  can  with  certainty  trace  the  Andrew 
Taylor  line.  He  first  appears  of  record  in  Beverly 
in  1677  when  he  takes  the  oath  as  a  fisherman. 
In  1682  his  daughter’s  birth  is  registered  and  in 
1686  his  wife  joins  the  church.  Their  children  as 
recorded  are:  Emma,  1682;  JAMES  2nd,  1686; 
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Mary,  1688;  John,  1690;  Mercy,  1692;  Joanna, 
1694;  Elizabeth,  1695.  This  was  the  last  of  Emma’s 
children  and  if  she  was  then,  say,  forty-three 
years  old  she  was  born  in  1652  and  probably 
James  was  born  about  1650.  Emma,  wife  of  James, 
died  in  1718,  and  in  1720  James  married  Sarah 
Ross,  widow  of  William  Eloar,  Jr.,  whom  she  had 
married  in  1685.  James  Taylor  died  in  1732 
his  second  wife  in  1741,  aged  eighty-one.  She  was 
therefore  born  in  1660.  I  do  not  describe  here  my 
long,  wide  and  minute  and  diligent  search  for 
James  Taylor  ist’s  parentage  and  his  wife’s  fam¬ 
ily.  I  have  left  no  source  unsearched.  A  James 
Taylor,  fisherman,  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
Beverly  in  1677.  If  this  is  our  James,  this  indi¬ 
cates  that  at  about  27  he  had  recently  come  to 
Beverly,  else  he  would  have  taken  the  oath  earlier. 
A  tradition  of  my  mother’s  family,  got  from  her 
grandfather,  Andrew  Taylor,  was  that  the  early 
Taylors  of  Beverly  were  seafaring  men,  and  in 
his  oath  James  is  called  a  fisherman.  As  to  Emma, 
she  was  clearly  a  newcomer  in  Beverly.  She  joins 
the  church  on  probation  in  1686,  and  then  bap¬ 
tizes  both  children,  and  is  received  into  full  com¬ 
munion  only  in  1690.  Clearly  she  had  not  in  her 
girlhood  had  church  opportunities.  Her  name 
Emma  has  never  been  seen  by  me  so  early  as  this 
elsewhere  in  New  England.  The  ancestry  of  this 
James  Taylor  wrought  out  by  a  lady  genealogist 
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of  Boston  is  utterly  impossible  and  absurd.  James 
Taylor  had  no  property  at  death  and  never  owned 
any  realty,  but  this  genealogist  by  bold  guessing 
coolly  asserted  as  fact,  makes  him  out  the  son 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men 
in  Boston,  and  then  hops  him  over  to  Beverly  a 
poor  fisherman  married  to  a  wife  at  least  ten  years 
his  senior.  Let  no  inquirer  be  misled  by  this 
genealogist  whose  forced  conclusions  are  adopted 
I  suppose  by  one  branch  of  the  Taylor  family. 

OLIVE  THOMPSON,  wife  of  John  Cutler  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Thompson,  was  born 
probably  in  England  about  1630,  married  John 
Cutler  in  1650  and  died  in  1666. 

JAMES  THOMPSON,  the  immigrant  father  of  OLIVE 
above,  was  born  in  England,  says  Sewall  in  his 
History  of  Woburn,  probably  in  1593.  He  came 
with  his  wife  Elizabeth  to  Charlestown  in  1632 
with  at  least  four  children:  Simon;  James; 
Jonathan;  and  OLIVE.  The  parents  were  admitted 
to  the  church  at  Charlestown  in  1633.  He  became 
freeman  in  1634.  The  wife  Elizabeth  died  in  1643. 
He  married  in  1644  second  wife  Mrs.  Susanna 
Blodgett,  widow  of  Thomas,  who  died  in  1661, 
and  he  died  in  1682  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
nine. 
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ELIZABETH  TILLEY,  wife  of  John  Howland  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Bridget  Van  der  Velde 
Tilley,  was  born  in  1607,  came  with  her  parents 
in  the  Mayflower,  and  married  John  Howland 
probably  in  1623  when  she  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.  She  died  in  1687  aged  eighty,  one  of  the 
latest  survivors  of  the  Mayflower,  a  revered  and 
venerable  personage,  parting  in  her  will  with  her 
numerous  descendants  with  sincere  and  pious 
benedictions. 

JOHN  TILLEY,  father  of  Elizabeth  above,  came  in 
the  Mayflower  with  wife  Elizabeth  Van  der  Velde 
and  daughter  Elizabeth.  They  were  of  the  Leyden 
group  and  there  had  learned  to  work  in  silk.  No 
doubt  Bridget  was  a  Leyden  girl.  Both  parents  of 
Elizabeth  died  in  the  first  terrible  winter.  John 
Tilley’s  brother  Edward,  with  wife  Ann,  came  in 
the  Mayflower  also,  and  both  also  died  that  win¬ 
ter.  They  brought  with  them  two  cousins  Henry 
and  Humility  Samson.  The  girl  Humility  was  sent 
for  from  England  and  returning,  died  there.  The 
son  remained  here,  married  and  founded  the  Sam¬ 
son  family. 

SARAH  TRACY,  wife  of  George  Partridge  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Stephen  Tracy  of  Plymouth,  and  his  wife 
Tryphosa,  married  George  Partridge  in  1638,  and 
was  doubtless  born  about  twenty  years  earlier  in 
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England,  say,  about  1608,  and  died  in  1695,  at 
the  age,  therefore,  of  eighty-seven,  and  was  the 
mother  of  all  the  Partridge  children.  She  came 
with  her  parents  in  1623,  who  were  numbered 
among  the  pilgrims  and  shared  in  the  first  division 
of  houses  and  animals. 

STEPHEN  TRACY  adds  three  more  to  our  pilgrim 
ancestry.  He  came  with  his  family  in  the  "'Ann," 
from  Leyden,  in  1623,  with  wife  Tryphosa,  whom 
he  had  married  at  Leyden,  January  2,  1621,  when 
the  old  Dutch  record  has  the  bride's  name  Trifasa. 
This  is  from  Savage.  He  continues  that  the  young 
pair  brought  a  child,  '"probably  Sarah.”  Other 
sources  confirm  her  name.  They  were  counted  in 
the  division  of  lands  in  the  ensuing  spring  for 
3  heads,  and  in  the  division  of  cattle  in  1627  an 
other  child,  Rebecca,  is  counted.  They  further  had 
Ruth,  Mary,  and  in  1633,  John.  In  1645,  Stephen 
Tracy  was  of  Duxbury  and  in  1650  or  near  that 
went  back  to  England.  Five  years  later,  1655,  he 
makes  his  will  in  London,  but  calls  himself  of 
Great  Yarmouth.  His  wife  Tryphosa,  was  prob¬ 
ably  dead,  for  he  did  not  name  her,  but  all  his 
children  were  in  America  and  apparently  all  his 
property  also.  He  made  Josiah  Winslow  his  execu 
tor  and  gave  all  his  property  to  the  five  children 
above  named.  (See  Goodwin’s  Pilgrim  Republic, 
pp.  243-4.) 
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MARY  TRASK,  wife  of  Jonathan  Baker  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Parkman)  Trask,  was 
born  July  14,  1669,  and  married  Jonathan  Baker 
earlier  than  1698. 

JOHN  TRASK,  father  of  Mary  above  and  son  of  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Trask  the  immigrant,  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1642,  and  married  Abigail  Parkman, 
February  19,  1663.  Their  children  were:  Abigail, 
1664;  John  2nd,  1667;  MARY,  July  14,  1669; 
Samuel,  1671.  Soon  after  this  birth  Abigail  died 
and  the  remaining  children  are  of  the  second  wife: 
Rebecca,  1674;  Nicholas,  1677;  Elias,  1679.  The 
second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  our  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Whittridge  ist. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  TRASK,  the  immigrant  father 
of  John  above,  was  born  in  England  in  1589.  He 
settled  in  Salem  one  of  the  first  in  1626,  coming 
in  earlier  than  Endicott.  Freeman,  1630,  Captain, 
1632,  Representative,  1635,  1636,  1637,  1639.  He 
commanded  in  the  expedition  under  Endicott 
against  the  Pequots  in  1637.  For  that  service  see 
his  modest  petition  printed  in  the  Genealogical 
Register,  Vol.  VI,  p.  370,  on  which  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  was  granted  him  in  addition  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  granted  soon  after  the  war.  His 
1638;  William,  1640;  JOHN,  September  18,  1642; 
children  were  five  only:  Mary,  1637;  Susanna, 
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Elizabeth,  1645.  Soon  after  1645  his  wife,  ob¬ 
viously  married  in  Salem,  died  and  he  remarried 
and  had  born  to  him  three  more  children.  He  died 
in  1666  aged  seventy-seven  and  was  buried  with 
military  honors.  (See  very  full  biographical  story 
in  Essex  Inst.  Must.  Coll.,  Vol.  i,  p.  193  sg.)  He 
set  bounds  between  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Wood¬ 
bury  and  other  townships,  built  a  grist  mill,  gave 
his  farm  for  a  college  site,  was  superintendent  of 
fortifications,  captain  of  Oldham  expedition,  and 
a  public  man  throughout  his  life. 

MRS.  MARY  TURNEY,  widow  of  Benjamin  Turney, 
became  later  the  second  wife  of  Nathaniel  Seeley 
and  mother  of  all  his  children.  She  was  born  in 
England  in  1631,  married  Benjamin  Turney,  prob¬ 
ably  as  second  wife,  not  long  before  his  death  in 
1648.  In  1653  she  was  a  widow  and  executor  of 
her  deceased  husband’s  estate.  Later  Nathaniel 
Seeley  signs  papers  showing  that  he  is  now  her 
husband.  She  was  living  in  1674,  but  died  soon 
after.  Her  parentage  is  unknown  to  me. 

ANN  TURNEY,  wife  of  Thomas  Sherwood  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Benjamin  Turney,  was  born  in  1631  and 
married  Thomas  Sherwood  as  second  wife,  prob¬ 
ably  about  1660  and  died  later  than  1674. 

BENJAMIN  TURNEY,  the  immigrant  father  of 
Anne  above  appeared  first  in  Concord,  Massachu- 
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setts,  and  died  in  1648.  His  wife  is  unknown,  his 
widow  Mary,  who  married  Nathaniel  Seeley  later 
than  1653,  was  probably  not  the  mother  of  his 
children,  being,  one  judges  from  her  later  children, 
born  after  1653,  too  young.  His  estate  discloses 
the  following  children :  Mary,  1631;  Robert,  1633; 
Judith,  1635;  ANN,  1637;  Rebecca,  1640;  Sarah, 
1641;  Ruth,  1644;  Benjamin  2nd,  1645. 

ALICE  WARREN,  wife  of  Thomas  Gibbs  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Walker)  Warren,  was 
born  August  2,  1656,  and  married  Thomas  Gibbs 
December  4,  1674.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Mayflower. 

NATHANIEL  WARREN,  father  of  ALICE  above 
and  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Warren,  was 
born  (according  to  his  deposition)  in  1624  at 
Plymouth,  was  reared  there  in  his  mother’s  fam¬ 
ily,  and  married  Sarah  Walker  in  1645.  Her  father 
has  been  sought  but  not  yet  identified  though  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Pilgrim  Descendants.  Her  ancestry 
is  quite  evidently  not  of  the  Mayflower.  Children: 
Richard;  jabez,  who  died  young;  Sarah,  1649; 
Hope,  1651;  Jane,  1652;  Elizabeth,  1654;  ALICE, 
August  2,  1656;  Mercy,  1658;  Mary,  1660; 
Nathaniel,  1662;  John,  1663,  died  young;  James, 
1665,  died  1667.  Nathaniel  Warren  moved  to 
Sandwich.  He  held  many  important  positions, 
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surveyor,  selectman,  representative,  many  times. 
He  died  in  1667  and  his  wife  Sarah  Walker  in 
1700,  born  probably  about  1625. 

RICHARD  WARREN,  father  of  Nathaniel  above, 
came  in  the  Mayflower,  wisely  leaving  his  wife 
Elizabeth  and  five  daughters  to  come  later  after 
he  had  prepared  a  home  for  them.  They  arrived 
in  July  in  the  ship  “Ann”  in  1623.  The  five 
daughters  were:  Anna,  Mary,  Sarah,  Elizabeth 
and  Abigail,  all  born  between  1612  and  1620. 
Nathaniel  was  born  in  1624,  the  year  after  his 
mother’s  arrival.  Richard  Warren  died  in  1628 
and  his  widow  was  given  all  his  lands  and  rights 
in  the  Plymouth  plantation.  She  was  a  notable 
exception  in  that  she  never  remarried,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  professional  genealogists.  She 
asserted  and  defended  her  property  rights  in  fre¬ 
quent  and  successful  lawsuits,  greatly  enlarged 
her  possessions,  married  off  successfully  all  her 
daughters,  well  endowed  her  son  NATHANIEL 
with  abundant  lands,  and  died  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-three  revered  and  honored  by  all,  leav¬ 
ing  for  those  times  large  wealth.  Richard,  her 
husband,  was  a  quiet,  grave,  sober  man.  She  was 
a  vehement  and  powerful  woman. 

The  facts  recorded  above  were  taken,  I  think, 
from  an  article  entitled,  “Richard  Warren  of  the 
Mayflower  and  Some  of  his  Descendants,”  by  a 
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Mrs.  W.  A.  Roebling.  It  can  be  found  in  the 
Genealogical  Department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  The  following  facts  are  culled  from 
Goodwin's  ‘The  Pilgrim  Republic,"  page  64.  The 
name  of  Richard  Warren  stands  twelfth  in  the 
list  of  35  signers  of  the  famous  governmental 
agreement  or  pact  drawn  up  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower,  November  ii,  1620.  Warren’s  name  is 
among  the  twelve  only  who  were  entitled  to  the 
prefix  Mr.  or  Master,  and  stands  italicized  with 
the  eleven  others  in  Goodwin’s  list. 

When  the  “Fortune"  was  sighted  on  November 
19,  1621,  and  the  men  of  the  colony  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  fearing  she  was  an  enemy, 
Goodwin  says  after  mentioning  Standish,  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Brewster  as  in  the  front  rank,  “then 
came”  (still  speaking  of  the  front  rank)  “Edward 
Winslow  and  Isaac  Allerton,  the  wise  Dr.  Fuller, 
the  grave  Richard  Warren,  the  robust  Stephen 
Hopkins,  the  genial  John  Howland  and  that  young 
enthusiast  John  Alden  and  then  Peter  Brown,  the 
ancestor  of  John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  name  the  file-closers ;  with  such 
leaders  they  must  surely  be  heroes."  Three  of  the 
Mayflower  husbands  left  their  families  to  come 
later.  Richard  Warren  is  designated  in  the  list  of 
the  Mayflower  passengers  in  Goodwin’s,  p.  183. 
Richard  Warren  was  not  of  the  Leyden  party.  We 
learn  on  p.  83  that  “Richard  Warren,  Stephen 
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Hopkins,  and  Edward  Dotey  were  of  the  London 
Section/’  They  joined  the  party  with  several 
others  after  it  reached  England  (p.  185).  In  the 
distribution  of  cows,  goats,  and  hogs,  June  i,  1627, 
the  Richard  Warren  party  got  the  ninth  lot  which 
brought  them  besides  the  goats  and  hogs  which 
were  given  to  each  lot  “An  heifer  of  the  last  year 
called  the  White  bellied  heifer,”  (p.  295).  The 
Warrens  at  this  time  consisted  of  Richard  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  and  children  Mary,  Ann,  Sarah, 
Elizabeth,  Jr.,  Abigail,  Nathaniel,  and  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  and  the  five  daughters  came  in 
the  “Anne,”  (p.  299).  Elizabeth  the  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  Richard  Church  in  1631  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Church.  Mary 
married  Robert  Bartlett  in  1628.  Ann  married 
Thomas  Little,  1633.  Sarah  married  in  1634  John 
Cook  of  the  Mayflower,  Abigail,  Anthony  Snow 
of  Marshfield.  The  “Anne,”  a  ship  of  140  tons 
came  in  July,  1623,  and  ten  days  later  the  “Little 
James,”  a  companion  of  44  tons.  In  one  of  these 
probably  the  “Anne”  came  Mrs.  Elizabeth  War¬ 
ren,  wife  of  Richard,  with  five  daughters.  She 
was  then  forty  with  as  yet  no  sons. 

Page  333,  Goodwin  says  the  following  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Warren,  his  wife  and  family:  “In  1628  died 
Richard  Warren,  one  of  those  nineteen  signers  of 
the  Pilgrim  compact  who  survived  the  first  sea¬ 
son;  Gardner  Lister  and  Gilbert  Winslow  had  left 
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the  colony;  but  it  was  not  until  now,  after  seven 
years  of  co-labor,  that  any  of  the  men  who  joined 
in  that  pioneer  Thanksgiving  festival  in  1621 
had  been  laid  in  the  grave.”  Secretary  Morton, 
who  knew  Mr.  Warren,  says  of  him:  “He  was  a 
useful  instrument  and  during  his  life  bore  a  deep 
share  in  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  this  first 
settlement.”  Mrs.  Warren,  forty-eight  years  old 
at  her  husband’s  death,  survived  him  forty-five 
years,  and  when  at  the  rare  age  of  ninety-three 
she  was  borne  up  Burial  Hill  it  was  entered  on 
the  Colonial  Records  that  she  “Having  lived  a 
godly  life,  came  to  her  grave  as  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe.”  “This  pair,”  continues  Goodwin,  “had 
two  sons  and  five  daughters  through  whom  they 
have  a  wide  posterity  of  many  names;  and  those 
who  bear  the  patronymic  have  in  many  genera¬ 
tions  especially  honored  their  ancestry.” 

REBECCA  WHELPLEY,  wife  of  Ezekiel  Sanford  and 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Whelpley,  was  born 
about  1645  married  Ezekiel  Sanford  of 

Plymouth  April  25,  1665. 

HENRY  WHELPLEY,  the  immigrant  father  of 
REBECCA  above.  Of  him  1  know  little.  He  was 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1645  and 
was  at  Fairfield  soon  after,  where  he  was  granted 
a  lot  which  he  sold  in  1653. 
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MARY  WHITNEY,  wife  of  John  Fiske,  Jr.,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Bemis  Whitney,  of 
Watertown,  was  born  September  30,  1689,  and 
married  John  Fiske,  Jr.,  June  7,  1711.  She  died 
February  27,  1727,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

SAMUEL  WHITNEY,  father  of  Mary  above,  and  son 
of  John  and  Ruth  (Reynolds)  Whitney,  was  born 
July  26,  1648,  and  married  Mary  Bemis  February 
16,  1683.  He  was  a  soldier  from  Watertown  and 
Groton  in  King  Philip’s  War.  His  will  is  dated 
February  12,  1730.  MARY,  born  September  30, 
1689,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  child  of  this 
marriage. 

JOHN  WHITNEY  2nd,  father  of  SAMUEL  above, 
and  son  of  John  ist  and  Elinor  Whitney,  the  im¬ 
migrants,  was  born  in  England  in  1624  and  came 
to  New  England  with  his  parents  in  1635.  He 
married  Ruth  Reynolds  in  1642,  was  admitted 
freeman  in  1647,  was  selectman  six  times,  prac¬ 
tically  in  succession,  and  died  October  12,  1692, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  will  provided  that 
children  quarreling  over  the  estate,  consisting 
mainly  of  eighteen  parcels  of  land,  should  be  cut 
off.  The  ten  children  were:  John,  1643;  Ruth, 
1645;  Nathaniel,  1646;  SAMUEL,  July  26,  1648; 
Mary,  1650;  Joseph,  1651;  Sarah,  1653;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  1656;  Hannah,  1658;  Benjamin,  1660.  He 
was  of  Watertown. 
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JOHN  WHITNEY  ist,  the  immigrant  father  of  JOHN 
2nd  above,  embarked  at  Ipswich,  England,  in  ship 
Elizabeth  and  Ann  in  1635,  then  aged  forty-six, 
hence  born  in  1589,  with  wife  Elinor  aged  thirty- 
six,  hence  born  in  1599,  and  with  sons:  JOHN, 
aged  eleven;  Richard,  nine;  Nathaniel,  eight; 
Thomas,  six;  and  Jonathan,  one.  He  was  made 
freeman  at  Watertown  in  1636,  was  selectman  for 
several  years  and  in  1655  town  clerk.  The  wife 
Elinor  died  in  1659  sixty,  and  he  in  1673 
aged  eighty-four.  His  very  late  second  marriage 
is  without  interest. 

CHARITY  WHITTRIDGE,  wife  of  James  Taylor 
2nd,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  2nd  and  Charity 
(Livermore)  Whittridge,  was  born  March  10, 
1685,  and  married  James  Taylor  2nd,  October 
4,  1706.  She  died  in  1735  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

LIEUTENANT  THOMAS  WHITTRIDGE  2nd, 
father  of  Charity  above  and  son  of  Thomas  ist 
and  Florence  (Norman)  Whittridge,  was  born  in 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1657.  He  removed  to 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  where  he  married  Charity 
Livermore  about  1682.  Children:  William,  1683; 
CHARITY,  March  10,  1685;  Thomas,  1687;  Re¬ 
becca,  1689;  Elizabeth,  1691;  Sarah,  1693.  The 
wife  Charity  bore  no  children  after  1693  and  died 
probably  not  later  than  1695.  Lieutenant  Thomas 
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married  again  after  1700  and  had  other  children. 
He  died  March  17,  1717,  aged  about  sixty.  The 
Whittridge  family,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  very 
intelligent  genealogist  of  Beverly  families,  the 
late  Mr.  A.  A.  Galloupe,  was  very  prominent  in 
early  Beverly.  The  old  house  is  still  standing. 
James  Taylor  must  have  been  a  young  man  of 
some  promise  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  this 
family.  But  the  Taylors  always  married  well  from 
the  first,  and  all  known  to  tradition,  both  boys 
and  girls,  were  handsome. 

THOMAS  WHITTRIDGE  ist,  father  of  Thomas  2nd 
above  and  son  of  the  immigrants  William  and 
Elizabeth  Whittridge,  was  born  in  England  about 
1625  and  came  with  his  father  and  mother  in  the 
''Elizabeth”  in  1635  and  was  reared  in  Ipswich. 
He  was  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition  in  1654  and 
married  probably  in  1653,  Florence  Norman. 
Their  children  were  William,  1656;  Thomas,  1657; 
Richard,  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest,  probably  born 
as  early  as  1654,  for  she  is  a  mother,  the  second 
wife  of  John  Trask,  in  1674.  Both  Thomas  ist 
and  his  wife  Florence  died  in  1672. 

WILLIAM  WHITTRIDGE,  the  immigrant,  came  to 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1635  in  the  "Eliza¬ 
beth.”  William  was  then  thirty-six  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  thirty  and  their  son  Thomas  above, 
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was  ten.  We  know  little  of  the  family.  There  was 
a  son  Samuel  besides  Thomas  above.  The  wife 
Elizabeth  died  and  he  married  a  second  and  even 
a  third  wife,  the  last  being  the  widow  of  Anthony 
Colby. 

JANE  WILKINSON,  the  wife  of  Edward  Dix,  was 
born  in  England  in  1615. 

EUNICE  WINTER,  wife  of  Daniel  Church  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Cutler)  Winter 
was  born  in  1710  in  Killingly,  Connecticut.  She 
married  Daniel  Church  there  in  1730.  She  united 
with  the  church  in  Killingly  in  1733,  lived  with 
her  husband  and  family  in  Coventry,  Connecticut, 
1734-1750  and  died  in  Kent,  Connecticut,  in  1751, 
the  mother  of  fifteen  children  in  twenty-one  years. 

JOHN  WINTER,  3rd,  father  of  Eunice  above  and 
son  of  John  2nd  and  Hannah  (Cutler)  Winter, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  September  17,  1677,  and 
married  Abigail  about  1686  or  1687,  owned  the 
Covenant  in  1690  and  was  then  called  “Young 
John”  to  distinguish  him  from  John  2nd.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Sarah,  1688;  Hannah,  1690;  John;  Thomas; 
Abigail;  and  Patience,  baptized  together  in  1698. 
The  above  were  recorded  in  Watertown,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Cambridge  Farms,  now  Lexington:  Jo¬ 
seph,  baptized  1699;  Benjamin,  1700;  Ruth,  1702; 
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Lydia,  1703;  James,  1705;  Isaac,  1706;  Elizabeth, 
1708;  Eunice,  1710;  Zeruiah,  1712.  The  wife 
Abigail  was  probably  born  about  1668.  John  Win¬ 
ter  removed  from  Lexington  to  Killingly,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1700,  the  removal  from  Watertown  to 
Lexington  having  taken  place  probably  at  the 
time  of  sale  of  Watertown  property  in  1697.  John 
Winter  died  in  Killingly,  June  25,  1748,  nearly 
eighty-one  years  of  age. 

JOHN  WINTER  2nd,  father  of  JOHN  3rd  above  and 
son  of  John  ist  and  Hannah  (Butler)  Winter,  was 
born  in  England  in  1634  ^^d  brought  an  infant 
in  arms  to  this  country  and  married  Hannah  But¬ 
ler  probably  in  1663.  They  seem  to  have  settled 
in  Cambridge  Farms,  later  Lexington.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  there  recorded  are  Hannah,  1665;  JOHN, 
September  17,  1667;  Thomas,  1669;  Joseph,  1672; 
Mary,  1675;  Elizabeth,  1678;  Abigail,  1680;  Sam¬ 
uel,  1685,  John  Winter  2nd  died  January  18,  1690. 

JOHN  WINTER  ist,  the  immigrant  father  of  JOHN 
2nd  above,  was  probably  from  London,  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Watertown  in  1637  and  died 
in  Watertown  in  1662  aged  about  sixty-two.  He 
left  his  son  John  above  all  his  lands  in  America 
and  made  him  executor.  William  Butler  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  speaks  of  his  sister  Winter,  meaning  John 
Winter’s  wife.  Hence  her  maiden  name  was  Butler 
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and  she  was  sister  Hannah  of  Richard  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  of  Cambridge. 

ELIZABETH  WITHINGTON,  second  wife  of  George 
Bowers,  was  daughter  of  Henry  Withington  of 
Dorchester,  and  was  born  in  England  earlier  prob¬ 
ably  than  1620.  She  married  George  Bowers  of 
Cambridge  in  1649,  became  the  mother  of 
Jerathmael  in  1651  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  1656  married  George  Boutwell  of 
Cambridge.  She  died  about  1682,  and  her  will  is 
on  file  in  Cambridge,  leaving  all  her  property  to 
Jerathmael. 

HENRY  WITHINGTON,  father  of  Elizabeth  above, 
was  for  many  years  a  prominent  man  in  Dorches¬ 
ter.  He  came  in  middle  life,  with  five  children  and 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Smith.  The  children 
were  Faith  and  Richard,  of  the  first  wife,  and 
Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Ann  of  the  second  wife. 
Thomas  Danforth  married  Ann,  and  both  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  George  Bowers  call  him  loving  friend, 
and  make  him  respectively  executor.  (See  Dor¬ 
chester  records,  and  letter  of  F.  W.  Withington, 
October  17,  1924,  File  P.) 

ANN  WOODBURY,  wife  of  John  Herrick,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  and  Sarah  (Dodge)  Woodbury,  was 
born  in  1674  and  married  John  Herrick  in  1693. 
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She  died  in  1769  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-five 
years. 

PETER  WOODBURY,  father  of  ANN  above  and  son 
of  John  and  Mrs.  Annis  Patch  Woodbury,  was 
born  September  20,  1640,  and  married  Sarah 
Dodge  in  July,  1667.  He  was  sergeant  in  1685, 
deacon  and  representative  in  1689,  and  died  in 
1704.  He  was  brother  of  our  Hannah,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Cornelius  Baker. 

HANNAH  WOODBURY,  wife  of  Cornelius  Baker, 
sister  of  PETER  above,  and  daughter  of  John 
and  Mrs.  Annis  Patch  Woodbury,  was  baptized 
December  23,  1636.  She  married  Cornelius  Baker 
at  Salem,  April  26,  1658. 

JOHN  WOODBURY,  father  of  PETER  and  HAN¬ 
NAH  above,  an  immigrant  from  County  Norfolk, 
England,  settling  first  at  Cape  Ann,  became  one 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Salem  with  Roger 
Conant  and  others,  in  1626.  He  went  home  in 
1627,  but  returned  in  1628  bringing  his  wife 
Agnes  and  sons  William  and  Humphrey.  Agnes 
the  wife  soon  died  and  he  married  in  1635  Annis 
Patch,  sister  of  Nicholas  Patch  ist  and  Elizabeth 
Owsley  Patch.  To  him  were  born  of  this  second 
marriage  HANNAH,  baptized  December  25,  1636; 
Abigail,  1637;  PETER,  1640.  John  Woodbury 
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died  in  1641.  His  widow,  Annis,  was  living  in 
1664.  The  aged  John  and  his  young  wife  Annis 
were  original  members  of  the  first  church  of  Salem. 
He  was  one  of  five  given  farms  of  two  hundred 
acres  because  they  came  before  Endicott,  and  was 
twice  deputy  to  General  Court.  He  moved  over 
to  the  Beverly  side  in  1630.  He  was  called  Father 
Woodbury  as  early  as  1635.  From  this  family 
came  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury.  To  this  family  we 
are  doubly  related,  first  through  Hannah  as  above 
and  second  through  the  daughter  of  her  brother 
Peter. 

SARAH  WYETH,  wife  of  John  Fiske  ist  and  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Wyeth  the  immigrant,  was  born  in 
England  perhaps  about  1630,  came  with  her  par¬ 
ents  to  Cambridge  and  married  the  senior  John 
Fiske  in  1651. 

NICHOLAS  WYETH,  father  of  SARAH  above,  came 
with  daughter  SARAH  to  Cambridge  in  1645.  His 
descendants  retained  his  original  estate  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  Sarah,  died  early,  and  he  married 
again  in  1647  and  reared  a  second  family  in  the 
next  ten  years.  He  was  born  in  1595  and  died  in 
1680  at  eighty-five. 
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